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In Tune 


When you want to know everything about 
a man, go to his home town and ask the 
“home folks” about him. They know him. 

It's the same way with an _ Insurance 
Company. 

The “home folks,’’ and that includes its 
family of Agents wherever located, are the 
ones best qualified to tell what kind of a 
Company it really is. 

The cordial good will that always has ex- 
isted between the American National and its 
Agents has been the dominant force in mak- 
ing it a leading Company. 


Working with rather than for the 
Company, American National Agents have 
interpreted American National ideals for 
integrity and Service to policyholders in 
such a way as to naturally build up good 
will for themselves as well as their Company. 


Ability and willingness to render impres- 
sive service year in and year out, in good 
times and in bad, is the real test of Company 
co-operation and the American National has 
stood the test. It has kept in tune with the 
interests of its policy-holders and Field men. 


Operates in Twenty States and the Republic of Cuba. 


Splendid Opportunity in Many States, particularly Illinois 





(December 3] st, 1921) 
Life Insurance in Force 


$157,699.773.00 


Assets 
$1 1,672,936.92 











HomE OFFICE BUILDING 
AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


(December 31st, 1921) 
Surplus to Policyholders 
$1,813,895.00 





Paid Policyholders and their 
Beneficiaries since organization. 


$11,093,066.78 








Ordinary and Industrial 


American National 
Insurance Company 


Galveston, Texas 


W. L. MOODY, JR. 


President 


SHEARN MOODY 


Vice-President 


W. J. SHAW 
Secretary 
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Toronto Meeting Was Record Breaker 


Snappy Talks Notable Feature of International Convention of Life 
Underwriters—United States and Canada Run 50-50 in Attendance 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


PRESIDENT 


Will Continue Case Plan 


| 


ORONTO, ONT., Aug. 24.—Ap- 
[parents those in charge of the af- 
National Association 
ire definitely committed to the 
method plan for holding their conven- 
tions. The same idea will be carried out 
next year with, of course, some varia- 
ons. The plan is to list briefly a hypo- 
hetical case, giving the prospect’s in- 
e, circumstances and other necessary 
lata. Two or three speakers are then 
called upon to explain the kind of an 
insurance program they would offer. 
Most of the talks are impromptu. When 
one case is successfully disposed of the 
eeting passes to a consideration of an- 
ther. 


fairs of the 


case 


Che same plan is tollowed during the 
time that “meeting objections” is dis- 
cussed. The objections are given one by 
one, and speakers called upon to answer 
them quickly and concisely. Again, 
agents are asked to explain from the 
floor what graphic methods they use in 
opening interviews. The intention of all 
this is to bring to the surface what Na- 
tional Association officials frequently 
refer to as “the real stuff.” The thought 
is that the National gatherings have 
become so large that it is unfair to 
waste the time of from 1,600 to 2,000 
lite insurance men and women with 
flights of oratory, platitudes on the life 
insurance business and long-winded 
papers on why life insurance is a pro- 
fession, 


HIS. year at Toronto, while the meet- 

ing was undeniably the best case 
method gathering yet held, it was no- 
ticed that a number of the speakers 
wandered from the subject. Asked to 
provide a life insurance plan for a spe- 
cine case, they gave, instead, arguments 
that might have been applied to any life 
imsurance prospect. This defect can be 
eliminated, or very nearly so, next year 
by having speakers prepared in advance. 
Men and Women were called to the 
speakers’ platform this year who had 
no idea that they were going to be called 
on. Quite naturally they did not have 
their minds thoroughly concentrated on 
the subject matter. Some roamed far 


afield. 


ERHAPS the necessity for prepar- 

ing for every prospect a definite life 
nsurance program is being over empha- 
ized. It seemed so at this meeting. 
That is, many speakers here gave the 
impression that unless an agent sells a 
Ospect a monthly income contract as 
he initial unit in a wcll thought out lift 
nsurance program he is practically fall- 
ng down on the job. Many agents are 
getting the wrong impression of their 
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duty towards their prospects as a result 
of the great stress that is being laid on 
these two things. 

In the lobby of the hotel many agents 
pointed out that life insurance programs 
are well enough in their place, yet most 
men’s circumstances are altered so 
noticeably with the passing of time that 
the program as originally conceived is 








A. O;. ELIASON, St, 
President National 


New Association 


inapplicable after a few years’ time. 
Some feel that the National Association 
meetings should swing back to the pri- 
mary consideration of the importance of 
the prospect buying first of all life in- 
surance, and later life insurance to fol 
low out the program when a man's af 
fairs shaped themselves as to 
program 


hav e so 


make a practical or possible 





JOHN L. SHUFF, Cincinnati 


Retiring President National Association 


Meeting Well Handled 


ORONTO, ON 
the same enthus iwnh ! 
opened the convention on Tuesda 


John L. Shuff, 


r., Au 24 With 


morning, retiring pres 


dent ot the National Association, 
brought to a close here this afternoor 
what was unquestionably the largest and 


lite insur 


most success 





ance men in the business 

For three da idians and 800 

Americans have Allen Theate 
ts capacit They have listened to 
ppy, carefully prepared talks. They 
ve heard speakers who have not 


indered from the subject. 


This third 


iternational meeting of the associations 
the two countries was the most care 
ily prepared and skillfully executed 


eeting that has yet be given. 

l is apparent from this meeting that 
| the day of the long-winded speech on 
iny subject close to the speaker's heart 

gone for good, as far as the National 
\ssociation conventions are concerned. 
Che Toronto meeting simply carried out 
n a more perfected form the case 

ethod idea which was begun at 
Boston, improved upon last year at 
Cleveland and nearly perfected this vear 
at Toronto. “No Read Papers Per- 
mitted” appeared in large type im the 
program at the head ot each day's pro- 
ceedings. This order was observed by 
every member 

During the case method discussions, 
during the explanation of graphic 
methods used in opening interviews, and 
during the time that answers to objec- 
tions were being given, all speakers told 
simply and in conversational style how 
they met the situation. 

Under the present plan of holding the 


national meetings those who attended 
ire. given something definite and 
sable Speakers are not permitted 


to indulge in generalities. The whole 
ntention of the program is to provide 
those who attend with specific plans as 
llustrated by given cases, for over- 
coming the resistance usually felt dur- 
ng a canvass for business. There were 
a tew splendid talks of the type heard 
at national meetings in other years, but 


they served to break up the program 
was de 


GAIT N this vear one dav 

Pp oe fi sectional meetings. Lead 
ers ot the National Association feel that 
the attendance at the annual gatherings 
s now so large that here must be some 
ecialization. This vear, for instance 
1 an afternoon to 

. 1; 


he industrial men ha 
insurance tor cre 
discussed by anothet 
tion which took up in 
taxes drew a 


themselves. Life 
was the 
group The sei 
surance for inheritance 


subject 





4 


big crowd, and the general agents 
flocked to the special meeting on agency 
building. In this way things most 
vital to certain groups were handled. 
hi the meeting were not split up in this 
way many would feel that the conven- 
tion held nothing in particular for them 
or at least did not contain enough of 
particular interest to them. 

The plan of calling for volunteer 
speakers uncovers a remarkable amount 
of unknown talent. Some one comes to 
the platform whom none of the old- 
timers has ever seen before. He starts 
his talk and soon it is evident that he 
has the real selling instinct. This hap- 
pened time and time again during the 
Toronto meeting. A number of new 
selling geniuses were discovered by the 
old-timers in the National Association 
for the first time. 


HE international aspect of the To- 

ronto meeting lent considerable 
color to the gathering, frequently refer- 
ences were made to the eradication of 
the imaginary border. Expressions of 
good will were passed back and forth as 
freely as drinks of water. Perhaps the 
“Hands Across the Border” idea was 
overdone. At any rate everyone seemed 
to like it, and any speaker who stated 
that there existed today between Great 
Britain, Canada and the United States 
a unity and sympathy was assured an 
ovation, 

The two speakers this year who 
proved to be real arators were Fred- 
erick A. Wallis, general agent of the 
Fidelity Mutual at New York City, and 
Frank H. Davis, vice-president of the 


Equitable Life at New York. Both 
were heard on the last day. They pro- 
vided the touch that until they spoke 
had been lacking. They have the gift 


of carrying their audiences with them 
and swaying the emotions. No life in 
surance convention is complete unless 
inspirational talks such as men _ like 
these are able to give are heard 


] G. STEPHENSON, president of 
e the Canadian Association, presided 
at the final session. He conducted the 
president's prize contest (open to 
\mericans only) entitled, “Most Novel 
and I:ffective Method of Presenting Life 
Insurance by Graphic Methods.” The 
lirst prize went to W. L, Wadsworth ot 
the New England Mutual at Boston, 
and second place was awarded to Ed. 
Shoemaker of the Lincoln National 
Life at Davenport, Ia. 

\fter the contest was over, E. A. 
Woods of Pittsburgh was asked to ex- 
plain just what he meant when he in- 
cluded the graphic methods contest on 
the program. Mr. Woods said that 
those who had contributed to both the 
\merican and Canadian contests had 
apparently failed to grasp the original 
idea, and had described their general 
selling methods rather than striking or 
unusual plans for opening the interview. 

H. C, Cox, president of the Sun Life 
of Canada, addressed the convention 
briefly. Mr. Cox was president of the 
Canadian Association at the time of the 
first international meeting of the two 
organizations in Toronto in 1907. 


RANK H. DAVIS, vice-president 

of the Equitable Life of New York 
was the last speaker. Mr. Davis gave 
a resume ot the meeting and reminded 
present that the meeting had been 
a failure unless the new and valuable 
things heard and seen were taken hom«e 
and applied. Mr. Davis summed up 
Lrietly the vital selling aids brought to 
the surface during the convention 

President Stephenson brought to the 
platform the Canadian members of the 
International Council, and President 
Shuff presented those of the newly 
elected official ramily of the American 
\ssociation who happened to be in the 
room. Mr. Shuff then closed the meet 
ine with the most serious talk that he 
cave during the entire convention. 


M OST of Thursday morning was o¢ 
cupied with an exposition of the 


case method plan, Franklin W. Ganse. 


those 


home office general agent of the Colum- 
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Attendance at First Session 


Peace 


Overtaxes Quarters Provided 


I the opening session Tuesday 
A morning it became evident that the 
spacious ballroom of the King Ed- 
ward Hotel was not large enough to ac- 
commodate the enormous crowd which 
flocked to the 17th floor at the time the 
meeting was scheduled to open The 
main floor of the convention hall was 
quickly filled, the seats in the gallery 
were soon taken, and there were many 
left outside the doors unable to gain 
entrance. At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing it was announced that further meet- 
ings would be held at the Allen Thea- 
ter, two blocks from the hotel. It was 
also stated that so many banquet tickets 
had been sold it had been decided to 
hold two separate banquets in order to 
accommodate all who wished to attend. 
rhe large sale of banquet tickets was 
accounted for by the fact that the Cana- 
dian Association took 500 for the 
Canadian delegates before the tickets 
were offered for general sale. 
J G. STEPHENSON, president of 
* the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Canada, was in the chairman’s place 
when the meeting was brought to order 
Tuesday morning. He announced that 
the gathering was the 16th annual con- 
vention of the Canadian Association, the 
33rd annual meeting of the National 
\ssociation of the United States, and 
the Third International meeting. Be 
fore any of the regular scheduled speak- 
ers were called up, Joseph C. Staples, 
president of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion, presented the National Association 
with a specially designed business ban- 
ner. The emblem consisted of a white 
anchor on a blue field with the slogan 
“The greatest thing in the world.” It 
was accepted by President Shuff. 


R. STEPHENSON in explaining 
the general purpose and plan of the 
meeting said that the most complete 


hian National, opened the meeting with 
his talk on “Life Insurance Programs.” 
The convention was then turned over 
to Ernest W. Owen, manager of the 
Sun Life of Canada at Detroit. Mr. 
Owen called on a number of men to re- 
spond to the five cases offered for con- 
sideration, \rguments and plans for 
selling the cases listed were offered by 
ten or twelve in rapid succession. 
Charles Jerome Edwards of Brooklyn 
offered various resolutions, all of which 
were passed. Telegrams of sympathy 
were sent to Henry J. Powell of Louis 
ville, Ky., whose wife died recently, and 
to Lawrence Priddy, of New York, a 
former president of the association, who 


educational program yet prepared had 
been drawn up by those in charge of 
the educational work for the National 
Association. He said that E. A. 
Woods, general agent of the Equitable 
of New York at Pittsburgh, was en- 
titled to most of the credit for the 
great strides that had been made by the 
National Association along educational 
lines. Mr. Stephenson said that the 
gathering might more properly be 
termed a Life Underwriters’ Conven- 
tion than a Canadian or American 
affair. Mr. Stephenson then turned the 
chairmanship over to John L. Shuff, 
president of the National Association, 
who was given a rousing demonstration 
as he stepped to the center of the plat- 
form. 

Charles Jerome Edwards of Brooklyn, 
the “old reliable,” was particularly noisy 
in his manifestations of appreciation. 
President Shuff referred to the outburst 
from Mr. Edwards’ corner of the room, 
and said: “He is noisy and troublesome 
| would not go to a meeting without 
him but I would not give $2 for another 
like him.” 


RESIDENT SHUFF then outlined 

briefly the activities of the National 
Association and his own work for the 
organization during the past year. He 
explained that he had travelled 40,000 
miles in the interests of the organiza- 
tion, visiting every state in the Union 
except five. He told of the sales courses 
held throughout the United States dur- 
ing the year. He predicted that within 
the next ten years every state university 
in the country will be teaching life in- 
surance in something the same manner 
that is being followed by the Carnegie 
Institute at the present time. He de- 
clared that in the near future insurance 
commissioners in all states will put the 
responsibility for the proper kind of 
men getting into the life insurance busi- 


is in poor health, and who is recuperat 
ing at Lake Louise. Memorial resolu 
tions were adopted for the late George 
H. Gaston, vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life. Resolutions of apprecia- 
tion were passed for John L. Shuff 
Franklin W. Ganse, E. A. Woods, Judge 
Charles }. Orbison and W. E. Eisen 
hauer. 

Frederick A. Wallis, general agent of 
the Fidelity Mutual at New York City, 
n.ade a stirring and inspiring address 
on “Human Needs Supplied by Life 
Insurance.” Mr. Wallis proved to be 
an orator of rare ability. He gave one 
of the most moving talks heard at the 
meeting. 
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ness upon the shoulders of the men 
already carrying on life insurance work, 


where it properly belongs. 


66 WANT the boys and girls who are 

at this meeting to quit calling life 
insurance a game,” said Mr. Shuff. “It 
is not a game, it is a big, serious, scien- 
tific busmess. If it is only a game to 
you, get out, because you will never 
make anything more than a game ot it. 
If you are ready to regard it as the 
most important business in the country 
today, stay in and study and learn. You 
will make your mark.” 

At the conclusion of his talk Mr. 
Shuff showed the audience an electric 
bell that had been installed on the 
speakers’ platform. He pressed a but- 
ton, ringing the bell a tew times and 
then said, 


“I am going to ring this on 
any guy, big or little, married or single, 
black or white, who talks longer than 
it says he should talk, on the program.” 

Mr. Shuff introduced Mr. John A. 
Stevenson, vice-president of the Equita- 
le of New York, who talked on the 
“Human Element in Salesmanship.” Dr 
Stevenson was followed by Mayor Ma 
guire of Toronto, who extended a whole- 
hearted welcome to the city. 


W. Charters of the Bureau of 
e Personnel Research of the Car- 
negie Institute had as his general topic, 
“How Men Are Influenced to Buy.” Be- 
fore the speaker next scheduled was 
invited to the platform, S. H. Swope 
of the Union Central at Cincinnati in- 
jected an unexpected stir into the meet 
ing by offering a resolution to the effect 
that the National Association oppose 
the savings bank-life insurance plan and 
not favor any plan whereby a savings 
bank account and a life insurance policy 
were in any way combined. Mr. Swope’s 
resolution was quickly disposed of by 
Charles Jerome Edwards, general agent 
of the Equitable at Brooklyn, who 
moved that it be referred to the execu- 
tive committee with power to act 
James Elton Bragg, instructor in the 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
in New York University, was the last 
regular speaker Tuesday morning. He 
talked on “The Close.” “Tests for the 
Close” and “Cultivation of the ‘Yes’ 
Attitude on the Part of the Prospect.” 


D R. STEVENSON announced that 
e the Carnegie Institute had put all 
of its educational material into text- 
book shape and worked out a course oi 
instruction that might be adopted by 
any university desiring to install life 
insurance courses. Mr. Stevenson saiG 
that there had been many requests from 
universities all over the country for text- 
books or material arranged in such form 
as to make it possible for any wel! 
managed university to offer students a 
life insurance course similar to the one 
that has been given by the New York 
University, Carnegie Institute, Univer 
sity of Oklahoma and University of 
Denver. Mr. Stevenson explained that 
the president of each local association 
will receive a letter explaining just how 
the course may be established at the 
university in his city or state. Mr. 
Stevenson declared that this plan, when 
put into effect, would constitute one of 
the greatest forward steps ever taken by 
the life insurance business. 

Frank G. Ganse submitted the execu 
tive committee report showing the con- 
dition of the Association 


Canadians Strong for Advertising 


Those who attended the convention 
from the United States were struck with 
the fact that Canadian life companies 
apparently make a practice of running 
advertisements regularly in the datly 
newspapers. During the course of the 
meeting there appeared in the Toronto 
papers advertisements of the Manufac 
turers Life of Toronto, the Imperial 
Life of Toronto, the Commonwealth 
Life of Hamilton and the London L ite 
of London. Officials of the Canadian 
companies say that they had had very 
satisfactory results from their news- 
paper advertising, and the campaigns 
now under way will be continued. 
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High Lights From ‘Toronto Convention 
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will piles it in the weak places. 
There was not a single discordant note 
at the Toronto meeting, or unnecessary 
or unwise controversy. The spirit of the 
association is constructive and too much 
alive to be unduly critical. The Toronto 
convention was a big success. 
+. * * 
HE Toronto convention was espe- 


cially interesting from the stand- 
point of the value of the case method 


of discussion in conventions. At Cleve- 
land the plan did not work very well 
although some good material was 


brought out, but it was felt that the edu- 
cational value of the individual case 
plan was very great even though not 
so much actual information would be 
developed as through the old method. 
The fact must be faced that a very large 
percentage of life insurance is sure to 
be written without the element of pro- 
fessional service entering very largely 
into the sale. The men in attendance 
at the convention were certainly above 
the average and yet there was a surpris- 
ing lack of response to the leader’s re- 
quests for full and intelligent discussion. 
Either men are not accustomed to think 
as readily in a convention on such sub- 
jects as they would in a private inte1- 
view or they are decidedly lacking in 
ability to analyze a prospect's life insur- 
ance needs. 


T must, of course, be admitted that 
any statement of a case, no matter 
how carefully made, may either be in- 
complete or while it may apply at the 
time the insurance is solicited it is apt 
to require radical change within a short 


time. The conclusion of one of the care- 
ful observers at Toronto was that in a 
very great many cases, especially of 


younger men whose lines in life are not 
settled, the only safe method to pursue 
is to write the insurance from time 
to time and adopt the program as the 
insure d himself develops the conditions 
on which the insurance must be based. 


O take the first case on the program, 

that of Sam Wilson, aged 27 years, 
wife 25, and one child two years old. 
travelling man with $3,000 salary: To 
prescribe a life program for this man all 
laid down in advance when practically 
his whole life, with its possibilities un- 
developed and unknown, is before him, 
is a very difficult or impossible thing to 
do in any dogmatic fashion. The 
danger which agents using the case 
method are likely to fall into is to try 
to prescribe for the case as it stands, 
without being able to consider intelli- 
gently enough the possibilities of the 
future. Should not the professional 
idea be rather to start in a more modest 
and diagnose the case anew each 


way 
year or so, completing the diagnosis 
perhaps ten or fifteen years later? 


MPHASIS should, therefore, perhaps, 

be laid upon the idea of continual 
professional service rather than on 
settling up the whole matter at once. If 
this is the case, then by reason of the 
extreme difficulty in the analysis of all 
the possibilities, it is going to be im- 
possible to go beyond a certain point 
at a convention in using the case 
method. The principal value of laying 
such great emphasis on the case method 
in the national convention is to direct 
the minds of such of those agents as 
are capable of it toward the idea of con- 
tinuous professional service and so far 
as the details of each case are con- 
cerned, they must aeate be left to the 
future as the prospect himself develops 
his own life and possibilities. 

* * * 


HERE is another thought in con- 

nection with this subject of national 
convention programs which naturally 
occurs to one at this point. Notwith- 
standing the high grade of talent 
brought into the convention in the vari- 
ous speakers one cannot but be im- 
pressed by the repetition, even by the 
best of them, of ideas and illustrations 
which have been stated many times 
before and which have now become 
common knowledge among life agents. 


Twenty Specific Objections to 
Buying Life Insurance Answered 


T. WILSON of the Canada Life at 

Halifax, led the discussion of the 

answers to the 20 specific objec- 
tions to life insurance listed in the pro- 
gram. This was one of the big features 
of the Wednesday morning meeting. 
The objections listed and the answers 
given are as follows: 

* * * 

I CAN’T AFFORD IT. 

MR. SILLS: I meet that objection 
by agreeing with the man. I say: 
know you can’t afford it. I don’t se« 
why your wife married you. I am sorry 
for her. The thing to do is to work a 
little harder and see if you can’t make 
a little more money.” I find if you 
agree with the average man on that ob- 
jection he will finally come to disagree 
with you and claim that he can afford it. 

MR. STARK (Guthrie, Okla.): I say: 

“Tf you cannot afford it under your pres- 
ent method of expenditure, let us see 
if we cannot arrange your expenditure 
in accordance with a budget which will 
make room for it. 

MR. HOLLOWAY (Toronto) I 
had a case the other day of a man who 
said he was carrying all he could af- 
ford. I suggest paying for life insur- 
ance like you subscribe to your church. 
You put your hand in your pocket for 
that week by week and you do not 
miss it. 

” ~ x 

I WANT TO PAY MY PRESENT 
DEBTS FIRST. 

MR. STARK: 
came to see you, 
yourself,” 

MR. SMITH: “If you 
pay your debts, let your wife be 
and pay them for you.” 

MR. WOODS: You'd better 
persent for an asset than pay 7 
for a liability when you die. 

When a man says, “I want to pay my 


“That is the reason | 
you want to pay them 


don't live to 
honest 


pay 3 
percent 


The great a alia laid upon education 
in the national and in the sales conven- 
tions, through the various publications, 
the companies’ own schools and bulletin 
services, etc., has brought out most of 
the big things. The only way in which 
constantly new material can be _ se- 
cured is through the case or individual 
method which, of course, opens endless 
possibilities, but if this is a difficult 
method to follow in large conventions, 
what is to be the future of the educa- 
tional side of the national convention 
which has been its chief inspiration? 


HE convention has gotten entirely 

away from the old set idea of reso- 
lutions, discussions and controversies. 
It doesn’t like to discuss and pass upon 
the general line of subjects, usually of a 
controversial nature, which used to 
occupy the time and attention so fully, 
any more than the average agent likes 
to fight over points of policy contract, 
rates, dividends, surrender values, rela- 
tive merits of companies, etc., which for 
years kept the average life agent in the 
$100,000 class. The successful agent 
of- today likes to treat these matters 
purely as a side issue and to paint the 
picture of life insurance itself. 


HEN, for instance, the Cincinnati 


Association introduced in open 
convention its resolution on savings 
hbank-life insurance, the entire conven- 


tion showed not the slightest interest, 
but quickly referred the matter to the 
resolutions committee and went on with 
its absorbing study of sales methods. 
It would be almost impossible to inject 
into a crowd of 1,000 or 1,500 delegates 
any such subject and hold the interest, 
no matter how important the topic 
might be. It simply is not the temper 


of the national convention to go into all 
of these matters, but the convention ex- 
pects that they shall be handled by com- 
petent committees and as little of the 


present debts,” I ask, “What creditors, 
your ordinary creditors, or your pre- 
ferred creditors?” He says, “Who are 
my preferred creditors?” “That woman 
who gave you all the credit in the world, 
she is your preferre d credi tors. 


I HAVE ALL THE INSURANCE 
I WANT, I DON’T WANT ANY 
MORE INSURANCE.” 

MR. HUMPHREY (Altoona, Pa.) 
“Il realize that you feel that you have all 
the msurance you want, that is_ the 
reason I have called to see you,” and 
then | proceed to show him, 

* - ~ 


I HAVE ALL THE INSURANCE 
I NEED. 

MR. HAMILTON (Buffalo): “How 
do you know, what is your program, by 
what logical reasoning do you arrive at 
that conclusion?” 

“Fifteen dollars a week is the very 
least any one can live on, Have you 
enovgh gilt-edged assers to produce 
that income at 6 per cent per annum.” 

* * * 


I WANT TO TALK IT OVER 
WITH MY WIFE. 

H. O. KRAMER (Columbus, O.): 
“Do you want to ask your wile if you 


can break your marriage vow? 
” x 


I AM SINGLE AND DO NOT 
NEED IT. 

“Age 65 will bring death, disability 
or old age. The probability is you will 
narry and need msurance of all three 
kinds.” 

“Every man who has responsibilities 
ought to have life insurance. If you 
have no responsibilities, yet some.” 

“Can you go to a bank and borrow 
$500 on your own name as security? 
You and | want to run this town some 
day. We want to succeed the men we 
are working for now, let us arrange a 
program that will enable us to go and 


time of the main body taken 


possible. 


up as 
* * * 


A. WOODS of Pittsburgh strongly 

eadvocated the case method at con- 
ventions because he says it is the pro- 
fessional method of seiling life insur- 
ance and the life insurance agent should 
think and act as a professional man 
The case method of study of salesman- 
ship compels him to think in terms of 
service to the client, to find out his indi- 
vidual needs and fit the policy to the 
case. There is no professional service 
in life insurance unless this is done— 
without it life insurance work is simple, 
everyday salesmanship. The National 
Association has a big task before it, 
Mr. Woods says, in educating the 
150,000 life salesmen of the country 
to individual and professional service in 
each case. 

. es £ 


| Contes back over the last few 
conventions a number of the dele- 
gates agreed that the Boston convention 
reached the highest point of efficiency 
and interest and brought out the great- 
est amount of new selling material. The 
plan followed was to have a leader for 
each topic and then to call for one to 
five minute talks after the leader had 
started the subject and laid the founda- 


tion. 
= 


HE business has become a colossus. 

Canadian and United States condi 
tions in the life insurance field are that 
in Canada the companies are still looked 
to for the initiative as well as the finan- 
cial support in the various agency move- 
ments; in the States the companies 
long ago retired to the background and 
these are matters for the agents them- 
selves to handle. Years ago conditions 
in the States were very much as they 
still are in Canada—the companies were 
pretty much the whole thing. 


borrow whatever we need to run the 
boss's business.’ 

MR. JONES (Saskatoon): “Thre: 
things a young man wants, accident in- 
surance, life insurance, and a good wif 
then he is ready tor living or dying. 


I AM NOT READY JUST NOW. | 
WILL TAKE IT LATER. 

MR. BERWICK (Montreal): “If |] 
were a real estate salesman | could giv: 
you an option on a property, and you 
could buy it later. Who under the sun 
can give you an option on lie or health 
so that you can buy them later? 

MR. KING (Portland, Me.): “You 
guess you will take it later. Guess on 
the weather, guess on a poker game or 
something of that kind, but don’t guess 
on your hie or health. 

* ~ * 

I WILL THINK IT OVER. 

‘You better act now and think it over 
after, and your estate will be better off 

MY WIFE OBJECTS TO INSUR.- 
ANCE. 

MR. REDDICK It is not for your 


wife, it is for your widow.” 
» ~ * 


AGAINST MY RELIGION. 

“The first legal reserve life insurance: 
company in the United States was tl 
Presbyterian Munisters’ Relief 
tion.” 

“I think it would be a good plan t 
tell him he didn’t have any religion.” 


CAN SAVE MY OWN MONEY. 


‘How much have you saved?’ 
* * * 


I HAVE PROPERTY AND DO 
NOT NEED INSURANCE. 

“Your property is worth say $10,000 
now, and you have worked 15 years 
to get it. If you will give me $300 and 
put your name on the dotted line, you 
can in 10 minutes add to your estate an 
amount equal to that which has taken 
you 15 years to get. i 

‘Your property will probably decreas; 
in value, why not buy at par? 

“Life insurance is the only property 
you can buy in which you can tell your 
equity five, ten, 15 or 30 years from 
now.” . » ; 

I DON’T WANT TO LEAVE A 
LOT OF MONEY FOR SOME 
OTHER MAN TO SPEND. 








Assoc la- 


“Leave it on the income plan.” 
“If you leave enough life insurance 
your wife would not have to marry 


another man.’ 

“Your wife was so badly fooled the 
first time she won't want to take a sec- 
ond chance.” 

lf you carried some good life insur- 
ance and left it to your wife, she would 
not have to take the first thing that came 
along, she could take her time and pick 
a real man.” 

“For heaven’s sake buy some life in- 
surance and give your children a chance 
to get one good father anyway.” 

* © * 


MY WIFE EARNED A GOOD 
SALARY BEFORE WE WERE 
MARRIED, AND SHE COULD RE- 
TURN TO THE SAME OCCUPA- 
TION. 

“Times have changed in the 15 vears 
since you married her.” 

“Human beings depreciate just as ma- 
chinery, and I doubt if your wife could 
perform now as she did 15 years ago. 

“What guarantee have you that your 
wife will have the health she had 15 


years ago?” 

MR. RUSSELL (Los Angeles): At 
least indemnify her for the time she lost 
with you.” 


x * # 


MY WIFE HAS MONEY OF HER 
OWN. MY WIFE’S PEOPLE ARE 
WEALTHY. 

“Don’t let your wife’s 
bury her anyway.” 

“Your father-in-law will have a lot 
more respect for you if you make some 
provision for his daughter.” 

“You are too proud to leave 
wife to the charity of her family.’ 

“Did you marriage vow contain a 
rider in which it was stated that when 
you were through Dad would take her 

back?” 


family have to 


your 
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he Clo 


to discuss the 


T IS rather difficult 
| close without reviewing a little the 

whole problem of salesmanship, be- 
cause after all the close is nothing but 
the final step in a process, and unless 
the process has been right all the clever 
tactics in the world for closing will not 
get the business. I think of the close 
this way, as the keystone of an arch. 
Now the arch will not hold unless the 
keystone is there, so there can be no 
sale without an effective close. On the 
other hand the finest keystone in the 
world will not make an arch unless it 
has the supporting stones beside it. 
Likewise in selling, the finest tactics 
for closing will not make the sale un- 
less the other factors in the problem 
have been properly taken care of. The 
close is really just leading the prospect 
from a state of inactivity and delibera- 
tion to one of activity in satisfying a 
desire that he feels to be immediate. 


~ ) our first problem is to make our 
prospect feel an unsatisfied need, 
ike him realize that need now. It is 
ill right to get a man to want life in- 
surance three years from now, but that 
loes not get the application today. Men 
do things in order to satisfy their needs. 





DAVIS 


FRANK H. 


Vice-president Equitable Life of New 
York 


Practically everything man does in life 
is a reaction to the stimulus of some 
need. If he is hungry he gets food, if 
he is cold he looks for shelter, he gets 
after the things he needs. That arises 
out of man’s relationship to nature. The 
problem is to get a man to give up 
something which he has now in order to 
put that money into life insurance. In 
other words, if I have an income of 
$3,000 a year I cannot spend $2,000 for 
one thing and another $1,000 for another 
thing and $1,000 for another thing. My 
problem is to pick out the satisfactions 
that I want out of that money, that are 
possible to obtain from that $3,000, and 
the problem of the salesman selling life 
insurance 1s to get a man to give up 
something that he is getting with part 
of that $3,000 and put it into life insur- 


nflict all the time, in every man’s 


N every family conference there is that 
ce 
I freedom of 


ind. If you want the 
achelorhood you cannot be married 
ind have a home and family; if you 

nt to be wealthy you cannot be a 
nister of the gospel; you cannot have 
everything, it is a matter of choosing 
he things that will give you satisfac- 


tion. Now life insurance needs are not 
mm ediate, they are for the future 
there are very few men who sit down 


imagine the situation their family 
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would face tomorrow if they went to 
meet their Maker tonight. I never met 
a man who had done that. Men do not 
feel the need for life insurance as an 
immediate thing. No healthy man can 
imagine himself dead. When he thinks 
of the future of his family he always 
thinks of it with him at the head. If he 
thinks of buying a home he thinks of 
it in terms of the family with him at 
the head moving into the home. 


Now: how to make life insurance 
needs immediate is our first prob- 
lem in the closing. We have to project 
the matter from the future to the pres- 
ent. How can we do it? I am getting 
back now to the practical side. We have 
to make him see that his family will 
need food and clothing and shelter 
through the years if he should go to- 
night. First, take the disability clause. 
Take one little thing that does not af- 
tect the family immediately but does 
indirectly. Have you ever heard a 
salesman say this: “In case of total and 
permanent disability our company will 


pay you 1 percent of the face of the 
contract per month—etc., etc.?” Have 
you ever heard a salesman talk that 
way? That gives the prospect no con- 
crete idea. He has a vague idea that it 
neans sickness of some kind, but it 


means nothing to him in terms of red 


blooded life. 


Bee me give you another example, 
this is an actual case. A salesman 
had gone with four friends into the big 
woods for his vacation, they were going 
to spend some time in the virgin forest. 
They had a guide. The first night when 
they were 30 miles into the woods and 
the guide had gone to sleep, they were 
talking about their business, and the 
life insurance man kept quiet, not trying 
to sell life insurance on a social 
sion, and one of the cthers said to him, 
“You are a —— of a life insurance agent 
not to have said anything about life in 
surance.” He said: “Well, boys, I will 
tell you, but first of all I want a prom- 
ise from you that if any one of you 
wants to buy life insurance from me you 


occa- 


will walk back 30 miles to the nearest 
town with me tomorrow for examina 
tion.” 


get here is the way he painted his 
picture. He said: “Boys, we are 
out here in the woods just as God made 


them. It is possible that something 
might happen to our guide and we would 
become lost here in the woods. Men 


have done so before. Can't you imagine 
yourself wandering in this great forest? 
Imagine the days running into a weck, 
weeks into a month, months into a year, 
and we are still lost, wandering in the 
forest, fishing and hunting to keep our- 

for three years, five years, 


1 al 
Scives alive 


James E. Bragg comes from New York City. He spoke on “The Close.” 


Mr. Bragg’s address made a deep impression on those who heard it. 


Life 


insurance men find one of the most difficult problems in their canvass is to 


bring a man to that point where he can be successfully closed. 


When 


should the closing process really become warm and how should it be carried 
through? Mr. Bragg is secretary of the New York City Life Underwriters’ 
Association. He has spent eight weeks as instructor of life insurance in the 
Oklahoma University. Mr. Bragg has béen engaged as instructor for the 
fall term of the insurance class of New York University. This university is 
»pening a school of life insurance salesmanship. 


UT suppose we put it this way: “I 

came out of the Hudson Terminal 
this morning and I saw a poor blind 
fellow who has been standing there day 
after day for years, I always look at him 
because there is something about him 
that interests me, the refinement of his 
face, probably O. Henry could find a 
story there: there he stands selling pen- 
cils. Now if I were blind I think I 
could reconcile myself to the loss of all 
the beauties that come through the eyes 
if I could have beautiful music, but | 
could not reconcile myself to thinking 
of my little daughter working in a 
factory or my son working in a sweat 
shop or my wife toiling over the wash 
tub wearing her life cut because of my 
blindness. Now isn’t it wonderful that 
for the price of those few pencils that 
he sells every day you and I can at least 


offset those bitterest horrors of blind- 
ness, isn’t that wonderful?” 
OESN’T that create a_ picture? 


What I am trying to illustrate is, if 
you paint a picture you get action. You 
touch the imagination, just as I talk of 
it I can feel my hands getting wet, I 
feel myself as the blind man. So I say, 
appeal to the imagination. I do not 
mean paint the picture for him in de- 
tail—let his imagination do that—but 
suggest the picture to him. If you speak 
to me of color I can see the sunset. If 
you speak of a sound I can hear the 
breakers on the shore. I construct the 
picture in my imagination. Let your 
man do that, but suggest it to him, start 
it—he is not a self-starter. Frequently 
people can get a better impression of a 
scene from a wood-cut than from a pho- 
tograph, because imagination fills in the 
details 


ten years. We have been ten years in 
this great forest and then a survey party 

ls us and we are going home again to 
the folks. Are we? Is there a home 
after ten years? Who paid off the mort- 
gage? Is the little family together? Who 
paid the grocery man every week? Who 
paid the taxes? Who sent the children 


finds 


to school? Are we going back to the 
same thing you think you are going 
back to? 


a ET us imagine you say: ‘Yes, ten 
years ago a man by the name of 
Bragg sold me a little plan that would 
provide money for the mortgage and a 


check every month for the wife and 
education for the children so that those 
children should have a mother’s care 
during those years that I have been 
legally dead; I am going back and they 
will be glad to see me because I did my 
duty.’ Boys, would you like a propo- 
sition like that?” They said: “You bet 


we would.” 

Or would you put it this way: “I have 
the finest company in the world, it 
$100.000.000 of ] 


has 
assets and hundreds of 
force. My con- 
of the non-forfeiture class. It 
has cash values after three years, loan 
values, etc. Our dividends are the big 
gest—etc.” Would they have walked 30 
miles for that? 


insurance in 


millions 
tract 1s 


PPEAL to the imagination. At the 
same time while we paint the pic- 
ture of a man’s home, of his children, 


are appealing to his heart. It is 
decisions. It 
and 


vou 
through the heart we get 


is through the instincts emotions 


that we learn to want things, and if we 
paint pictures which will bring that 
need down to the present we get his 


name on the dotted line, we are making 


= 


e—Getting the “Yes” Attitude 


the problem one that has to be settled 
today. That method does another thing, 
it forestalls objections. There are only 
three objections really that a man can 
raise; that he need it, 
It you translate. life insurance into terms 
of lite as it is lived and get away from 
those hollow formularies that we have 
been deifying for the last 30 years, if 
you do that you have established the 
need and you will not need to argue 


one 1s does not 


about it. 


NOTHER objection is that he can- 

not pay for it. Maybe he cannot, 
but usually that objection means this: 
“Il am unwilling to give up the things of 
today for the needs of the future.” But 
if you can make the future come down 
into the present, then it will get the 
preterence over the automobile or some- 
thing else he is thinking about. 

The other objection he can raise, “I 
cannot get it,” is one you and I cannot 
settle. The only thing to do is to give 
him a chance to see if he can 


MMARIZE by saying that the 
close depends on what has gone be- 
tore. rhe close is easy if the rest of the 
has been handled properly, if 
has been created. If you have 


process 


the desire 
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linked life insurance up with life as he 
lives it, your pictures have appealed to 
his imagination and eliminated objec- 
tions: he wants it, and to close is a 
simple process. But while we are paint 
ing pictures we have to remember that 
we are not there as artists developing 
art for art’s sake, we are there to get 
business, we do not need to give him a 
whole art gallery, give him just one pic- 
ture and ask if he wants it, and give him 
a chance to get it. To after all 
a little act of signing or saying 
saying or implying it. 


close 
is just 
ves either by 


There is an old story about leading a 
horse to water, but you cannot make 
him drink You can lead your pros 


pect up to your closing tactics, but you 
till have to make him buy. If you lead 
horse to water and he won't drink, 


vour 
feed him salt, get him thirsty. If you 
make your prospect so thirsty for this 


wonderful drink of life insurance he will 
drink it, but do not wait for him to go 
to the table and get it. 


N WwW I discussing the 
preparation for the there is 
one other element. The is a de- 
cision, a choosing between this or that. 
Since it is a decision let us begin to get 
decision from him from the beginning, 
get this thing we call the “Yes” attitude 
The final decision is the capstone, but 


have been 
close: 


close 
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we have to have the understructure be- 
fore we can put the capstone on. Get 
him to say yes to every point you make. 
Ask your questions in such a way that 
he has to say yes. Suppose you are sell- 
ing an educational policy. You know he 
has a son named William, and he is a 
Yale man. You are talking with him 
and you say: “You have a son named 
William?” “Yes.” And undoubtedly 
you are already planning to send him 
to New Haven?” if he is a Yale man 
he has to say yes. “Now, did you ever 
stop to consider the possibility that you 
will not be able to send that boy to 
New Haven? Yet you realize, do you 
not, that there is such a _ possibility?” 
He has to say yes—so you have started 
him, Get this “yes” all the way through, 
to every point you make, and when you 
get to the final yes he cannot turn back. 
It is like going through one of these 
turnstiles that lead to the exhibition. If 
you walk through the right way it will 
go with you, but you cannot turn back. 
He cannot go back unless he denies his 
firm convictions, and no man will do 
that. 


OW let us assume we have pre- 

sented our case preperly, been get- 
ting our yes all the way through, when 
are you going to close? Well, first of 
all I deny the efficiency of a method 
which tries to close a man before he 
has had a chance to look at what you 
have. He is not a sucker that you are 
trying to get into a net with some clever 
trick. He is a live human being that 
you are trying to help. Before you start 
to close give him a chance to know 
what kind of help you can give him. 
Then just as soon as you have done 
that and have got his response you can 
begin your closing. We cannot wait 
for him to say: “Yes, that is wonderful. 
I assure you I must have that today.” 
They do not do that. Say: “Now we 
have discussed this thing, isn’t it won- 
derful that there is such a plan by which 
you can guarantee that everything you 
want to do for your wife and children 
will be done? Isn't that fine?” Get 
him to say yes, and then start to close. 
Now there are certain signals he will 
give. Say he asks the price. Well, if 
he asks the price as soon as you begin 
to talk to him he probably only wants it 
to be able to say it is too much, but 
if he has heard your big points and 
then says, “What is the price?” that is 
an indication of interest. Go after him 
then, 


OW the actual tactics of the close 

are simple. There are several meth- 
ods that can be used. I will have to 
give them to you hastily. One is, get a 
decision on a minor peint. I was talk- 
ing on the way up with a man who sells 
life insurance amounting to $2,000,000 a 
year. He says: “I put the application 
in front of a man and then I refer to 
the question, ‘Shall the premium be paid 
annually or quarterly?’ Get him to de- 
cide that first, then I assume that is a 
decision on the whole thing. I give him 
an alternative proposal. I say: ‘Would 
you prefer to have the contingent bene- 
ficiary your boy or your mother?” Some 
question which, no matter how he an- 
swers, means yes. Then go ahead and 
get his signature. Ask him his middle 
name and get his middle name down and 
hand him the application while the ink 
is moist. Let him complete the process 
you have begun. Let him complete the 
action which vou have started. Don’t 
use words that suggest the sales resist- 
ing element. Don’t ask him to sign, tell 
him to write. Do not ask him for a 
note, get a due bill or an I. O. U. Save 
a big point for the end in case you need 
it. Save a knockout blow in case he 
wavers. Save the biggest point you 
have ready in case of need.” 


bigs one thing in conclusion. You 
can know all the clever tactics of 
salesmanship, you can use all the meth- 
ods that have ever been formulated as 
being effective in getting a man to buy, 
but unless you get the personal force 
behind your words they are absolutely 
no good, i . 
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Responsibility Of Agent and 
ib. ». His Opportunity for Service 


By FRANK H. DAVIS 


HE familiar question, “Am I my 

brother’s keeper?” has from time 

immemorial been the subject of de- 
bate, pro and con, and I shall not at- 
tempt to launch into a subject of such 
magnitude, nevertheless there is such a 
thing as individual responsibility and we 
cannot evade it, try as we may. It is 
a factor in every phase of human life. 
| know of no relationship, however, 
where a true conception of responsibil- 
ity is of more importance than in the 
relationship of the life insurance sales- 
man to his clientele. 

We have reached a point in the dis- 
tribution of life insurance where it is 
sold, not simply because it is life in- 
surance and because it has a_well- 
defined value, but because it is espe- 
cially adapted to cover certain human 
needs. These needs are many and 
varied. But they exist, differing, per- 
haps, but always present in the life of 
every man, and covering not only the 


present, but reaching far out into the 


future. Here’s where responsibility 
steps into the game. I am a firm be- 
liever in the advisability of a life in- 
surance program for the insured. A 


salesman, however, in pointing out or 
bringing more clearly to the mind of the 
client the existence of a need or a 
series of needs—and it is well to bear in 
mind that the salesman does not create 


| in other lines. 


the insurance public. There is no ex- 
cuse for ignorance in this business to- 
day. There are facilities for education 
on every hand. Every progressive life 
insurance company is today providing 
opportunities and urging the acceptance 
of these opportunities, for the training 
and educating of the salesman. The 
amount of midnight oil consumed may 
now in most places be expressed in 
terms of kilowats, but it still serves the 
purpose and the man or woman who has 
the keen desire to fulfill his or her re- 
sponsibility and to make life count for 
most is not passing by opportunities for 
self-improvement. Education is some- 
thing that no man ever completes and 
there is no more hopeless a failure than 
the man who is satisfied with his store 
of knowledge and who closes his mind. 


T was also my intention to say some- 

thing of the opportunity of the life 
insurance salesman. Responsibility and 
opportunity go hand in hand and the 
two together form a combination oi 
profound importance. 

Naturally, the greatest opportunity in 
the life insurance business is that of 
service. I make that statement with all 
due respect to the opportunity for the 
earning of money. I would not for one 
moment belittle the financial returns to 
the agent from this business. No man 


Frank H. Davis, vice-president of the Equitable Life of New York, is 
| one of the most forceful agency generals in the country. Mr. Davis was not 


born into the life insurance business. : ; " : 
His powerful physique, his delightful personality and his 


He came into it after an experience 


| command over men fit him especially for field generalship. Mr. Davis won 


| his spurs with the Equitable out on the firing line, then as agency inspector 
in the Northwest and later at Chicago. 


In his talk at Toronto, Mr. Davis 


took occasion to point out the opportunity in life insurance work for the 
agent and also stressed the responsibility that rests upon an agent. 


the need, but merely endeavors to visual- 
ize it and to place it before his client 
in a clear and logical way—places him- 
self in the relationship of an adviser 
and thereby assumes a tremendous de- 
gree of responsibility. 


HEN a life insurance salesman en- 

joys the confidence of his fellow 
man he is more than a salesman. He is 
a counsellor, guide, benefactor and 
iriend. I feel sure you will agree with 
me that this is a responsibility that ts 
worthy of the serious consideration of 
every man and woman in the life insur- 
ance business of today. 

It does not take a vivid imagination 
to picture the far-reaching effects of 
the life insurance salesman’s work o7 
the lives of human beings. His efforts 
may mean peace of mind and plenty 
where there might have been wretched- 
ness and want: comfort where there 
might have been poverty; education 
where there might have been illiteracy; 
right and honorable living where there 
might have been crime; sound and 
stable industry where there might have 
been failure. I repeat that such a re- 
lationship carries a tremendous respon- 
sibility. 


P MOR life insurance salesmanship 
with the resultant dissatisfaction 
through failure properly to cover the 
real needs of the client is more often 
due to lack of education and preparation 
on the part of the agent than to an in- 
tentional disregard for responsibility or 
a conscience beclouded with selfish in- 
terest. Also the personal responsibility 
of the agents is shared by those who are 
charged with the training and super- 
vision of the salesman. This is the day 
of trained brains. No man or woman 
with a smattering of life insurance 


knowledge should assume the respon- 
sibility that goes with real service to 


can be in the proper frame of mind nor 
can he do his best work unless his in- 
come is at least sufficient to provide a 
comfortable living for himself and those 
dependent upon him. I dare say, 
though, that in no field of endeavor does 
opportunity hold forth the privilege of a 
financial return more nearly commensu- 
rate with effort and ability than in the 
life insurance business. The life insur- 
ance salesman determines his own in- 
come. He gets what he earns, and 
earns what he gets. 


N the days when Rome was the cen- 

ter of the world’s civilization, it is 
said that soldiers in passing through 
the country were permitted under the 
law to draft the service of a citizen of 
the country to help them carry their 
arms and necessary equipment. They 
could compel a man to assist them for 
a certain distance, which, for example, 
we will call a mile. Using this as the 
basis of a lesson, the Great Teacher 
gave to mankind a principle which is the 
embodiment of the true spirit of service 
when he said: “If any man compel 
thee to go with him cne mile, go with 
him twain.” This is the principle of 
“service plus.” Duty leads so far, but 
the man who will achieve the greater 
and more lasting success is that man 
who goes above and beyond the average 
conception of duty. One of the keenest 
and most successtul life underwriters of 
my acquaintance, a man whose methods 
I have had opportunity to observe care- 
fully, is a shining example of a prac- 
titioner of the principle of the second 
mile. His every sale is a masterpiece of 
service, and he rarely, if ever, loses a 
client. And strange as it may sound, 
those to whom he has sold insurance 
come to him time and again to buy. It 
is human nature to deal with the man 
who gives you the best valve and serv- 
ice, and the degree of service constitutes 
an important part of the value. 
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E C. SIMMONS, the founder of one 
e of America’s great mercantile es- 
tablishments, said: “The recollection of 
quality remains long after the price is 
forgotten,” and | believe it can be truth- 
tully said that the recollection of real 
service, service that goes beyond the 
sale, “service plus,” if I may so term it, 
remains in the mind of the insured long 
after the details of the transaction are 
forgotten. 

You have heard the saying, “Do what 
you are paid to do and then some.” The 
“then some” is what gets your salary 
raised. In no business or profession 
is there a broader field for the applica- 
tion of the principle of “service plus,” 
and I venture to say further that in no 
other field of endeavor are the rewards 
to a greater degree commensurate wit 
the time and effort expended. 


O man can consistently make the 

statement that the field of opportu- 
nity in the life insurance business is 
limited. The vein of gold in the great 
mine of life insurance is practically in- 
exhaustible. We deal with human lives. 
Each life represents an insurance value, 
directly or indirectly, and the population 
of the world is on the increase rather 
than the decrease. 

The man who says he can’t find pros- 
pects arouses in me a feeling of pity 
and a desire to point out te him his in- 
ability fully to appreciate opportunity. 
Men, uninsured and under-insured, pass 
him on every street, ride with him in the 
car, lunch in the same restaurant, live 
in the house next door—only a man who 
is blind, deaf and dumb can reasonably 
offer such an excuse, and I personally 
know of several men who have in spite 
of one or more physical handicaps made 
a success of life insurance salesman- 
ship. 


N the last analysis responsibility and 

opportunity, closely allied as they are, 
mean nothing to the man who has 
neither the power to act nor the will 
to do. We may desire to contribute 
our share toward making this world a 
better place to live in, but it will avail 
the world nothing unless we express 
our contribution in terms of action. If 
we are to have our part in the advance- 
ment of the standard of life insurance 
salesmanship, in the betterment of the 
business in which you and I are en- 
gaged, it stands to reason that we must 
give expression to our good intentions 
in terms of action, remembering also 
that this responsibility is an individual 
one and that the opportunity is your 
own, and bearing in mind the thought, 
“What I should do I can do, and what 
I can do should be done now, for I 
shall not pass this way again.” 


Chicago Is Easy 
Winner for 1923 


HICAGO easily captured the 1923 

convention. At the vote taken in 
the executive committee meeting the 
night before the convention proper 
opened 27 votes were cast for Chicago, 
10 for Des Moines and two for Detroit. 
The delegates from Detroit were un- 
fortunate in not being present at the 
executive committee meeting at which 
the convention city for next year was 
selected. William Van Sickle, manager 
of the Home Life at Detroit, was out 
of the room when the vote was being 
taken, as was also Fred Lawton of the 
Connecticut Mutual, president of the 
Detroit Association. Roy H. Heart- 
man, manager of the Equitable of New 
York for lowa, tried hard to win a big 
vote for Des Moines, but from the first 
it was apparent that Chicago was to 
get the meeting. 

Jules Girardin of the Phoenix Mutual 
at Chicago was at the head of the Chi- 
cago contingent, which went to Toronto 
largely tor the purpose of securing the 
meeting for next year. Mr. Girardin 
worked quietly but none the less effec- 
tually. It was not even necessary for 
him to have his posters, handbills, ban- 
ners and streamers taken out of the 
customs office. Chicago won “hands 
down.” 
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Use Case Method on Income Insurance 


UESDAY afternoon was given up 

almost wholly to the case method 

as applied to life income and 
business insurance. The subject of in- 
come insurance was opened by L. N. 
L’Esperance of Montreal, who made 
a strong plea for income insurance, but 
admitted that the tendency of most 
agents is to try selling income insur- 
ance for a time and then go back to 
the easier methods of lump sum. He, 
however, insisted that an agent makes 
a mistake in not sticking to the income 
insurance plan. In the first place, he 
said an agent makes larger average 
sales and that the prospect gets a pic- 
ture of life insurance service through 
the application of the income idea which 
he cannot possibly get through the 
presentation of “lump sum.” In En- 
gland and the European countries a 
man always thinks of money not in 
the term of capital itself, but of the 
income which it will produce, while in 
America he still thinks of money sim- 
ply as capital. This he believes is a 
mistake from the life insurance stand- 
point. 
2 ge gg income insurance makes 
the insured realize better his in- 


surance requirements, and even though 














FRANKLIN W. GANSE, Boston 
Columbian National Life 


a man cannot take the entire income 
program at once, it is much better to 
start him off with a small income pol- 
ley, basing his whole insurance pro- 
gram on income and building up the 
insurance as he can afford to do it, 
rather than to start him off with the 
unscientific lump sum idea. Then there 
is to be considered the advertising value 
when the policy becomes a claim, as 
each monthly payment is an advertise- 
ment to the circle of friends in which 
the beneficiary moves. Another advan- 
tage of income is that by reason of its 
broader scope and application it is con- 
stantly creating new insurable interests 
in men who otherwise could not be in- 
terested. From the viewpoint of the 
beneficiary also income insurance is 
much more desirable. 


.: J. EDWARDS of Brooklyn opened 
e the case discussion on income by 
a strong appeal for that form. He said 
that most agents like to take the eas- 
iest, quickest and safest way of getting 
a commission, as they think, by selling 
a $5,000 or $10,000 policy and forgetting 
about the service end of it. The only 
true form of “salvation insurance” is 
the life income. Although it takes a 
longer time to sell it and it involves 
much more study and greater service, 
in the end the agent would profit most 
by talking and selling only income in- 
surance. 


R. L’9ESPERANCE in his opening 
remarks said: 
“Some three years ago I called on a 
man who was pretty old. He had a 
little family, and nearly $100,000 of in- 


surance. My brother had tried to sell 
this man insurance and had not suc- 
ceeded. He had also been approached 


by several people, but when I explained 
the life income insurance policy he liked 
it right away and bought a contract. 
His other insurance, however, was on 
the lump sum plan. Last year I went 
back to see this man and sold him ad- 
ditional insurance, and so converted all 
his original insurance to life income. 
There was a great instance of where 
a man who presumed himself to be suf- 
ficiently insured was persuaded to take 
out more life insurance because of the 
additional value of the contract pre- 
sented, the type of contract. 

“I have another case which also il- 
lustrates that point. A certain man 
is married to a very wealthy woman, 
who has a great deal of money in her 
own name. I tried to sell him insur- 
ance in the ordinary way and couldn’t 
do it. He had a daughter about 16 
or 17, and I sold him a nice contract 
on the same basis. He said: ‘I don’t 
want to buy insurance for my wife, but 
I do for my daughter, and this looks 
like an awful good idea.’ The result 
was a sale.” 


R. EDWARDS in his opening re- 

marks said: “There is just one 
thought that I want to get over: We 
people are in the life insurance busi- 
ness, why? Presumably because we 
know our business. Why? Because 
we are able to tell a man his insur- 
ance needs. Maybe every man knows, 
or every prospect, what he ought to 
have, but my candid opinion is that 
every man may be willing to talk to 
you, you may listen a little, but—but 
after all, you are the doctor, and he is 
going to take your advice. He doesn’t 
need to know why you say so, or where 
you got your information, or how good 
your advice is, any more than you ex- 
pect it when you go to a doctor, or a 
lawyer or anybody else who is pre- 
sumed to be efficient in his business, 
and to know what he is talking about. 
I doubt very much whether any pros- 
pect of yours ever asked you the ques- 
tion, ‘Well, how do you know this? 
Prove it to me; show me,’ and if you 
show any degree of confidence in your- 
self and in your proposition to him, 
that man is going to have confidence 
in you and in your proposition, and in 
what is the greatest obligation of the 
life insurance business, and that is, the 
knowledge he has as to the obligation 
of life insurance applied in the way 
that would best serve the purpose and 
protect his interests and bring about 
the salvation of his family in the event 
of death. 


iT] HAT does the average man 

think that takes out a policy? 
Why, he thinks that he has done a great 
big thing, he has taken out a life in- 
surance policy and made provision for 
his family, and, gee! ain’t it fine! That 
is all there is to it. 

“What is the obligation of the life 
insurance agent? First, to show that 
man how his insurance program ought 
to be made out, and that part of his 
insurance program which we consider 
this afternoon is the most important 
of all the insurance, the salvation in- 
surance. You can talk all you please 
about your lump sum policy of insur- 
ance. It doesn’t cover the ground, it 
doesn’t carry out the man’s intention, 
and you know that it doesn’t. You are 
perfectly aware of that, but it is much 
easier for you, it is much more com- 
fortable for you to make a quick com- 
mission on a $5,000 or $10,000 life form 
of policy than it is for you to take that 
man to your heart and give him the 


straight goods as to the way that he 
ought to frame that insurance. 
sss 
Case No. 1 
HE first case outlined is that of 


Wilson, 27 years old; wife, 
child, 2 years old. He is a 
traveling salesman, earning a salary of 
$3,000 a year. He has bought a house 
for $8,000 on which he still owes $5,000 
that is to be paid on the installment 
plan at the rate of $600 a year. The 
interest on the mortgage is 7 percent, 
or $350. There is $950 that that man 
has to pay out of his income. That is 
used on account of his house. He has 
$2,050 to live on. In addition to that, 
he has his taxes, which ordinarily ought 
to be about $140 clear. That is cut- 
ting it down again. He carries no life 
insurance. Now we all know that that 
man needs life insurance, but it is a very 
ticklish question as to what amount of 
life insurance that fellow can carry with 
an income reduced to $2,050, less $140 
for taxes. It brings him down pretty 
close to a living point of $150 a month. 
In making up his budget he has got to 
make a provision for life insurance. He 
has a mortgage of $5,000, and I am 
going to ask Mr. John Henry Russell 
first to tell us how he would do it.” 

* * * 


OHN HENRY RUSSELL (Los An- 

geles): I take it for granted you 
all appreciate the problem that has been 
aptly outlined: he pays $600 a year on 
his house, $350 on his interest, and I 
figure, not to meet opposition, $175 a 
year on his taxes. That means $1,125 
fixed expenses. I would go to the man 
that took that mortgage and see if I 
couldn’t get time in which to pay for 
the house with the privilege of paying 
off as much as I wanted to and, in 
that way, probably finish it in eight or 
ten years. With $600 a year, interest 
and taxes, that leaves $1,875 a year, or 
$156 a month to live on and pay his 
life insurance. He has no rent to pay, 
and his expenses, we will presume, are 
paid while he is traveling. The first 
thing he must absolutely do is for him 
and his wife and the baby to sit down 
some evening and work out a budget 
and the budget I worked out for him 
leaves him $130 a month to live on. I 
know salaried men who get that and 
support themselves and a child older 
than 2 years. 


Sam 
25, one 


N ow that is $1,560 a year; that 
leaves $315 for his insurance de- 
posits. What is the best way to use 
the $315? He has a mortgage of $5,000, 
and the dearest thing to that man and 
his wife is the owning of their home. 
Besides, he has $3,000 equity in it, and 
he has to go through with it. In the 
event of his death, however, the best 
possible thing for her to do would be 
to sell that home and invest the $8,000, 
so that each year she would get $35 a 
month, or probably more. 3ut this 
$5,000 mortgage has to be taken care 
of, and in the case of his death certain 
expenses have to be taken care of and 
cleaned up, such as doctor, surgeon, 
hospital and nurse, and, for that pur- 
pose, funds are necessary, and I have 
cut that to a minimum of $1,500. 


need is an income for 

the wife and child. These are the 
three fundamental needs. Now, then, 
how are we to meet those needs through 
life insurance with a mortgage of $5,- 
000? The mortgage is becoming $600 
less each year, and at 7 percent on $600 
that he doesn’t have to pay each year, 
he would have $342 a year. Therefore, 
I suggest he take a policy for $5,000 
and use that $42 each year to convert 
that policy into an endowment policy 
at age 60, on which the deposit would 
be about $60 a year. The clean-up pol- 
icy would be $1,500. No matter if that 


HE third 


man dies at the age of 60, 65 or 85, he 
is going to need funds, no matter wha 
his age is. He has $1,500 for his clean- 
up policy. 


OW, then, the income for the wife 

and child. I have assumed this is 
a boy—and the insurance income is $50 
a month for 16 years. Then he is 18 
years and he takes up the father’s in- 
surance for his mother from then on. 
The second thing is to provide an in- 
come after the 16 years, at age 65. Then 
old Sam Wilson has an income of $68 
from the $5,000 policy and then his 
$5,000 original term policy, which is 
converted into an endowment policy, 
would supply him with $30 to $35 ad- 
ditional, making about $100 net for Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson so long as they lived. 
Or, in the case of his death, including 
the $8,000 from the house, which she 
invests and gets herself a very modest 
little two-roomed place, or else she lets 
part of the house, getting her rent free 
and getting an income of about $85 a 
month. 

* * * 


R. SINCLAIR (New York): I am 
very much interested in income in- 
surance, and I want to give you a 
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pointer on how to sell easily, to get a 
man’s attention and get his other in- 
surance converted, and put an additional 
policy on him. 

You know this is a nation where peo- 
ple’s minds are very short. A man 
dies, and the widow gets the check in 
payment of his insurance. About 30 
days afterwards he is entirely forgotten. 
That is a fact. The average life of an 
American estate is seven years. It is 
all gone in seven years. The majority 
of men want to be remembered a little 
whlie. We all can go back and think 
of a friend of ours who has died in the 
last year or so. You do not find his 
family thinking about him now. He is 
gone and forgotten. But here is the 
thing, the monthly income, that will 
keep his memory green, and put his es- 
tate beyond loss; something that will 
compel a man’s family to recognize him 
or his ability or life, and your care for 
them, simply the sending every month 
of this income check, a message from 
the grave, that although you are gone 
you haven’t forgotten them. 


. = + 
R. THORP (Dallas, Tex.): very 
briefly. I have solved this case for 
myself. Letusdothis: Let us first take 


a $5,000 term policy to kill that mort- 
gage that Sam is prepared to leave. 
Let us provide that Sam will take the 
mortgage with him, if he goes. Sec- 
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ond, Sam should leave sufficient funds 
to clean up his debts. Let us say he 
leaves $500 additional insurance for that 
purpose. Well, we have this mortgage 
and we have the personal expenses cov- 
ered by those two term policies. The 
next big thing, as I see it, is for Sam 
to take out an endowment policy, age 
65, that will provide about $50 a month 
for Mary and Sam both. In other 
words, a $10,000 policy will do that; 
about $210 a year. So we have provided 
ior those two things, provided for Mary 
if Sam goes and provided for Mary 
if Sam lives. We have still another fac- 
tor to provide for. There is a child here 
to be educated; he is not 2 years old, 
and a policy has to be taken out that 
will provide for sending the little boy 
to school for, say, a period of four 
years, to college or university, a policy 
of $2,500. That will make, in all, ap- 
proximately $400 a year for life insur- 
ance for protection and investment and 
in such a program we have provided 
for life insurance that will take care of 
bad debts, provide for the home, edu- 
cate the child, and take care of old age. 


es ¢ ®& 


(Baltimore): I would 

like to see someone put this into 
effect. I would like to see you try it. 
My opinion is that you have got to get 
really close up to Sam and his wife to 
really understand how much money 
they can possibly spare. You are not 
going to do it, save $400. I have tried 
it over and over again. My opinion is 
to get that amount of money first by 
getting term insurance in the begin- 
ning, every cent of it, because you have 
got to coax Sam down a step at a time; 
you can’t coax Sam all at once. I think 
that is the plan. In that way you have 
got Sam’s confidence, you haven't over- 
loaded him, and you are able to really 
value his life insurance needs in pro- 
portion. 


R. DARBY 


* * &* 
R. McMULLEN (Los Angeles): I 
would assume that the most im- 


portant thing for Sam is to care for 
his widow, if she should become a 
widow, and that 2-year-old child, for 


the next 10 or 15 years, until the young- 
ster had reached an age where he or 
she might be a help. I think possibly 
Sam has bought a home that cost a 
little too much money, but he has 
bought it, so we have to deal with that 
problem. Now, I would dwell with 


Sam and his wife upon the problem of 
raising and educating that child and | 
would recommend to him about the 
amount of insurance that $300 a year 
would buy, for I think most any man, 
no matter what his income is, should 
set aside at least 10 percent of his gross 


income for life insurance. I would rec- 
ommend to him about $15,000 insur- 
ance, payable $10,000 income life and 


$5,000 term insurance. 


DON’T like term insurance very well 

under any circumstances. We don't 
have to provide for Sam’s old age just 
now. We don't have to provide for his 
wife’s old age. He is only 27; his wife 
is 25. He may-have an increase in his 
family before he has an increase in 
his salary, therefore we have got to pro- 


vide an income that will make it pos- 
sible for that widow to bring up and 
educate that child. Doesn’t make any 


difference whether his mortgage is paid 
or not: the chances are, and the eco- 
nomical and proper thing to do in the 
event of his death would be to sell that 
$8,000 home. I would make about $2,- 
000 payable in a lump sum, then I would 
provide a monthly income of $75 or 
$100 a month for 15 years, and if there 
was anything left at the end of that 
time I would pay it to Mary. I would 
figure on building Sam’s salary up in 
that time so that the increase would 
take care of an increase in the family 
if it came along. I wouldn't figure at 
this age, when the child is only 2 and 
he is only 27, of providing any old age 
insurance. I would leave that until a 
little later date, because it is only a 


secondary problem and perhaps farther 
removed than secondary when it comes 
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to the matter of slates up the wife 
and child. 
* * * 

R. WOODS (Pittsburgh:) I don’t 

agree with the speaker on Sam or 
the money he can pay with that 2-year- 
old kiddie that came into the world 
without anything solid. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people just like 
Sam. Now you have to remember that 
kiddie has got to be taken care of. I 
think that is where the salesman ought 
to have his mind, on that kiddie and 
his wife. You may say, “Sam can not 
live on so much; how are his wife and 
kiddie going to live? The Associated 
Charities of this country have thou- 
sands of patients just like that. You 
emphasize the kiddie and the wife and 
you will be more likely to get Sam to 
do more than he thought he could do 
when it comes to paying the premium. 
Now, you have a typical case on the 
program that Mr. Manning suggested, 
of conversion, From year to year that 
man is paying $240 in interest. In about 
nine years the mortgage will be paid 
off, the whole thing will be clear. You 
have a bully good chance to lay out 
a program of term insurance on the 
program of completing it every year. 
Sell Sam a continuous policy to give 
his wife a salaried income. He per- 
haps may give her a five years’ income 
and as his salary goes on he can get 
another five years’ income, so much in- 
come to be taken at the end of the 
first five years and another at the end 


of the second five years and another 
at the end of 20 years, and if he didn’t 
have any more that kiddie won’t need 


much more insurance, and I think that 
is bully good insurance for him to carry 
on the insurance he has now and $50 a 
month for five years, to begin at death: 
another five years to begin at the end 
of the first, and so on. 


HE CHAIRMAN: 

what Dr. Lovelace laid down as the 
answer. In the first place, what he 
needed was money to pay bills, funeral 
and last illness expenses, $2,000. No. 2, 
$5,000 to lift the mortgage. No. 3, an 
income for his wife, which he states 
should be $10,000, payable in 20 install- 
ments certain of $625 a year on a 3 per- 
cent basis, then an income to take care 
of the child until educated, $14,000, the 
interest to yield $600 a year; altogether 
a total of $31,000 of life insurance. 

* * x 
Case No. 2 


HE CHAIRMAN: Now 
to take up the 


Let me tell you 


I am going 
case of picture No. 2, 


H. Black, age 41; wife, 40; son, 6. 
In general insurance business—income 
about $3,500 a year. His mother and 


an invalid brother are partially depend- 


ent on him. Has never saved any 
money except through his insurance; 
owns no property. Carries $5,000 in- 


20-payment life plan, in force 
about 10 years—present net deposits 
about $140 annually. Now he has to 
hurry. He has only an income of $3,- 
500 a year and he has $5,000 insurance 


surance on 


and has not saved any money any way 
else 
* * * 
INCENT CREED (Detroit): Iam 


going to call this gentleman here 
Mr. Black. Mr. Black, I am glad to 
shake hands with a man who is 100 per- 
cent, because I happen to know, Mr. 
Black, that you not only support your 
family, your wife and child, but you are 
also taking a part in protecting your 
mother and your invalid brother. Mr. 


Black, my name is Creed, and I rep- 
resent an organization which controls 
assets of $150,000,000 of government 
approved securities, and I have come 


to you, Mr. Black, to ask you one ques- 
tion. Would you be interested in a 
proposition that will give you a 100 per- 
cent investment? My plan is simply 
this: I have worked out for you that 
you can set aside 25 percent from your 
present income and we will guarantee 
to perpetuate your income to the extent 
of $150 a month or more to your fam- 
ily in this way, so that before you go 
on this long journey you can have this 
plan started. First, I would suggest 
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that you leave your wife a monthly in- 


come of $75 a month until your son 
reaches the age of 22. When your wife 
reaches the age of 55 1 would begin 


to pay her $75 a month as long as she 


lived, 


N° OW regarding the mother, | would 

ive her $20 a month—I am assuming 
her age is 65; it isn’t given in the illus- 
tration—but $20 a month for the mother 
as long as she was alive. To the in- 
valid brother | would suggest a further 
$20 a month, assuming his age to be 
about 40, as long as he should live, 
and to the son I would provide an edu- 
cation of four years, that is, an amount 
each month which would guarantee his 
education. 

Besides that, we would go a little 
further, Mr. Black, in this way; we 
would provide $1,000 for deathbed and 
funeral expenses, $1,000 to cover any 
further outstanding obligations that you 


may have. And in addition, if you 
should live to the age of 66, Mr. Black, 
we will have the company pay you a 
salary of $125 a month. Mr. Black, 
do you know of any other financing 
plan that will do for your family what 
you are trying to do for them now, 
after you are gone? 

R. WOODS: For heaven's sake, 

gentlemen, believe in your own 
business. I hear calls from all over 


the hall, “That is too much to pay for 
life insurance.” I was married when | 


was 28 and in two or three years later 
I had a child 2 years of age, and I had 
a $3,200 income and I paid $1,200 for 


life insurance . I paid $45 a month rent. 
I gave my wife $1,000 a year to run 
the house. I don’t see how under 
heaven she could have got on on any- 


thing less. Now, for heaven’s sake, stop 
thinking of these fellows’ inability to 
pay. If you will start selling insur- 
ance in order to fit the need, you will 
sell more life insurance. How do you 
think a kiddie 2 years old, and _ that 
man’s wife, how are they going to get 
en on much less? You don’t get the 


big idea. The big idea in selling is what 
he needs. That is what you have to 
begin to talk about and Sam will begin 
to think about how much his wife needs. 
Don’t be like doctors that give you 
half a shot of something because it 
costs more to give you a full bottle of 
medicine. Eighty-seven percent of the 
money in America is left by people with 
life insurance. How much people leave 
otherwise history shows. 

ERE is a man with a young wife 

whom he is bound to take care of, and 
a little kiddie. At least give him enough 
to give him a little chance in this world. 
Don't let me hear replies in this audi- 
ence that a man can’t do it. Let this 
idea of selling insurance to fit the needs 
strike home. Don’t buy two yards of 
cloth to make a suit: buy enough cloth 
to make a decent suit. I would buy 
the cloth to answer the purpose if it 
was absolutely needed. If we don’t get 
anything more out of this meeting than 
that we ought to measure the need and 
try to get the idea of selling enough 


to protect that need, we will go away 
from this meeting with a little more 
faith in our own business. 


HE CHAIRMAN: This is what Dr. 

Stevenson tells us. This man, in 
addition to his $5,000, ought to carry 
$12,000 more life insurance. That $12,- 
000, making a total of $17,000, to be 
about adjusted as follows: $1,000 in pay- 
ment of current needs, Vincent said 
$2,000; $6,000 to be settled on the in- 
come plan, which would be about $50 
a month in round figures that she could 
get in any event in 20 years certain. 
He would have $5,000, which he already 
had: —— more he ought to take. 
and the balance to be settled in a fixed 
number of installments to be paid in 
20 years certain, which is about $650. 

* * * 
ASE No. Alderson, 


5—John B 


wholesale shoe merchant. Firm 
rating, $100,000. Personal wealth, $500,- 
000, Age about 50; wife, 47. Has two 
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children, daughter 18, son 10. Director 
of the Faithiul Trust company and 
Round Tube Works. Owns $50,000 
house, clear. Member D— club, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and interested in Sz 
vation Army and School for the Blind. 
Carries $50,000 insurance, paid up. 
ARL.G MANNING (Boston I 
am going to assume that Alderson 


lives in Massachusetts. He has a $500.- 
000 estate, on which at a conservative 
estimate of 75 percent it is going to 
shrink right off, in inheritance taxes, 
transfers and tax fees, legal exnenses 
and everything else. Now, allowing $25,- 
000 leeway over those figures, I suggest 
he take $50,000 more than he has now. 
That would make his total $100,000, 
which would allow for every possibk 
shrinkage in his estate. Then I| sug 
gest he tage $50,000 in securities and 
turn them over to some trust-company. 
The premium on the new $50,000 in- 
surance will be about $2,000. The trust 
company will pay that insurance dur- 
ing his lifetime, first, with the idea of 
having entailed premiums; second, au- 
thorizing the company to collect that 
$50,000 with the new $50,000 at his 
death, the company paying for all es- 
tate shrinkages at his death, and every- 
thing that is left over to merge with 
the other estate. That will leave prob 
ably about $75,000 in this trust com- 
pany. Now, the income of this $75,000 
will give his wife about $3,750 a year 
as long as she lives and that will pro- 
vide and be payable to the son and 
daughter in cash $3,750 when they are 
20 years old. 





OW in addition, I would suggest 

he should take another $10,000 
paying about $400, with the idea of giv- 
ing his wife $400 a month from the prin- 
cipal and interest basis and giving that 
to her as long as she lives and then 
after her death giving $200 a month 
to both the son and daughter as long as 
they live and then allowing the $50,000 
each to go to the children of the son 
and daughter. Now that gives practic- 
ally $37,500 in cash when the daughter 
and son are 30. The income on that 
$37,500, plus the income on the $50,000, 
or rather on $87,500, until both children 
are 20 years old. Now I would also 


suggest that he take a portion of the 
$400,000 that is left of this estate or 
would practically be left after he de- 


ducts the $50,000 made over to the 
trust company and make another trust 
to conserve that also. Now possibly 
this man has a large proportion of his 
securities invested in that business. It 
may be he is the one man that is re- 
sponsible for the value of the stock 
and it may be that within three or four 


years after his death, or even shorter, 
that $400.000 may be shrunk to $300,- 
000. I know of one case personally 


where a man had $400,000 in the wool 
business, he figured, in undivided prof- 
its, but in 1920 in undivided profits it 
was worth about $8,000. So, my idea 
would be to take all the securities this 
man had to provide a sufficient income 
for his family on insurance alone, as 
the other securities you have would be 


dwindled out. 
* * * 


OY HEARTMAN (Des 

Dr. Strong savs, trust plan, $100,- 
000, ordinary life basis, entire sum to 
be held by a company. At death in- 
terest income approximating $4,500 a 
vear, being pavable entirely to his wife, 
except that when the daughter reaches 
21 and the boy 18, each shall then re- 
ceive an income of approximately $1.- 
000 a vear and at the mother’s death 
the balance of $25,000 to be paid share 
and share alike to the daughter and 
son. At age 30 the boy is to receive 
$50,000, paid in a lump sum; the daugh- 
ter will draw the income of $50,000 
during her lifetime and on her death 
the principal sum will be paid to her 
children if she has any. If she is with- 
out offspring, her interest will be dis- 
tributed equally among designated in- 
stitutions, the Red Cross, Salvation 
Army, Tuberculosis League and Schoo! 
for the Blind. 
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Business Insurance Cases Discussed 


(st 


* EORGE L. DYER of St. Louis 
substituted tor Vier - president 
ah; n f th E juts ] n intro 





an \ Jr. ot Toronto 

] the su isurance case discus- 
. Mr. May pointed out that the 
iter industrial development of th 


ted States probably made the United 


posted on 


yusiness 


States agents better 


insurance than Canadian agents but he 


suggested that with all agents the great 
trouble in selling business imsurance 1s 
the lack of knowledge of the tunda- 
mentals of business organization. 

At the close of the discussion E. A 


that it 


aveTagt 


summing it up said 
very apparent that the 
knows little regarding business 
and that it is quite likely that 
will see the development ot 
insurance specialists as the 
reat field in this line is quite Unappre- 


Woods in 
agent 
surance 
e tuture 


business 


’ 


ciated by life men. The most financial 
losses, he pointed out, come through 
bad management, so why not insure 


these tremendous losses as well as other 


losses? In Germany bad management 
of the government has brought that 
country to ruin and carried other coun 
tries in its train. He said that 878 rail 
roads have gone into receivers’ hands 
with liabilities in excess of $10,900,000,- 
000, all through poor m: Only 
55 firms in the United over 
100 vears old, and half of these are in 
Pennsvlvania. The average life of a cor- 
poration is about five What are 
the Standard Oil Company and_ the 
United States Steel Corporation but 
John D. Rockefeller and Andrew Car- 
negie capitalized? Why not cover these 
tremendous values by life ? 


nagement 
States are 


years. 


insurance? 


R. DYER said: The 


nec ds of bus! 


ness today are the same as those of 


n individual for emergencies. The trou 
le with business today is there 1s 
nothing laid aside for emergencies, for 
the ups and downs of business, for sink- 


} 


ing fund, for maintenance and for the 
expenses of the business. Too many 
corporations today when business 1s 


good are obliged to go to their banker 

r extension of credit; when they come 
to the bank they find that others have 
before them. There is a demand 
for money which means a high rate of 
interest and which furthermore means 

difficulty to get it. When business is 


come 


poor there is not the need for money 
ind in most cases, at least it has been 
my observation, business generally has 


what we call the 
going to admit that 
vou know what business insurance is 

i know more about life insurance 
than you do about business. If we study 
the needs of the business we will find 
in that the argument for life insurance. 


its real problems in 
personality. I am 


| SAW a statement the other day that 
the building, machinery, desks, equip- 


ment of business is 


insured for some 
$350,000,000. I presume that if I were 
to say the lives of husiness men were 


ssured for seven billions I would prob- 
bly overestimate it. In other words we 
ve about one-seventh of the insurable 
lue of the brains of the business men 
ot this country assured. As a life under 
writer I have found that is so. When 

sell a business corporation life in- 
surance you will find many of the direc- 
rs men connected in other businesses 
and through them you have an entree, 
sent the proposition to another direc- 


tor and so on It takes time and 

tience, it requires a steady business. 
\ case that came into our office not 
long ago In St. Louis there is a 


Ithy candy maker. He is in a build- 
in which he has a seven-year lease; 
e years’ extension into ten vears or 


ove out. The district he is in will 
ome commercial and the retail dis- 
trict is moving further west. He has 


ned now that it is inadequate. 


Dong we him 
One was 
the business. The 


uilding. It is easy to tell a man who 





s succeeding that he could put up a new 
uilding, but he says “Perhaps in t 

vears’ time nd you say, “Why wait 
ten vears and sell bonds or have pre- 
ferred stock issued in ordet o build 
this? Why not start now and a 10-year 
endowment will do that?” So he took 
out a $50,000 endowment as part pay 


ne 
ment of the building and had lite insur 
} 





ance payable to his partners 

I had in mind another cas« That is 
the case of a concern or a corporatio! 
which has $200,000 capital stock, part 
of which is preferred stock and the 
owner of the business owns 70 percent 
of the common stock. The company 
owes $200,000 with bills receivable, a 
large portion in South America, of 
$520,000. If that man were to die his 





common stock would be worth very lt- 
tle. His program would be to undertake 
$500,000 ot 
able to the 
sonal payable to the 
his credit against de! 
against the 


corporation immsurance 





pay- 
company and $10,000 pet 
¢ 


trustee to protec 


tts which may come 
estate 
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CASE No.1 


Picture—A partnership consists of 


males, ages 60 and 40. Each has in 
vested $5,000 in the business. The elder 
is an experienced buyer and is thought 
highly of at the bank. The vounger is 
full of good ideas and is a good sales 
man, possessing energy and initiative 
M* GANSE Che thre main needs 
tor business insurance may be 
summarized as for shock. stock an 


Shock is the loss of 
from the death of ecither of 
partners—concrete loss of 


where it is a partnership or corporation 


credit. 


1OsSs 


to take care of the ownership left by 
the death of one or more. It is the older 
man in the case where there is an older 
man and young man together; should 
the widow of the younger be placed in 
a position to buy out the business of 
the older? We have never stated her: 


that shock 
both of these men. 
get money 


insurance is 
The 
to absorb as far as 


necessary on 


business could 


' 
possibie 


shock from the loss of health and char- 
acter and reputation of either of thes« 
men. 


Second, the readjustment of 
ship. If either of the men died in the 
normal case, in talking to the older man 
I would ask this question: “Have you 
ever considered how vou would like to 
have things insured in case your partner 
is taken away. Would you like the 
widow to remain an owner of the busi 
ness, sending in her brother, brother- 
in-law or lawver to run the business for 

: ; 


owner: 





her or would vou prefer to have th 
money to pav her off?” You very often 
find both men would like to have the 


needs 
; 
replace- 


latter course pursued. I say the 
to be met are shock insurance 
ment insurance, an adequate amount to 
buy out with an agreement between 
the partners as to business of 
the deceased partner's 
ascertained and whether the 
to pay off and the value to be 
and how the remainder is to be 
I think there are 
three main lines indicated in 


DELEGATE: May I say a 
reference to No. 1. The partnership is 
composed of sometimes two and some- 
times three. I have seen as high as five 
and I have found that the plan illus- 
trated that is the cortribution made by 
each partner would cover with the in- 
surance. 


how the 
interest is to be 
increase is 

put on it 
paid 
it least two out of the 


this case 


word in 


MR. MANNING: |! 


would lke to 
put $10,000 on each life, 


$5,000 to 





« paid to the business and $5,000 each, 
so when in the the death of the 
other the dec riers could be 

iid out and the other $5,000 left in the 

siness. 

MR. SILLS: Each partner has put 
n $5,000. I would get them first to in- 
crease their standing with the commer 
cial rating company, that is Bradstreet 
r Dun and increase their standing with 





the bankers and they would therefore 
crease tanding with the firms 
ol wh goods and there- 





e enable their business to grow larget 


taking out business insurance. 
MR. DOBBII Here is an opportu- 
ty to impress upon each of these mem 
ers the value of tl owl rains Chis 
$10,000 will probably bring a $1,000 


rohit of You state the 
worth 6 to 8 percent or 
t $800 a year That amount being 


earned on 


perhaps $5,000, 


1 
' 
S1TO.000 6 £600 


$10,000 brings the brains a 





value of about $92,000. I have closed a 
very large case by illustrating that be 
iore them. I would get at least $20,000 
to $25,000 on each to protect the loss 
of actual brain power to the business 
M R. GANSE I know this much 
about it: it was a million dollar 
case and had to be passed around and 
| got a share of it Dhevy put ona bond 
issue of $2,500,000. Mr. Clark got in 
touch with the people handling the 
onds they were not Zong as tast as 
they might. It was suggested thev take 
&1.000.000 life insurance And th direc 
tors got together and they saw thx 
portance of placing the million dollars 


t life insurance. 

Something was said by 
the George | Kieth case, in 
where $1,000,000 was 


Walter Kieth and it was stated 


chusetts 


upon 


that this was a bad time for him to di 
the firm would need additional asscts 
if he did. 

MR. M A\ The cast ol which I 
speak was a very simple one. All that 
was done was that two men started a 
small business and developed very, very 
rapidly and made very much money 
rhe suggestion was made they should 
float a bond issue; some people would 
take up the issue and make it popular 
and the business was one which de 
pended entirely on the skill of the two 
people. They were in that case sold a 
0-year endowment and in my opinion 


good plan because | had in 
idea one of the partners would not get 
] 


anvthineg cise, 


if Was a 


> * > 
CASE No. 3 


Pi rURI Three young men, ages 
7 29 and 32 respectively, Start a 
grocery business with a capital in cash 
or bank credit of $5,000. and whole- 


credit of 


saler s $10,000. The one aged 
29 manages the business. The other two 
supply most of the capital. How much 
insurance should they carry? What pol- 


icv should they use Should it be 
or individual? 

MR. MAY: No. 3 is a 
Three young men, ages 27, 29 


respectively, 


joint 


typical case, 
and 32 
start a business 
etc., with a capital in cash or bank credit 
tor $5,000 and credit of 
$10,000. The one manages the 
business. The other two supply the 
most of the capital. How much insur 
ance should they carry? What policy 
should they use? Should it be joint or 
individual? Here you have a combina 
tion of cash and brains. Here is the 
case which I would like somebody to 
analyze the needs of. 


M®: STRATTON: In this case it 
was a grocery business. The ages 


grocery 


wholesalers’ 


age 2% 


were 22, 32 and 47, two young men and 

man of 47 vears who had all the 
money. The bovs said: “If Mr. Jones 
dies we will have to go on the road 


a loss to the business. | 


gain.” I said a 20-year endowment on 
the man 47 years of age. If he 
the meantime the money would be paid 
o the two ? 
vould be glad 


qaies mm 


young men and at 67 he 
they 
the business out 


and coule 
vet the money and 
with the securi 


cy 


MR. M AY: You will notice here the 
different, and 
the man who owns the money genera 
thinks more important than 
rains. an who has brains knows 
bri more important than m 
You have to go delicately to t 

with the money, you have 
nsure him. I have insured quite a num 
er of people; they would not 
me insure a man whose death would bx 
have to do that 
when you have got the 
money 





endowment pol- 


- 


ages are Stran@e to say 

' 
money is 
rhe m 
rains are oney 
the man 


got to go and 


have let 


sometimes, com 


bination of and brains in sep 


rate hands. 


M R. CRIGHTON: The first thing I 
would do would be to protect the 
credit 
s going to 


the man who has brains and who 


manage should be covered 


nm a separate policy, and I would put 
that on an ordinary life basis for $10,000 
The two with money are entitled to 
some protection as well; the $10,000 





would protect them from the man with 
brains. Then the man who has brains 
the event of the death of his partners 
business, and 





ld like to continue the 





additional 


wou to recommend ar 
olicy—the ages are 27 and 29—the age 
s practically 28, for $5,000, and if one 
of the partners died ke would have a 
chance to buy out the man with money 
MR. MAY The suggestion was to 
take one man with money and the man 
with brains and insure him for $5,000 
d take the other fellow and put a 
int life on him and the man with 
uins for $5,000, and if the brainv man 
ed there would be $10,000 if the 
money man died there would be $5,000 
paid 
lake a case not in your program \ 


general manager a 
has 40 percent of the 


has as a 
man aged 45: he 


corporation 


stock, very capable, the only criticism 
ving he has too many of the threads 
in his own hands and the directors rely 
upon him absolutely You have asked 
for an interview with the directors 
which you have obtained. We obtained 
that amount of information and ob 


with the directors 


going to do? 


tained an interview 


what are we 
have a case of 


M* WALLACE: We 
a man 45 vears of age, a very val- 


uable head of an important corporation 


earning large dividends. The problem 
depends upon two things in my mind, 
one thing is not referred to in the analy- 
sis of the case I hold in my hand. The 


only need described here is insurance 
to replace the value of profit during the 
period of normal expectation of life of 
the general manager. To my mind an 
ordinary life policy as suggested in this 
program is not a proper prescription 
for this case. I used the word prescrip- 
because that is the word we people 
in Toronto are most familiar with. To 
my mind, in order to deal with cases you 
must get the general nianager interested 
before you get the board of directors 
interested. I had a case of this kind 
myself to take When I went 


tion 


care ol. 


to the general manager to discuss the 
possibility of insuring his life he was 
not very much interested. He took the 
stand, and I do not blame him, that 
while he was earning the dividends he 
was only getting a salary himself and 
if he had a large premium that he him 


self would get nothing out of it. He 
would he dead and the directors and 
corporation would profit by it. He was 


He would have to work 
earn more money in order 


not interested. 
harder and 
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to pay a large premium to cover this 
case. 


DECIDED an ordinary life policy 

was not the proper prescription for 
this case. I made up my mind I had 
to remember human nature is selfish 
and I had to submit a proposition that 
would appeal to him and he would get 
something out of it; the proposition that 
he would not have to die in order that 
the directors would win. I went back 
to him with this sort of a proposition: 
I said, “You are a valuable man to this 
corporation. I can say that without un- 
duly flattering you. Your life is valu- 
able. You have a five- or ten-year con- 
tract and you may quit at the end of 
any period. Therefore, I propose this 
proposition to you, that we put a ten- 
year endowment on you. I am going to 
show you where you can get the money 
if you stay with the corporation for ten 
years and then I am going to the direc- 
tors of the corporation after I have 
consulted you and I am going to point 
out to them that they can be paid on 
this ten-year endowment policy on your 
life which can serve two purposes. It 
would protect them in case anything 
happened you and they can also give 
you some inducement for staying with 
them for at least ten years.” He says, 
“How are you going to do it?” I said, 
“We will put a ten-year endowment on 
and make this arrangement. You pay 
the premium out of the proceeds of the 
business. If anything happens you the 
company is going to get the proceeds 
of the policy. If you stay with the com- 
pany for the ten years you get the pro- 
ceed.” I had no trouble getting the 
business. 


R. McMULLEN: I understand 

this case to be one where the man- 
aging head of the business owned 40 
percent and the solicitor is talking to 
the directors who owned the balance. If 
that is correct, the managing head owns 
40 percent and the directors own the 
other 60 percent it seems to me the di- 
rectors would be vitally interested in 
two things: First, in case of the death 
of the manager they should have im- 
mediate funds to pay 40 percent of the 
stock and to have a sufficient amount in 
excess to take up stock. Mr. Ganse 
speaks about an endeavor to secure an- 
other manager and to continue the 
profit. I would advise them to buy 
$150,000 life insurance payable to the in- 
corporation, having agreement that they 
are to pay off the money on the capital 
stock and retain the rest for the other 
purposes of the corporation. 

. . . 


CASE NO. 4 


MAY: Then we come to pic- 
ture No. 4: “Edward Harrison, 
age 35; married, no children. Has been 
earning a salary of about $5,000 a year 
as an electrical engineer, but has given 
up his position and has bought a small 
factory for making a certain kind of 
lens for automobile lights. He was able 
to start the business by investing $50,000 
which he had inherited from his father’s 
estate and because of the fact that a 
number of his friends were convinced 
that the enterprise would be profitable 
and had been willing to invest another 
$25,000. Carries $10,000 War Risk in- 
surance, and wife has independent in- 
come of $800 a year.” 


R. DUFF: The principle which has 

been laid down and amplified still 
holds, we have to believe in the thing 
we are trying to do. The capital that 
has been put up in this case must not 
be risked. I will tell you about a cor- 
poration, a machine company, that put 
up a building. They called up the fire 
insurance agents and asked them to 
cover that building by insurance, the fire 
insurance people sent their appraiser, 
their engineer, to appraise that building, 
and then they issued policies to an 
amount that it would cost to replace 
that building. The kind of policy was 
not discussed or the convenience of 


paying the premium, they issued enough 
insurance to replace that building, and 


THE NATIONAL 


UN NDE ‘RW RITER 


lhesianoe Sox langues 
Up Before Sectional Session 


RANKLIN W. GANSE, home 
office general agent of the Colum- 
bian National Life, was in charge 
of the sectional meeting Wednesday 
afternoon, devoted to a consideration of 
insurance for inheritance tax purposes. 
Mr. Ganse discussed “The Present 
Status of Inheritance Tax Life Insur- 
ance.” Courtenay Crocker, counsel of 
the trust department of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, told interestingiy 
of “Recent Changes and Developments 
in Inheritance Tax Legislation.” 
George L. Dyer, general agent of the 
Columbian National at St. Louis, gave 
a brief outline of a few of the cases he 
has written recently, as did Earl G. 
Manning of the John Hancock at 
Boston. 


N the general discussion which fol- 

lowed Mr. Crocker’s address, Douglas 
Kerr presented very effectively in one 
of his blackboard talks the circum- 
stances connected with the placing of 
$250,000 of insurance by him upon the 
life of a millionaire. 

Mr. Kerr listed for the prospect the 
inheritance taxes, the shrinkages aad 
the expenses incident to the settlement 


of the estate, and then took kim 
through all of the complications and 
difficulties which his executors and 


beneficiaries would have to face at the 
time his will became operative. The 
position of the family, the business and 
the charitable bequests and _philan- 
thropic interests with which he was 
concerned was outlined with such tell- 
ing effect that the prospect, according 
to Mr. Kerr, practically sold himself. 
The shrinkage, taxes and expenses in 
connection with the settlement of this 
estate were conservatively figured at 
23 percent or $230,000. This $230,000, 
Mr. Kerr said, was C. O. D., which he 
explained meant “Cost of Dying.” 


UCH of the effectiveness of Mr. 

Kerr’s presentation depended upon 
his exceedingly winning personality and 
his happy method of illustrating his 
points. One of his little tricks for 
holding interest is to use certain initial 
letters to indicate an apt slogan or 
epigram, In addition to the C. O. D. 
example there was another which he 
worked in. The letters I. C. E. stood 
for “Initiation, Credit and Energy,” 
which he listed as among the most im- 
portant assets of the prospect’s estate 
while he was living. This I. jj. = 
asset ceased to exist, of course, at the 
prospect’s death. 








flywheels and other things 


the boilers, ; " 
such a manufacturing 


that go with 
plant. 

Now you apply the same kind of rea- 
soning to this case that you would to 
fire insurance or plate glass or any 
other kind of insurance, the amount of 
insurance needed is an amount suffi- 
cient to replace every dollar of capital 
that is risked. 


MR. MAY. I am going to ask Mr. 


E. A. Woods of Pittsburgh to sum- 
marize this subject. 
R. WOODS: Abraham Lincoln 


was asked how long a man’s legs 
ought to be, he said they ought to be 
long enough to reach the ground. I 
have listened to this discussion for some 
time and I think it has proved pretty 
conclusively that even this fine group 
of life insurance people does not know 
much about their business. That is not 
a pleasant thing for a speaker to tell 
his audience. But if I had asked a 
group of doctors, after describing a case 
to them, what kind of medicine they 
would prescribe, you would expect them 
to know. This shows that the life in- 
surance business is growing. Here are 
problems that must come up, simple 


R. CROCKER in his talk men- 

tioned ten points which made the 
so-called insurance trust arrangement 
as worked out by his bank very appea!- 
ing to the wealthy business man. These 
points are as follows: 

1. The plan enables to put a consid- 
erable number of his estate eggs into 
a separate basket where they will not be 
subject to the dangers surrounding the 
rest of the estate. 

2. The freedom from taxes and 
shrinkage will mean less waste on the 
trusteed portion of the estate. 

3. The premiums on the life insur- 
ance are paid by the trust company, 
thus relieving the business man of this 
detail, which’ might be troublesome in 
case he were travelling at the time 
premiums were due. 

4. A special fund is thus set aside to 
provide for taxes and expenses. 

5. The plan provides for an in- 
crease in the estate at death instead of 
the usual decrease. 

6. The man’s taxable income during 
his life is reduced. 

7. A permanent fund is provided for 
family needs. 

8. The trust estate is subject to 
scientific management which is un- 
changing and under strict supervision of 
state laws. 

9. It provides a fund which may be 


divided among grandchildren without 
the possibility of losses or complica- 
tions involving will contests and so 
forth, 


10. The creation of such an estate 
inivolves very little trouble, and can be 
consummated in a few hours by consult- 
ing his banker and attorney. 


NE of the outstanding points which 

was emphasized in the inheritance 
tax session was the fact that the men 
who are specializing in this business 
have now come to the conclusion that 
it is almost impossible to present effec- 
tively the inheritance tax argument 
without linking it up to the man’s busi- 
ness and family conditions. In other 
words, there must be a complete analy- 
sis of the man’s entire financial objec- 
tives and purposes before he can be 
persuaded that inheritance tax insur- 
ance is really a vital necessity. Unless 
this is done he is very likely to think 
that some of the better classes of assets 
i can be 


already existing in his estate } 
easily and profitably applied for this 
purpose. 


business cases most of them, that any 
one of us might run into, and for an 
audience as intelligent, and so far as 
the ladies are concerned, as good look- 
ing as this, not to know exactly what 
to prescribe shows that in selling in- 
surance the ned is not fully understood. 
We ought to be able to take a business 
proposition and size up what is needed 
in that business; my friends, the Lord 
knows business needs insurance. 





OME years ago Mr. — and I 

went to call on the head of Dun’s 
Agency and asked him why they did 
not inquire as to the amount of insur- 
ance carried by business people, and he 
jumped all over us, he said: “Why 
don’t you life insurance people get 
busy? Wherever any man in a high 
position in business is not worth insur- 
ing he is not worth anything and he 
ought to be fired, yet only 5 percent of 
business firms carry life insurance on 
their officers. What is the matter that 
you do not sell more?” What is the 
matter? Why, gentlemen, you. We 
ourselves either do not believe in the 
value of life insurance to business peo- 
ple or we do not know how to present 
it. It is a complicated proposition. You 
have to know a good deal of business 
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and of the business man’s problems. 
You have to be familiar with big busi- 
ness, net to be afraid to talk of a mil- 
lion dollars if a million dollars is neces- 
sary. You must present a propostion 
that will fill a man’s needs, not be like 
an engineer trying to sell a 400 foot 
Lridge when it needs 1,431 feet to cross 
the stream. There are some cases 
where you have to either sell enough 
or none at all. It would be better not 
to sell any bridge than one just long 
enough to reach the middle of the river. 
Or take my medical illustration, what is 
the use of starting a week’s treatment 
to cure a case of tuberculosis, if he is 
enly going to take a week’s treatment he 
might as well not start. 


O the selling of life insurance to 

meet business needs is something 
that comparatively few people under- 
stand. Probably we are going to have 
business insurance specialists in a short 
time, just as you have specialists among 
the lawers and doctors. If a man wants 
a house for a family of a certain size, 
an architect ought to be able to make 
a rough sketch of the kind and size of 
house he needs. I want to get this idea 
clearly before you. Business itself does 
not realize that brains are more valuable 
than capital. 

You have not as yet a right concep- 
tion of the needs of business life insur- 
ance, and we have not the nerve to sug- 
gest a program of insurance to meet 
those needs. I was told of a case where 
$1,000,000 in cash would have saved a 
loss of over five million, and any banker 
would readily concede that there are 
times when a sum in actual cash would 
save losses of five times the amount. 
Here is the Harkness estate had to bor- 
row $4,000,000 to pay inheritance tax. 
A man in California died in 1916 and 
they have not realized any money from 
the estate yet. , 


The Bang uet 


Because of the large number of tickets 
sold it was necessary to serve the an- 
nual banquet Wednesday evening in 
two sections. The ballroom on the top 
floor was cleared of tables after the din- 
ner was served and those who had 
dined at the “second table” filed in to 
hear the speeches. John L. Shuff, 
president of the National Association, 
acted as toastmaster. He never ap- 
peared to better advantage. He inter- 
polated the kind of comment that added 
a touch of informality. It was probably 
the largest life insurance dinner ever 
given. 

One of the unusual features of the 
evening was the show of the life insur- 
ence film that has been produced under 
the auspices of the Life Agency Officers 
Association. ‘Winslow Russell, vice- 
president of the Phoenix Mutual, and 
one of the organizers of the Life 
Agency Officers Association, explained 
the purpose of the film. It is a one- 
reel picture, 1,000 feet in length. It 
depicts the benefits of life insurance 
graphically and appealingly. It is de- 
signed for distribution in theaters in 
small cities and neighborhood theaters 
in larger cities. The picture was greatly 
enjoyed. 

W. E. Raney, attorney general of 
Ontario, gave an historical and patriotic 
address. President Shuff introduced 
four distinguished guests who spoke 
briefly, they being T. W. Blackburn, 
secretary of the American Life Conven- 
tion; James L. Madden, insurance 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States; A. O. Eliason, the 
new president of the National Associa- 
tion and A. E. Lawson, the new head 
of the Canadian Association. 

Charles J. Orbison, former judge of 
the Superior Court at Indianapolis, de- 
livered a talk on life insurance and its 
value as seen from probate court prac- 
tice. Judge Orbison included some new 
material, but otherwise his talk was 
similar to the ones given at the recent 
sales congresses in Ohio. 
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= Life Insurance to Build Credit 


T is said that John D. Rockefeller, 
| when asked what was the most val- 

uable thing a man could have in busi- 
ness, replied, “Credit properly used.” 
Credit is confidence. The world is sick 
today in just the degree that men and 
nations have lost confidence in each other. 
All business, all government is based in 
arge measure on confidence or credit. 
i is said that over 90 percent of the 
world’s business is done on credit. 

If credit is of such vast and funda- 
mental importance, on what does it rest 
and what is its relation to our business? 
It is based largely on human values, 
rather than on material values and insur- 
ance-wise calls for human life insurance 
protection more than for property pro- 
tection. This is the greatest business dis- 
covery of the decade. 


NDREW CARNEGIE is quoted as 

saying that the greatest business Ics 
he could suffer would be to lose the busi- 
ness associates and key men with which 
he had surrounded himself, and who had 
helped him build up his vast industrial 
organization. He could replace his plants 
and physical equipment, but the human 
machinery could not be so readily re- 
placed. The material part of the business 
might be obliterated but if his captains 
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J. STANLEY EDWARDS, 
Aetna Life 


of industry remained, credit was avail- 
able, eager and ready to help him rebuild 
his business. 

The human and not the material equa- 
tion prevails in 83 percent of business 
failures reported by Bradstreet’s, covering 
the four principal causes of business fail- 
ures, as follows: Lack of capital, 30 per- 
cent; incompetence, 38 percent; inexpe- 
rience, 6 percent; fraud, 7 percent. 

Over 50 percent of all business failures 
are caused by factors which life insurance 
can either hinder or prevent. 


REDIT has been defined as a “post- 

poned money payment” and life :n- 
surance as “buying money for future de- 
livery.” Every life insurance policy is or 
can be made a credit asset. Such use is 
not confined to big business. Loan val- 
ues of life policies furnish a constant, 
certain and automatic source of credit, 
making every man his own banker. 
Bankers say individual and non-collateral 
credit is based on character and on deter- 
mination to pay quite as much as present 
ability to pay. 

The individual who borrows 92n ‘ris 
policy in a time of emergency such as 
sickness or loss of employment is putting 
his insurance to credit use. In many ‘n- 
stances it is his only ready recourse 
Even the holder of term insurance has a 
credit policy to support a character loan. 
Banks and other lenders of moncy deal 


By J. 


non-collateral loans of small 
amounts. Many a youth has obtained a 
college, business or professional educa- 
tion, otherwise impossible for him, by 
character loan supported by life insur- 
ance. 


OME purchase and lard pt 

loans supported hy life insurance are 
of frequent occurrence. How many indi- 
viduals have obtained capital for buyirg 
or establishing a small business e‘ther by 
borrowing on their life insurance or using 
it for additional collateral? No vcom- 
plete list of such cases could be ovtained 
and naturally no mention of them is seen 
in insurance journals or company litera- 
ture but such loans must aggregate mil- 
lions of dollars. Many a big business of 
today traces its growth from small be- 
ginnings to just such a start. 

It will take a long time to replace the 
large amount of capital destroyed in the 
World War. This can only be done by 
new production, which in turn calls for 
vast credit demands. The increase in 
credit demands will cause competition for 
loans. Those who have the highest qual- 
ity of credit will be favored. Those 
firms who add business life insurance to 
their assets will have the distinct advan- 
tage in securing credit. 


largely in 


rchase 


HE one-man business, big or little, 
needs credit insurance even more 
than the partnership or corporation needs 
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at such times. 
and credit may become 


Good will may depreciate 
timid or be with- 


drawn. Credit life insurance also settles 
with the silent and surviving partner, 
Debt. Life imsurance on the deceased 


partner may be the only means of prevent- 
ing credit withdrawal and consequent 
serious damage to the business, if not fail- 


ure itself. The intangible assets of good 
will and credit are fickle birds and may 
fly away in 30 days and without notice. 


A business partner was asked this search- 
ing question, “If it is difficult for you to 
raise 2 percent or 3 percent today for 
insurance, how much more difficult will 
it be to raise 100 percent tomorrow?” 
FINANCIAL authority recently 
said, “Now is the time for business 
expansion by the liberal use of credit, be- 
cause the time of the 80 cent dollar is 
coming where indebtedness incurred now 
can be repaid in cheaper money.” 
as it may, corporations, large or small, 


are constantly in the market for addi- 
tional capital on some form of credit 
basis. 


The United States Federal Trade Com 
mission, just before the war, is quoted 
as saying that of 250,000 business con- 
cerns, over 190,000 made less than $5,000 
and over 100,000 made nothing at all. A 
business writer concludes that “this means 
that 76 per cent of these concerns were 
in a dangerous position.” An investiga- 


J. Stanley Edwards of Denver, manager of the Aetna Life and former 


best known general agents in the country. During his administration the 
National Association made great progress. Mr. Edwards is an enthusiast 


and yet has his feet on the ground. 
insurance in its many ramifications. 


He has made a careful study of life 
One feature that has evidently im- 


| president of the National Association of Life Underwriters, is one of the 


pressed itself on his mind is the function of life insurance in its relation- 


ship to establishing and maintaining credit. 


He spoke before the sectional 


meeting devoted to insurance for credit. 


it. First, because it is usually less able 
to comply with collateral loan require- 
ments. Then too, the human equation 


looms larger in the lender’s mind in such 
cases. The skip of a few heart beats may 
mean the wind-up of the one-man business 
or of its being turned over to an untried 
son or other relative. Also, that in- 
tangible but vital asset, good will, is al- 
ways more important and more easily im- 
paired or wiped out in the one-man 


business. We learn that over 90 percent 
of firms that fail have less than $5,000 
capital. The small business man is in des- 


perate need of insurance protection. 
Then there is the one-man business of 
the professional type, the business of the 
teacher, the doctor, the lawyer, of brain 
workers in general. The professional 
man’s investment is in himself, not in a 
stock of goods. Death wipes out every- 
thing but books and papers and possibly 
a few office chairs, a desk and an office 
rug. These may bring a few dollars 
from a second-hand man, but a business 
income equivalent to 5 percent on $1,- 
000,000 may be wiped out by death over 


night. Bills receivable are likely to be 
offset by bills payable. And, on top of 
this, the last act of everyone at death is 


to create an additional debt 


N dealing with partnerships, the im- 

portant thing for a partner to know 
is that the death of either partner ter- 
minates the partnership. Unless there is 
a specific prior agreement to the con- 
trary, the surviving partner must close 
up the business and settle with his dead 
partner’s heirs. Even if he should go 
with the business, he must share profits 
with the heirs whether or not they are 
competent or useful to the business or 
agreeable to him. 

Credit is timid and banks are watchful 


Magazine shows that 45 
per cent of firms fail the first five years 

It is said that there are only 55 firms in 
the United States 100 years old and which 
have come down the male line of descent 
in one family. More than one-half of the 
wholesale and retail firms last less than 
30 years. The same is true of factories. 

The chance of a business concern dying 
is shown to be about the same as that of 
a man in middle life. It is said to be 
equal at age 41. The corporation may be 
able to re ly on collateral loans or bond 
issues for credit expansion more than the 
individual or partnership, but no corpora- 
tion is so big but that its credit is en- 
hanced by life insurance carried on its 
key men. Then, too, many a concern has 
been tided over financial shoals by policy 
loans when the banks would not or could 
not lend money. 


tion by System 


HE death or reported illness of a big 

man, dominan t ma busine SS, often 
sends down the market value of its stock. 
It has been said that capital usually does 
not represent more than 20 or 25 percent 
of the value of a business. The other 80 
or 75 percent is man power or rather brain 


power. If the capital in the business costs 
5 percent and the dividend earnings are 
25 percent, brains earned the difference of 


20 percent. Another thing—insured brains 


can get capital more readily than uninsured 


brains. The protection of the individual 
endorsers of company notes by life in- 
surance on the man or men responsible for 
their payment is a growing use of credit 
insurance. 


N preparing this address a questionnaire 
was sent to about 50 leading agents of 
the United States and Canada as to their 
experience in selling credit insurance. 
From the replies received and from other 


Be this 
. 


sources the following methods of presen- 
tation have been found successful from 
interested prospects : 

The appeal should be t 

Emphasize the sure need of money 
when Death enters the firm. 

Present the price in an attractive way, 
such as by quoting the premium as a per- 
cent of the amount insured. 

Secure advance information as to finan- 
cial condition and needs ef firm. 

Present a specific plan to cover those 
needs, 

Don't overlook the one-man business or 
the small business. 


to the survivor. 


B* posted on your state or provincial 
laws sO as to answer any questions 
raised as to beneficiary and assignment 
forms and as to income and inheritance 
taxes. 


Have sample forms of partnership 
agreements, including life insurance fea- 
ture. 


Show cash and loan values as an in- 
creasing ledger asset. 

Inform your prospect that Bradstreet’s 
make it a practice to continue the full 
credit of a corporation in the event of the 
death of one of the important members 
of the concern, when business insurance 
is carried. The rating is suspended, how- 
ever, until full information is received if 
no business insurance is carried. 

Show that business insurance is also 
family insurance because it relieves the 
widow of inheriting her husband's business 
debts. 


AKE the business man understand he 
is the real factor in the success of 
the business; not the plant, the patent or 
the stock of goods. 
Circularize freely and follow up by per- 
sonal calls. 
Emphasize the uncertainty of the 
ness future and of future health. 
Be sure to see the controlling individual 
of the concern. 
Show the value of business insurance 
as a means of liquidation of the business 
when desired. 


busi- 


DVISE that the policy be made to 
cover all indebtedness at death. 

Bring out strongly the value of the im- 
portant man in the corporation to the fu- 
ture welfare of that corporation. 

Quote the attitude of the leading credit 
authorities, such as Ettinger I. Golieb, 
Page 236; Kavanaugh on “Bank Methods 
and Practice,” page 29; W. P. G, Hard- 
ing’s recent letter on this subject. 

Use the attitude and forms of the fol- 
lowing: American Bankers Association, 
the Bradstreet Company, the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, the declaration of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
adopted at Indianapolis in June, the forms 
of the Federal Reserve and other banks, 
the ruling of the Treasury Department 


exempting such life insurance from in- 
come taxes. 
Use the printed financial statements 


which are now appearing constantly in 
our financial papers including life insur- 
ance cash values among the cash assets. 
Among recent cases noted are George R. 
Kinney, Inc., $37,457; Strathmore Paper 
Company, cash value, $85,074; Warren 
Bros. Co. of West Virginia, cash value, 
$41,828. 

Talk to bank officials of the benefits ac- 
cruing to the bank and its borrowers from 
credit life insurance. 

In partnership cases, point out 
death terminates the partnership. 

Inquire, “Would your partner’s widow 
be your choice of a new partner?” 

“If you could buy your partner’s 
interest by paying about 3 percent interest 
a year till his death with no obligation to 
pay the principal, would you do it?” 

Secure a commercial report of the cor- 
poration or partnership involved, and find- 
ing no reference to their carrying cer- 
poration or partnership insurance, intro- 
duce the question on the basis of that fact. 


that 
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Sectional Meeting on Agency Building 


HE agency building section, 

Wednesday afternoon, brought out 

one of the largest sectional meetings 
and evoked great interest among those 
present. The selection of agents and 
making them successful is a branch of 
life insurance work about which there 
is almost as much demand for knowl- 
edge as on how to write business. 


\UL CLARK of Boston, home office 

general agent of the John Hancock, 
and previous to becoming a general 
agent the company’s leading personal 
producer for four years, had charge of 
the meeting and incidentally himself 
made the most valuable contribution in 
his discussion on building a _ metro- 
politan agency. Mr. Clark generously 
and modestly gave an account of the 
methods used in his own agency, which, 
although only organized last year, with- 
out a single agent as a nucleus, is now 
writing $600,000 or $700,000 a month. 
Although this type of agency is adapted 
only to the large cities, Mr. Clark’s 
agency building plans will suggest many 
ideas to all general agents. 


R. CLARK, although formerly the 

company’s largest producer, writes 
no insurance at all, but devotes all his 
effort to helping his agents and depart- 
ment heads. The principle of a large 
agency is to departmentize the work, to 
organize within the organization, as it 
were, and this Mr. Clark did by estab- 
lishing three departments, the agency 
organization, the service and the office 
departments. He followed the lines of 
other public service businesses such as 
banks, etc., giving full responsibility to 
each head, with no assigned duties to 
himself other than to assist heads and 
agents wherever possible. A one-man 
agency, he thinks, is no longer possible, 
and even if the duties are not assigned 
there are always agents or office em- 
ployes who take off the general agent 
much of the work of the departments. 
He thinks that regardless of the size of 
territory, or company, the agency should 
have departments and divide the work. 


HE agency organization department 

of the Clark agency is in charge of 
an associate general agent compensated 
by the company, who gives his entire 
time and writes no personal business. 
The staff already consists of 25 agents, 
most of whom have been started and 
educated in this department. 

The second is the service department, 
in charge of Earl G. Manning, associate 
general agent, who also writes no per- 
sonal business. Mr. Clark considers the 
service department as equal in im- 
portance to the agency department. 

Che third is the cashier's or office de- 
partment. Each department head is ab- 
solutely responsible, and the general 
agent simply supplements the work of 
each department and works with the 
wen 


NDER the agency organization de- 
partment all agency meetings are 
held, one each Monday afternoon, and 
all agents must attend. Besides these 
there are two or three special drives a 
year with meetings Tuesday and Friday 
and one special drive at the end of the 
year with meetings every morning at 
S23). 
HE organization man has charge of 
breaking in new men. Five percent 
of the regular commission is deducted 
and for this the agent may call for un- 
limited help in writing his cases. The 
agency has a system of printed “habit 
talks,” two forms of them, which mate- 
rially assists the new men. Then there 
is the “Insurance Proposal” folder 
which takes the place of letters making 
life insurance propositions. Instead of 


mailing the letter the agent presents it 
in person, with absolute rule that the 


prospect must make the first remark 
concerning it. 

The service department under Mr. 
Manning gives help to men who can no 
longer get help from the man who 
trained him. This might be called the 
“super-salesman” help. This depart- 
ment also handles the brokers, and of- 
fers help to brokers who can’t close 
cases. It also works up leads for men 
in the office. 

The office organization is held defi- 
nitely responsible for returned business, 
in addition to handling office matters. 

In closing Mr. Clark said that the suc- 
cess of any agency will largely depend 
on building “our” agency, instead of 
“my” agency as each man is a part of it 
and has his responsibility equally with 
the general agent. 


66 RGANIZING and Handling an 

Agency of Urban and Rural 
Territory” was discassed by A. E. Law- 
son of Winnipeg, manager of the Con- 
federation Life Association, who was in- 
troduced as the best agency man in 
Canada. “Let us suppose,” said Mr. 
Lawson, “an agency with a nucleus of 
organization.” The stage should be 
carefully set before putting on more 
agents and an atmosphere of enter- 
prise and success engendered. Window 
dressing has come to be an essential art 
in agency building. A proper library 
should be supplied and every possible 
use of the company’s publications as 
well as other helps such as life insur- 
ance journals, correspondence courses, 
etc., used. Agents serve best who are 
sttbjected to a reasonable discipline and 
regulation. The helps given should be 
strictly practical, “as we are running life 
agencies and not schools.” Local com- 
petitions among the men are a good 
thing. A rural agent should be sup- 
plied with a map system so that he may 
take up what he has done and see 
whether he is properly covering the ter- 
ritory while the zoning system is good 
for the city. 


| poe M. HOLCOMBE, JR., man- 
ager of the Research Bureau of the 
Carnegie Institute, supported largely by 
a number of the life companies, handled 
the subject, “Methods of Selecting 
Agents.” He discussed the plans and 
aspirations of the Research Bureau. He 
said that many agents doubtless have a 
rather hazy idea of what research in 
life insurance is and illustrated by refer- 
ence to advertisements of the General 
K:lectric Company, in which research 
was described as the method by which 
detects were corrected and the best pos- 
sible product turned out. He said that 
in his back yard at home he kept some 
chickens, but found that he was not get- 
ting enough eggs. He called in a 
chicken “research” man who picked out 
the hens which were not laying. Now 
he has half as many chickens and is 
getting just as many eggs. The Amer- 
ican Telephone Company and most of 
the other large concerns have conducted 
extensive research work in order to im- 
prove their products. While life in- 
surance has probably done as much re- 
search as any of the large industries, it 
has been done chiefly by the actuarial 
and medical departments of the com- 
pany. 


fig purpose of the Research Bureau 
is to develop methods of selecting 
agents in the same way that the medical 
and actuarial departments have already 
developed methods for selecting risks. 
So far much attention has been given 
to the framing of an application blank 
which at present is quite lengthy, but 
which in the course of time will no 
doubt be so perfected that the neces- 
sary and vital question can be asked on 
a short blank. The Bureau also ex- 
pects to be able to direct attention to 
the places where the best agents come 


from, and thus help to separate the bulk 
of successes from the bulk of failures. 
Mr. Holcombe presented a number of 
“preliminary” charts in which he treated 
four factors in determining agency 
qualifications. The charts showed that 
whereas the percentage of men who 
reach a certain production was only 47 
percent where on entering the work 
they carried less than $5,000 personal 
insurance, the percentage was 64 per- 
cent where they carried more than 
$5,000 insurance. Similarly as regards 
single or married agents, the percentage 
was 56 against 38 in favor of the mar- 
ried man. In the case of agents who 
had dependents and those who did not, 
the percentage was 59 against 34 in 
favor of those who had. 


NOTHER chart showed the results 

of an inquiry: “Why did you come 
into the life insurance business?” Fifty- 
three percent entered the business be- 
cause they had a friend in it and when 
friends, relatives and company repre- 
sentatives were added the percentage of 
the total was 74 percent; 1 percent of 
those answering the inquiry became 
agents through “personal conviction.” 
Another service of the Research Bureau 
is the monthly reports by states of the 
condition of the life business as shown 
by the writings of each month in each 
state compared with those of the year 
before. Mr. Holcombe made a favor- 
able impression and leit with his hear- 
ers the conviction that the Bureau has 
possibilities worth while. 


INSLOW RUSSELL, “the great- 

est chart man of them all,” pre- 
sented a new series, this time on “The 
New Agent’s First Six Months.” He 
showed the advantages of life insurance 
work to the new man, particularly at the 
pre-ent time, and pointed out that while 
iife msurance production has remained 
normal at the highest figure sales in 
other lines have dropped off. He com- 
pared the growth of life insurance over 
a period of years with the increase in 
bank clearings and presented some in- 
teresting statistics which showed that 
the point of saturation is not yet reached 
in life insurance. He said that the first 
six months is indicative, almost conclu- 
sively, of the success or failure of the 
life insurance man, and presented some 
more charts on the near failure, the 
mediocre and successful bait upon a 
study of 22 men in each class. 


HE last topic of the agency building 
question was treated in a very in- 
teresting way by E. L. Carson, manager 
of the Equitable at Milwaukee, whose 
topic was “Methods of Stimulating Ef- 
fort.” He said that most failures are 
due to the methods used by the man- 
agement of stimulating effort, and that 
iack of effort is due to lack of discipline. 
So few men are able to manage their 
own time. His office holds daily agency 
meetings in the morning at 8:30, and 
failure to attend automatically elimi- 
nates the agent. The roll is called and 
a report from each man received on the 
number of applications secured the 
previous day. Where none are secured 
he reports “present.” This method has 
been followed in the agency for 18 
months, and has proved satisfactory in 
every way. The agents who have had 
the best attendance record have had the 
best production record. The meetings 
last 30 minutes, and everything that is 
helpful is presented. The manager him- 
self does not attend every day, only 
once a week, when he recapitulates the 
work of each day, calling attention to 
especially worthy work, etc. The other 
mectings are taken charge of by his as- 
sistant, or by one of the salesmen. 
DEFINITE program for each 
month, week and year is laid out, 
giving the agent something definite to 


chew at all the time. For each monthly 
program a printed booklet is issued con- 
taining stimulating matter on the par- 
ticular plars of that month. Mr. Car- 
sor closed his remarks by stating that 
the plan would work equally well in old 
agencies where the agents’ habits are 
formed and in the new organizations, 
and that in his own office the greatest 
appreciation was shown by the older 
agents. He maintained that managers 
have no right to bring men into the 
business unless they show them what 
is necessary for success in the way of 
managing their own time and effort and 
giving them the proper assistance, as 
without this the percentage of failures 
is bound to be very high. 


ILi.IAM M. DUFF, of the E. A. 

Woods agency of Pittsburgh, 
closed the afternoon's session with a 
general discussion of agency building, 
drawing many of his illustrations from 
the admirable agency in the upbuilding 
of which he has been an important 
factor. Up to Aug. 19 this year the 
Woods agency had produced $30,000,000 
of new business as against $27,000,000 
for the same period last year. He spe- 
cially commended reports presented by 
Mr. Holcombe and the committee on 
scientific research on salesmanship. He 
said his own agency had set its mark 
at 600 whole time men, and that it now 
has 110. The agency has more than 
doubled the service period of the mer 
who have passed in and out through 
following the methods of the research 
service of the Carnegie Tech. He said 
that one good way of testing a new man 
is for the general agent to ask himself 
a question, “Would you want 100 men 
like this?” He said that in interviewing 
prospective agents he started with a 
working sheet which was followed by 
an application blank, and that the 
agency had no difficulty in securing all 
the information desired regarding pros- 
pective agents. One interesting fact 
brought out regarding the Woods 
agency is that the agency requires no 
bond from agents. Mr. Duff said that 
the agency is developing specialists who 
handle special lines and he believed this 
course would be followed by other large 
agencies. 


Boston Agency’s Good Delegation 


One of the best agency delegations 
was that of Moore & Summers of 
Boston, home office general agents of 
the New England Mutual, led by “Bob” 
Moore. He had 10 of his men with 
him who had qualified in the agency's 
convention contest. This young agency, 
established January 1 of this year, has 
some 32 men, virtually all appointed 
since January 1, some 20 or 25 or them 
new to the business, practically all col- 
lege men and under 35 years of age, 
who expect shortly to have a million-a- 
month agency. oth Messrs. Moore 
and Summers are under 35 and besides 
building this big agency in so short a 
time are large personal producers, Mr. 
Moore having led the company’s forces 
last year. He came down to the con- 
vention from Maine, where his sum- 
mer hobby is a speed motor boat driven 
by a 200-horsepower engine. So far 
he has taken part in only nine races but 
has won firsts in all of them. : 

Boston, by the way, has a number of 
large agencies which are being manned 
more and more by young college men 
and which are setting the pace for the 
other Boston agencies. General Agents 
Clark of the John Hancock, Hammer 
of the Provident, Wyman of the Berk- 
shire, the National of Vermont agency, 
and Moore & Summers are all bringing 
quite a number of new men into the 
business. 
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underwriter or the 
Chere is a big differ- 
ence, a tremendous difference. 
just as much difference as between life 
nd death. I do not like death and I do 
not know anybody that courts it, unless 
it be the poor unfortunate man whose 
ind has parted, or some old saintly 
ither or mother who has_ passed 
through many long years and is ready 
and willing to enter into the Celestial 
City. They really welcome death; but 
nen and women like you, in the prime 
of life, abhor death. You hate it and 
always push it from you. 

We are living in a new dispensation, 
and the “Income for Life” or endow- 
nents seem to be leading and blazing 
the way. You are representing a great 
ind militant institution. Indeed our 
enters into every avenue of 
private life, of commerce and 
It is no respecter of persons. 
to the mansions as well 
as to the humble cottage. It lifts the 
mortgage from the farm and factory 
ind saves the business from bankruptcy. 
It encourages thrift and furnishes hun- 
d loot of millions of dollars annually for 
building homes, erecting skyscrapers 
and financing our great public utilities. 


RE you an 
undertaker ? 
met ae Yd 


pusiness 
ublic and 
industry. 

It brings relief 





EARL G., MANNING, Boston 
John Hancock Mutual Life 


S a police commissioner I have often 

seen the great “line up” in the po- 
lice department in New York every 
morning. All the criminals were 
brought one by one into the large gym- 
nasium and stood up on the platform 
where a strong spotlight was thrown 
on. From 300 to 500 detectives, wearing 
long black masks, took in every word 
and every movement of their bodies. 
These criminals were interrogated and 
cross-questioned by the chief inspector 
as to their history, their criminal record, 
their early life, their present habits, etc. 
I am sure not a single one of the thou- 
sands being brought to headquarters 
ever carried life insurance or life in- 
come. They were penniless in the world. 
No home, no business, no precept or ex- 
ample, largely thrown out upon the 
world. 

In our business we are actually min- 
imizing crime. We are sending children 
to school. We are keeping the mothers 
at home. We are protecting old age. 
We are going further than that. Indeed, 
it is by your hands and my hands when 
the father dies, when the husband dies, 
when the breadwinner is taken away, 
that the love of the man who dies still 
lives. 


WANT to say something about the 
life income policy. In New York we 
want to sell nothing else. The ordinary 
life, I think, ought to be plastered all 


BY FREDERICK A. WALLIS 


around with doctors, trained nurses, 
hearses and tombstones and everything 
that goes with death. I sometimes won- 
der what a man pictures when he 
down every year to write the check for 
his premium. I am sure he often writes 
that check with feelings of sadness if 
not actual depression. It brings to his 
mind’s eye what he is facing. He first 


sits 


begins to wonder if he is well, then 
shout disability, next about the nurse 
in the room with cracked ice and medi- 
cine bottles. Then he sees the old doc- 
tor feeling his pulse and shaking his 
head with the whisper, “No hope, no 
hope.” The next thing he visualizes a 
hearse moving down the street, and 


then thinks of his body being carried to 
the cemetery and lowered into the 
grave. He never awakens from his un- 


happy meditation until the clods begin 
to fall in upon the box. What a beauti- 
ful picture to sell by! Where does life 


come in? This is nothing but death in- 


surance, 


carries an accident policy, 
insurance; if burglary 
policy, it is burglary insurance; if tor- 
nado policy, it is tornado insurance; if 
he has a fire policy, it is fire insurance; 


, anybody 


is acc‘dent 


Frederick A. Wallis, who spoke 
Needs Supplied by Life Insurance, 


he dis- 
he is 


because 
thing 


does not get far, 


quahty of the 


mium 


credits the 


selling. Il never give a man the pre- 
mium until it is time for it It is like a 
salesman on the road rushi ing in with a 


cuestionable bargain Oo! sor Sind The 
buyer wonders what is the ‘water with 
the goods, whether they came out of a 


eaten. We are selling 
know ts con- 


re or are moth 
a great proportion that we 


stantly increasing in value. All our 
policies are worth more next year than 
th's, because of the cumulative value 
Dividends reduce premiums. Here is an 
unusual proposition, the values going 
up, the premium coming down. I know 
of nothing else being sold where the 
price is less and the value greater each 


succec ding year. 


iy the initial premium is $400, how long 
d 


es the insured have to put up that 
$400? Not every year. The laws of 
New York state say the dividends must 


be apportioned annually. We all know 
that the first $400 is not the real pre- 
mium at all. It is simply the first one. 


lf the dividend next year is 10 percent 


the premium is $360, not $400. He can- 
not pay $400 on that policy. He can 
leave it to accumulate, but not on that 


at the Toronto convention on “Human 
” is the senior member of Wallis & Co., 


managers of the Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia for New York and 
New Jersey. He is a man of exceptionally varied activities, in addition to 
being a large producer of life insurance and a successful agency manager. 
He served as United States commissioner of immigration during the Wilson 
administration and prior to that time had acted as deputy police commis- 


sioner of New York. 


He headed the campa‘gn committee wh'ch looked’ 


after the interests of Mayor Hylan in 1921, when he was elected by 418,000 
plurality, and recently was appointed chairman of the finance committee of 
the New York Democratic state committee. His activity has been as marked 
in c.vic and rel gious lines as in the fields of politics and life insurance. He 
is president of the New York Presbyterian Union, a trustee of the Council 
of Federated Churches of America and prominently identified with many 
civic and welfare movements in New York City. 


if death, then death insurance. Why call 
it life? It is a misnomer. The only 
life insurance is “income for life” or en- 
dowment. You not only put up a lot of 
money for ordinary life and limited pay- 
ment policy, but you put up your life 
itself—you give your life for it. Just 
think of selling a man a house on that 
basis. “Mr. Blank, here is a beautiful 
house, new and modern in every respect. 
Fine location, splendidly built. You may 
pay for it in five, ten, fifteen or twenty 
years, but you cannot have it until you 
die.” What would he think? What 
would he say? Or, go to a man with a 
Liberty Bond and say, “Mr. B'ank, here 
is a $10,000 Liberty Bond. We will sell 
you this bond in ten, fifteen or twenty- 
year installments, but you cannot have 
it until you die.” He would quickly say, 
“What are you talking about? Get out 
of here.” If you could not sell bonds 
in that way. then how are you going to 


sell insurance? 
N a hot summer’s day a boy was 
plowing a field. An automobile 
stopped because of a puncture. The 
tourist said to the boy, “Buddy, w hat do 


you get for plowing that field?” 

The boy answered, “Well, I get noth- 
ing if I do, and hell if I don’t.” That is 
exactly true about ordinary life and lim- 
ited payment insurance. If you carry 
it, you get nothing, if you don’t you get 
hell. 


EVER talk about cost. Premium is 
not attractive. As a matter of fact, 
the higher the premium the lower the 
cost. The man who goes out and tries 
to sell things by cost, or lowness of pre- 


policy. It accumulates in a separate 
fund, the company’s savings bank, so to 
speak. If the insured buys new insur- 
ance, he buys another policy, just a little 
policy pasted on or attached each year. 

The premium changes each year. If, 
therefore, your man is 35 years of age 
and you sell him a contract to mature at 
60 and you tell him the premium is $400 
for 25 years, you have told him wrong. 
You have misled him; you have not cor- 
rectly informed him, neither treated the 
company fair, nor yourself fair. You 
told him right for one year and wrong 
for 24 years. What a travesty on sales- 
manship. 


HEN if you tell him you are giving 

him $10,000 protection for $400 a 
year, you again tell him wrong; you are 
not doing anything of the kind. If the 
dividends average 25 percent his net 
premium would be $300, and for that 
$300 he is insured, if he is disabled the 
first year, for $40,000. Simply add up 
your premium and ‘income and face of 
policy and dividends for 24 years, and 
it will run over $40,000. The second 
year he is depositing $360 for approxi- 


mately $39,000 protection. The next 
year he is depositing about $355, with 
approx! mately $38,000 protection. The 


average for 24 years is about $24,000 at 

an average premium of $300, and you 
told him $10,000 and premium of $400. 
What a difference! 


NE of our agents not long age sold 
a man a $12,500 policy, but in real- 
ity he did not sell a $12,500 policy. In 
five months that fellow developed tuber- 


culosis. If he lives 15 years he will put 


up for that man $52,500. Did he have 
$52,500 or $12,500 protection? He had 
$52,500. The company has assumed his 


insured an in- 
month, a cash dividend 
annually and will g.ve him $12,500 in 
cash at the end of 15 vears Should he 
die in the interim, his fam‘ly will receive 


premiums, is paying the 


come ot $125 a 


the face of the policy Do you really 
appreciate this—$52,500, with a decreas- 
ing premium? The insured thought he 
only had $12,500. We call that policy 
$12,500-52,500." That is exactly what 
sf , 

ND I want to show you where there 

is disability on all our regular pol- 
icies. For illustration: Here is a man 
of 35, with a policy maturing at 60, 


line of disability in 
was not a fit sub- 
departments were 
the disability 
disability 
same. If, 
dis- 


Chat man has not a 
his policy, because he 
ject, None of the 
villing to imecorporate 
has a wonderful 
clause, just the 

after the third year, he becomes 
abled we carry him for years for 
$10,000, no premiums, full face of policy 
paid in event of death the first ten years 
of the contract and only three premiums 


clause He 
emergency 


seven 





Louls 
Columbian National Life 


GEORGE L, DYER, St, 


At conclusion of the seven years 
recovered, he can then go 
in the regular man- 
disability? If it is 
paid no further 


paid. 
extension, if 
on with his policy 
ner. Did he have 
not, what is it? He 
premiums, indeed, it was automatic. 
Had he been in Europe, he would have 
been insured just the same. 


1A. » has paid five premiums we carry 
him 1 13 years, if he dies in the 13 years 
we pay the face of the policy. Suppose 
we have that man ten years. We carry 
him 15 years and return $2,600. If he 
dies we pay him the face of the policy; 
if he does not, the company gives him 
$2,600 back, besides his dividends. If 
he has paid 20 years, we carry him five 
years and return him more money than 
he has put in. If 25 years, the face of 
the policy and the insurance for noth- 
ing. 1 don’t know anything that equals 
that as disability. 

He does not have to become physic- 
ally or mentally disabled. He may be- 
come financially disabled, and we will 
carry him just the same as if physically 
disabled. 


UPPOSE he is not disabled, but goes 

to Europe and forgets his premium; 
or, he has a family and wants to buy a 
home; or, he may want to start his boy 
in business. In other words, he wants 
money and does not want to lose his 
policy. He has had it for five years and 
he cannot afford to lose it. What does 
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the company do? He is not disabled, 
he is in perfect health, The company 
will carry him without any cost at all. 
He has not lost his contract, he has had 
full protection and is still in good health 
to resume his policy. If he desires to 
cash in at end of extension period, the 
company will give him $3,000 to $8,000 
in cash for his contract. We do not 
make enough of this. We simply. say, 
“In case you do not pay the premiums 
we will extend your insurance.” That 
does not mean anything to a man in- 
sured, he thinks he has to pay interest, 
and a big debt in the event of death. 
The extension is one of the greatest 
selling features in income contracts. 


HAVE not said anything at all about 

death, and I am not going to say any- 
thing about death, except incidentally. 
Why sell ordinary life and similar insur- 
ance when we have got the “income for 
life?” Why sell simply a death policy? 
All that is wrapped up in our contract. 
Every policy we sell will be paid if the 
man dies. Any old cooperative or fra- 
ternal order will pay a fellow if he 
croaks. Why talk the croak part when 
the living part is pulsating and beating 
with all the joys that life affords? 


ET me tell you an illustration we 

use in New York. Here is Wall 
street. Probably you all know the his- 
toric setting of this historic street. On 
the northeast corner is the First Na- 
tional Bank, adjoining this is the great 
Bankers Trust Company, diagonally 
across the street the great J. P. Morgan 
& Co., and then across from there is 
the United States sub-treasury building. 
The whole street is flanked on either 
side by tremendous financial institutions. 


At the head of Wall street stands 
Trinity church with its chimes and 
burial ground of many distinguishea 
dead. 


The. people, that is the policyholders, 
are at the front of the Flatiron building 
in Twenty-third street, boarding a car 
for Wall street to cash in their policies. 
On the east side of the car are — 
of income policies maturing at 50, 55, 60, 
65, 70 and 75. On the west side af the 
car are the holders of ordinary life, ten- 
pay, fifteen-pay, twenty-pay and 40-pay 
and one old fellow thought he was 
smart and he bought a single pay. 


OWN toward Wall street they come 
to cash in. They pay practically 

the same fare, ride in the same car, pro- 
ceed down the same highway of life. 

Those on the east side of the car 
reach Wall street, go to the banks and 
cash in their policies from 50 to 75 years 
of age Even the man at 75 walks with 
a vigor and elasticity of youth. He is 
rushing in to get his money, and back 
home he goes with both his money and 
his life. With long years yet to live, the 
responsibilities of livelihood have been 
amply taken care of. 

Those people who are riding on the 
west side of the car carrying life and 
limited payments also reach Wall street. 
They do not rush into the bank and de- 
mand the face of their contracts, but are 
carried into the Trinity church yard, 
and are laid away in the graveyard vaults 
never to return. 


A* which vault would you cash in? 
The bank vault or the graveyard 
vault? It is simply the destination pre- 
scribed in your policy contract. 

You people out in some parts of the 
country who are selling ordinary life 
and twenty-payment life policies, please 
do not misunderstand me. I am not 
opposed to them, but we have somnte- 
thing so much better to sell. 

Do you know anybody that is going 
to die? The angels in heaven don't 
know. Are you better than angels? 
We are selling a man at 35 maturing at 
60. How many out of 100,000 die be- 
tween 35 and 60? Only about 29 per- 
cent will croak. Nobody could object 
to a corporation paying each of 29,000 
families $10,000 in cash when the bread- 
winner is taken away. But how about 


those who are alive, those 71,000 living? 
Who will take care of them? 








Year's Legislation Affecting 
Life Insurance Is Reviewed 


HE report of the committee on 

law and legislation, prepared by 

Chairman Henry J. Powell of 
Louisville, was a comprehensive review 
of legislation affecting life insurance in 
Congress and the various state legisla- 
tures one the past year. It was as 
follows 


ie the year’s sessions of Con- 
gress and of 16 state legislatures and 
two constitutional conventions only one 
measure—and that in full accord with 
the ideals of this association—directly 
affecting life insurance agents was en- 
acted. This was a bill amending the 
Virginia agents’ license law so as to in- 
clude rebating, twisting and misrepre- 
sentation among the causes for which 
the license may be suspended or re- 
voked, and requiring that new appli- 
cants for such licenses be vouched for 
as to character, record and good faith 
by an executive or the managing agent 
of the company concerned. In all, 32 
bills affecting life insurance became law 
during the period. 


ESS than two dozen of the total of 

nearly 900 bills introduced, of in- 
terest to life insurance, related to the 
affairs of agents, and most of these 
were of a constructive character. In 
Louisiana a tax of unique character was 
proposed on all moneys or movable 
property taken from the state. This bill 
was unanimously reported unfavorably. 
Another Louisiana bill proposed 
changes in the license tax system of the 
state that would have increased the tax 
on life insurance premiums. General 
opposition resulting from the great in- 
creases proposed in other lines as well 
defeated this measure. In Congress 
House Bill 9284, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Mott, sought to provide funds 
for the soldiers’ bonus by levying sales 
tax which included a 1 percent tax on 
gross commissions received by insur- 
ance agents. The bill was discarded 
with others when the Fordney bonus 
bill was advanced. 

An initiated income tax bill is to be 
submitted to the voters in Oregon at 
the November election which provides 
a graduated scale of rates, varying from 
1 percent on taxable incomes of $1,000 
or less to 15 percent on taxable incomes 
in excess of $50,000. The proposed law 
includes in its definition of taxable in- 
comes, as applied to individuals, all life 
insurance benefits received in excess of 
$10,000, which is the old Wisconsin pro- 
vision, repealed in 1915. Resort to a 
policyholders’ campaign may be neces- 


ET us travel the sea of life for a 

moment. Here is New York; there 
is Liverpool. Here is a liner making the 
sailings every two weeks for one hun- 
dred years into Liverpool. The records 
show that during the entire history of 
that steamship she landed but 29 per- 
cent of her passengers. 

Here is another great liner going to 
Liverpool, more modern, stronger, faster 
and bigger than the other ship. She 
lands 71 percent of her passengers. 
Which liner would you take? Why, the 
vessel that lands 71 percent of her pass- 
engers would have people standing in 
line for months to buy tickets. 

But here is another great ship. It 
has braved all the storms of the financial 
seas for nearly a half century. She runs 
over the same waters, experiences the 
same weather, follows in the same lati- 
tude and longitude, but a better sea- 
faring vessel than the others. How 
many passengers does she land? She 
never failed to land a soul (29,000 dead, 
71,000 living), all safely anchored, 100,- 
000 people (100 percent), without the 
loss of one. Now, in which vessel would 
you travel? Men would pay much more 
tor that ship. 


sary to prevent the adoption of this bill 
at the polls. 


"T'HE writing of life insurance on busi- 
A ness executives throughout the coun- 
try for the benefit of their partners has 
recently been freed from one of its dif- 
ficulties by a favorable construction of 
the federal revenue act of 1921. Under 
date of June 5, 1922, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue ruled, by I. T. 1340, that 
premiums paid for policies of life in- 
surance taken out by a taxpayer in favor 
of business partners, as a_ condition 
precedent to their investment or the 
continuance of their investment, may be 
classed as necessary business expenses 
and may, if the proceeds of such poli- 
cies are in no way available for the liq- 
uidation of the liabilities of the taxpayer, 
be deducted in making up his tax re- 
turn. On the other hand, Solicitor’s 
Opinion 136, published May 1, rescinds 
a previous ruling based on the revenue 
act of 1917, holding: 

“That neither a corporate nor an im 
dividual taxpayer may deduct the 
amount of premiums paid on a life in- 
surance policy covering the life of an 
officer or employe taken out in order to 
procure a loan for business purposes 
nor can an individual insuring his own 
life in such circumstances deduct the 
premiums paid on such policy.” 

The distinction, as pointed out in the 
opinion, lies in the benefit that would 
accrue to the t taxpayer on account of the 
application of the insurance moneys to 
the payment of the loan, which makes 
such premiums non-deductible under the 
express provisions of Section 215 (a) 
(4) of the revenue act of 1921. Another 
bureau ruling, I. T. 1339, promulgated 
June 5, allows wives of life insurance 
agents to class renewal commissions 
assigned to them by their husbands as 
gifts that need not be included in their 
tax return. The agent husband, however, 
must report such renewal commissions 
as income of the year in which the pre- 
miums are paid or accrue. 


HE effect on the business of life 

insurance generally of the year's 
completed legislation was, on the whole, 
favorable. Proposed tax changes were 
fewer by 10 percent than two years ago. 
Of those relating to income taxes about 
two-thirds consisted in amendments 
proposed to existing laws of New York 
and Massachusetts. No inheritance tax 
changes of interest were made, although 
the first draft of a proposed bill before 
the Arizona special session contained 
the Wisconsin provision making all 


I". is all in how we present the case. 
Take for instance maturity periods. 
If your prospect cannot pay for income 
at 50, sell him one maturing at age 70. 
Then tell him he can change back to 
50, 55, 60 or 65 without medical exami- 
nation, and at the original premium. 
The new agent says the man changes 
by paying the difference in premium. 
That is not the way. We credit him 
with all he deposited on the old policy, 
and he buys the new one. 

A young man went into a shoe store 
seeking a job. He had never sold shoes. 
The proprietor asked, “What would you 
do if a lady came into the store with 
one foot larger than the other?” 

I would say, “Lady, you have one 
foot a little smaller than the other.” 
Salesmanship! Why dwell on the un- 
pleasant things? 

You cannot give a man his money and 
his life both. You cannot give a man 
the face of his policy on ordinary life or 
limited payment until his face is cold in 
death. All true insurance men have 
every respect for law and order, but in 
underwriting the law of mortality is 
their driving star, and that is in eclipse 
in this day of the “income for life.” 
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proceeds of life insurance payable to 
beneficiaries a part of the decedent’s 
taxable estate. After objections had 
been presented, however, this provision 
was struck out before the bill was in- 
troduced. 


No compulsory investment law was 
enacted, though six such bills were in- 
troduced, all in the eastern states of 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York and 
Virginia. In New York a law was en- 
acted, designed to assist in the relief 
of the housing situation, under which 
life insurance companies may for a brief 
period make certain limited investments 


in real estate employed for dwelling 
purposes. 
the enactment of the uniform 


7 

B amortization law in Kentucky and 
South Carolina this year the adoption of 
the practice of valuing the fixed term 
securities of life insurance companies by 
the amortization method was extended 
to a total of 35 states. The uniform in- 
contestable clause amendment, drafted 
to conform to the Illinois Supreme 
Court decision in the Monahan case, 
was adopted in Massachusetts and New 
Jersey. This amendment was also in- 
troduced in South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia but failed of passage there. It is 
now effective in five states, having be- 
come law in Illinois, New York and 
Pennsylvania last year. In codifying the 
laws of Maryland and South Carolina 
no material changes were made con- 
cerning life insurance. Marvland con- 
solidated its various state departments, 
making the insurance department sub- 
servient to the finance department. Vir- 
ginia declined to pass a similar bill. 


HE disability of minors of the age 

of 16 years and over to contract for 
life insurance was removed in Virginia. 
In New York, for the purpose of con- 
forming to universal life insurance prac- 
tice, the age limit was reduced from 15 
years to “15 years at nearest birthday.” 
In Mississippi the passage by the legis- 
lature of a so-called abatement act led 
to the discontinuance of the suits 
brought against, all the foreign life in- 
surance companies, alleging violation of 
the anti-trust statute of the state 
through their use of a common mortal- 
ity table. The Illinois constitutional 
convention adopted on second reading 
income tax provisions that would have 
involved the double taxation of insur- 
ance companies. The defect was, how- 
ever, pointed out and corrected by 
amendment. The Missouri constitu- 
tional convention is now considering an 
income tax amendment which is unob- 
jectionable. In Colorado under the in- 
itiative legislation plan, a committee of 
100 representative citizens has formu- 
lated an income tax amendment to the 
constitution which will be submitted to 
the voters at the next election. This 
proposal expressly authorizes provisions 
for reasonable deductions and exemp- 
tions and is satisfactory from the point 
of view of life insurance. A Georgia 
bill that would have made companies’ 
licenses revocable for certain acts of 
their agents was reported unfavorably. 
regular session in Rhode 


A‘ the 

Island no bills of interest to life 
insurance were introduced, and the spe- 
cial sessions in Colorado, Nebraska, 
Ohio and Wisconsin were likewise de- 
void of interest. 


The balance of the 32 new laws relat- 
ing to life insurance indicate, as already 
intimated, the trend of insurance legis- 
lation towards uniformity along con- 
structive lines. Your committee believes 
that legislatures in general are display- 
ing an increasingly intelligent attitude 
towards the business of life insurance. 
Although the present year is one of the 
“off” years, when only a few legislatures 
are in session, the sum total of its leg- 
islation is extremely gratifying. Your 
committee hopes the coming season 
may also witness like favorable consid- 
eration of the institution of life insur- 
ance and the welfare of policyholders. 
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You Can Make More Money, Thru Our 
New Plan, on Your Surplus Business, 


Standard and Substandard 


Guaranteed Non-Forfeitable Renewals—This is one of the most important 
points in our plan of handling surplus and substandard lines. We pay 
liberal first year and renewal commissions on any volume accepted from a 
broker or agent. To the Agent who has been placing a small volume only 
thru channels other than his company, we are giving special attention. 


Liberal First Year Commissions—High interest earnings on the safest, most 
profitable investments—first mortgages on improved farm lands—together 
with other factors operate to build such surplus funds as enable the company 
to pay liberal commissions to Agents and at the same time offer policy con- 
tracts, both non-participating and participating, which have become famous 
for their liberality to the insured and to the beneficiary. We pay dividends 
to the beneficiary on instalments and trust funds even where the insured 
carried a non-participa‘ing policy. For many years we have been paying 5% on 
trust funds and income settlement options. 


Substandard Coverage Liberalized—It is our earnest conviction that we are 
rendering the greatest Life Insurance service to the public by offering pro- 
tection on some form and at some rate to the largest number of deserving 
people. Accordingly, we are extending and liberalizing our Substandard 
Coverage. 


You Can Render Greater Service To Your Clients—The Agent who has the 
best channels through which to handle all the business of deserving appli- 
cants is rendering maximum service to his clients. This exceptional service 
will soon make him an outstanding figure in his community. Remember, 
we believe that every man and woman, sound morally, is entitled to a policy 

of some form and at some rate. 


Phone Our Branch Manager or General Agent in your territory for full 
details of our New Plan. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
M. E. Singleton, President Home Office, St. Louis 


LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH GROUP 
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What Agent’s First Six Months Mean 


HERE is ample evidence that the 
"Toresent period is the best one in the 

ry of Canadian and American busi- 
ness for red-blooded young men to turn 
to the business of life insurance as a 
life work. There are at least three rea- 
sons for this statement. 

The first and most important one is 
the fact that in an unheard of period 
of deflation—during which the level of 
“sales” in every other line dropped to 
dangerously low figures—l:fe insurance 
sales which were tripled during the 
period of inflation remained nearly 
normal. The following table shows this 
graphically: 


INDEX FIGURES (RELATIVE TO 1913) 











© yi 
Year & & 2% 
> alm 
ze fe 
1913 100 100 
1914 92 
1915 111 
1916 "4 
1917 180 
1918 ly? 
1919 245 
1920 264 
1921 197 
Sources: Insurance Figures; Survey of 





WINSLOW RUSSELL 
Vice-president Phoenix Mutual Life 


Current Business. Figures compiled by 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Life Pres. Assn. 
tank Clearings: Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle. Totals of clearings 
for 158 cities, including New York City. 






This shows clearly that the point of 
saturation had not been reached. 


HE world equilibrium is slowly be- 

coming re-established, Foreign coun- 
tries must soon turn to America to sup- 
ply their depleted stores of every kind. 
This is certain to bring about an early 
resumption of tremendous foreign buy- 
ing. The past two years have depleted 
our own supply of necessities, soon to 
be in increasing demand. Industrial 
peace ‘must soon be_ re-established. 
Meantime, life insurance starts off, not 
upon the basis of shrunken sales figures, 
but upon a level all its own, to enter 
unconquered fields created by new and 
unheard of industrial demands, and 
where the point of saturation is always 
ahead of us. Why not select such an 
opportunity for one’s life work? 


HE second reason is that the public 
is sensing the need of a trained life 
insurance advisor as Ms counseuor aud 
friend as never before. What young 
man wouldn’t look with pride upon a 


By WINSLO 


Winslow Russell of Hartford, 


W RUSSELL 


Conn., vice-president of the Phoenix 


Mutual Life, is one of the progressive agency executives of the country. 


Mr. Russell has spent much time in 
agency work. 
investigat:on of the questicn and an 


analyzing the conditions surrounding 


He believes that much can be done through a scientific 


application of the pr:nciples deduced. 


Mr. Russell spoke at Toronto before the agency section, dealing with the 


first six months of an agent’s work. 
where tremendous waste is found. 


calling which would lead him to such a 
ministry? 

The third and vitally important fact is 
that executives and managers alike are 
sensing a responsibility toward the pro- 
fessional life insurance counsellor which 
more and more forbids the entrance of 
any men not worthy the name of 
“home builder.” What young man is 
there who would not look back with 
pride upon a successful career which 
permitted him to build homes on the 
hillsides of the United States and Can- 
ada through the beneficence of life in- 
surance ? 


HESE facts being assumed as truths, 

how important is it that careful con- 
sderation should be given to these first 
sx months of strain for the new sales- 
man? Charts have been prepared which 
seem to indicate that what we are able 
to accomplish during the first six months 
with the new man is indicative of that 
which will follow him through to failure 
or success. When one realizes that he 
perhaps holds within his hand the key 
to the success of one of his fellowmen, 
he should sense a degree of responsi- 
bility which he could well afford to 
focus his attention upon for a long 
while, for the opposite and negative side 
is the only other channel—and he may 
also have charged against him the re- 
sponsibility for a failure in life. 

The fundamental requisite for the 
future sales building of life insurance in 
North America centers around the word 
“management.” In passing may we 
therefore glance for a moment on chart 
No. 1. This chart was built as a result 
of answers to a questionnaire from a 
considerable group of salesmen, each of 
whom was asked what he considered his 
job as a manager to be. Passing this 











This indeed is a vital period and one 


chart with a sustained look at the word 
“Respons’bility,” we will take the fourth 
section, “My Salesmen,” and not forget- 
ting the word “Supervision,” pass to 
Chart 2, which gets to the vitals of our 


subject. 


HEN a couple engages in that 

wonderful adventure which we call 
matrimony, the first look at the new 
house is most important. If there is a 
single item there that will diminish the 
enthusiasm of the new occupants—the 
groom sees to it that all is made right. 
So it should be to the new salesmen. 
The house should be in order—clean 
and wholesome, not only in furniture 
but in associates. Only successful men 
or those on that road should be per- 
mitted in these rooms where those first 
impressions will mean so much to the 
newcomer. His success will De aided, 
first by what he sees—second, by what 
he hears. If his manager cuts short 
corners in his bus ness practice, or the 
men to be associated with him indulge 
in second rate methods of speech or 
action, he will be certain to learn of 
these things and even little things may 
influence his m‘nd and contribute to his 
failure when another course would have 
meant the opposite. 

It is likely that less responsibility has 
been shown in advising young men 
either to come into our business or stay 
out of it than in,almost any other 
branch. We have freely taken men into 
our sales work whom our executives 
would under no circumstances like to 
see in their home office working staff, 
yet these salesmen are the reflection of 
both home office and manager when out 
in the highways and byways selling life 
insurance. Fortunately we are now 
seeking standards to guide us into safer 
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paths, both for our good and those who 
will succeed us. A few points in our 
compass of selection are here shown 


tee comes the important period of 
training. This phase of our business 
is advancing by leaps and bounds and 
managers wiil do well to learn the story, 
for high grade prospective salesmen 
listen to it more attentively than almost 
any other factor in our preliminary 
talks. 

We are discovering that a proper and 
perhaps a standardized plan of com- 
pensation is more important than it used 
to be. Two phases of this seem clear: 
one is that every prospective salesman 
facing the first six months of strain 
should know the price he must pay. 
Too many men come into our business 
on an over-painted picture, to leave 
shortly discouraged and critical, to our 
hurt and his too. 

The second fact worth our considera- 
tion is that whatever the compensation 
plan suggested, an option on a pure 
commission contract should be offered— 
with full benefits to the salesman which 
cannot be secured if financing is to be 
done. 


ASTLY—those first months should 
be spent in some form of team 
work. There is a growing conviction in 
the minds of a good many people that 











HENRY J. POWELL, Louisville 


Chairman Committee on Law and 
Legislation 


the real manager sees to it that some of 
that business, the commission on which 
formerly found its way into his pocket 
as personal business of his own, can be 
well invested in team work with a 
worthy new salesman—thereby giving 
him courage with cash instead of dis- 
couragement with debt. The prepara- 
tion of systematic work for the new 
salesman with insistence on daily re- 
ports is vital to his success and if con- 
scientiously carried through the first six 
months will later be the daily invig- 
orator to the successful man. 

A real manager will divide his own 
time so that there will always be an 
open door for conference with the new 
man until he is able to walk alone. 

Teaming up a group of new men in 
friendly competition has proven valu- 
able in the early stages of a salesman’s 
career. 


E said that the first six months’ 
experience was indicative of later 
success or failure. Studies made re- 
cently seem to point conclusively to the 
first half year as being a safe barom- 
eter on which to base continuance of the 
salesman’s effort or its abandonment. 
The following table shows the results 
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: WHAT OF YOUR SURPLUS LINES? 


@ Any Insurance Broker having surplus life insurance to place will find JOHN 
HANCOCK service of the very best. Operating under the insurance laws of 
Massachusetts, the Company believes in Safety First and in Service to its 
Policyholders. 


@ Investments are carefully made: Contracts contain all the equities and options, 
including total disability and double indemnity clauses. 


@ The JOHN HANCOCK is one of the few companies issuing life insurance for 
corporation purposes on what is known as the commercial form. From the legal 
standpoint insurance written on the life of an officer of a corporation, in which 
the corporation is named as beneficiary, should be written only on this regular 
commercial form of contract. 


@ The JOHN HANCOCK issues all forms of business life insurance endowments 
and income policies. The latest form is “Endowments in Series.’’ This is a 
definite program of insurance adapted to the needs of the business man. 


| @ The Company gives fair minded consideration to all cases both from a physical 
and occupational standpoint. 


| @ All distributions of surplus earnings are annual. 


| @ The limit on a single life is $150,000. Policies issued on lives ranging from | 
| ages 15 to 65. 

| @ The JOHN HANCOCK General Agencies give real, continuous service. All 

| business is promptly attended to and claims are promptly settled on the basis 

of full equity to the policyholder. 






LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 





Sixty Years in Business. Largest Fiduciary Institution in New England. 
ASSETS. - - - - - - - - $239,693,000.00 
POLICYHOLDERS’ RESERVES “ ALL L OTHER LIABILITIES - - 226,361 ,000.00 
SURPLUS - - - - - . : . - - - -  13,332,000.00 
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of the work of three groups. Each con- 
tains 22 men. Group 1 are men with 
good records; Group 2, mediocre, and 
Group 3, small producers. The first 
group produced an average of $110,000 
per man for the first six months and 
$436,000 for 24 months. The second 
$61,000 for six months and $242,000 for 
24 months, while the third shows $27,- 
000 for six months and $117,000 for 24: 


AVERAGE WRITTEN AMOUNT 











personal dollars only, it may site 
satisfy his fancy that dollars mean suc- 
cess. Not so, if along the road are 
wrecks whose failure has been hurried 
on through lack of thought for those 
finer qualities that help others to suc- 
cess. The price of building a successful 
agency is the upper road made up of 
successful salesmen, who may always 
look back upon those crucial six months 


AT END OF CONTRACT MONTH 








Ist. Mo. 2nd Mo. a Mo. 4th Mo. 5th - 6th Mo. 24th Mo. 
Group I 39 31,193 52,548 74,082 94,52 110,137 436,177 
Group II 3 2 26. 209 38,064 49, 368 61,618 252,159 
Group Ill 5,625 10.591 14,614 19,977 27,479 117,542 


HERE are two roads open to the 

future manager. He may continue to 
use the way of some of those who have 
gone before. It may even seem to - 
the easier road for a time. Measured i 


when the manager used the right meas- 
ure and paid the full price. 

You who listen must judge which 
road you will choose. The upper road 
is long, but well worth while. 


Growth of Educational Work 


For Life Insurance Salesmen 


being done along the line of life 

insurance salesmanship was _ re- 
viewed in the report of the committee 
on educational standards, submitted by 
Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, chair- 
man of the committee, at the meeting of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association, as follows: 

This Committee on Educational 
Standards is only part of a committee 
composed of three members of your as- 
sociation in conjunction with members 
of the Life Agency Officers Association 
and of the schools of life insurance 
salesmanship. 

In view of the spread of life insur- 
ance salesmanship schools, it was felt 
necessary to have some committce that 
could pass upon the standards of pro- 
posed schools and give them the en- 
dorse ‘ment of these three groups inter- 
ested in se eing that the standards of the 
parent institutions are maintained. 


Fr: “being done sho work which is 


S an outgrowth of the Carnegie 
School, there are now in operation 
a school of life insurance salesmanship 
at the University of Denver and one at 
the University of Oklahoma—the latter 
being the first educational institution to 
furnish this instruction at public ex- 
pense; and on Oct. 1 of this year a 
similar school will be started at New 
York University, of which Griffin M. 
Lovelace, formerly of the Carnegie 
School, will take charge. C. J. Rock- 
well will be director of the Carnegie 
School. All of these schools are based 
on the standards of the original Car- 
negie School. 
_ More of these schools will be estab- 
lished when it is possible to furnish the 
teaching staff for them. Other educa- 
tional institutions are persistently seek- 
ing the technical staff. One of the next 
steps should be the educating of those 
qualified to take charge of similar _in- 
stitutions, the lack of which is holding 
back the progress of this work. 
Already several graduates of the Car- 
negie School are teaching at the vari- 
ous other schoolsk—E. H. Howbert, at 
the University of Denver: James E. 
Bragg, at the University of Oklahoma 
for the past year, to be with the School 
at New York University when it opens 
Oct. 1; and L, D. Stark, to be with the 
University of ‘Oklahoma School. 


STABLISHING these schools in 
other institutions is now much more 
practicable because the course has been 
worked out and is available in thematic 
outline and because the text books writ- 
ten by members of the Carnegie Staff 
are now available to instructors as well 
as students. The Harper's Life Insur- 
ance Library now includes: 
Selling Life Insurance—John A, Stev- 
enson. 
The Psychology of Selling Life In- 
surance—E, K. Strong, Jr. 
Meeting Objections—John A. Steven- 


son. 


This House of Protection—Griffin M. 
Lovelace. 

Analyzing Life Situations for Insur- 
ance Needs—The Case Method (in 
press)—Griffin M. Lovelace. 

The various schools, since their incep- 
tion, have given the course to nearly 
1,000 persons, including classes taught 
by the Carnegie Tech faculty at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, in the sum- 
mers of 1921 and 1922, respectively. The 
new schools at the University of Okla- 
home opened auspiciously with 76 stu- 
dents, and 110 attended the class held 
at Los Angeles this summer. 


SIGNIFICANT advance in the 

Carnegie School—which will also 
apply to New York University—is that 
the certificate of graduation is now 
withheld until $100,000 of insurance has 
been actually sold by the graduate, 
thereby stamping the holder of a cer- 
tificate of this school as one who has 
achieved what is being considered, more 
and more, as the production of a stand- 
ard agent. This action was recom- 
mended at the mid-vear meeting of the 
National Association. 

The steps proposed for the extension 
of this work are: 

1. To train a teaching staff for other 
educational institutions. 

2. To furnish educational staffs for 
companies and agencies desiring to take 
on programs of educating their repre- 
sentatives. 

3. To study, and later teach, agency 
supervision. 

4. To establish what micht be called 
post-graduate courses in life insurance 
specialties, such as—bequest insurance, 
business insurance, credit insurance, in- 
heritance tax insurance, industrial in- 
surance, group insurance, and others. 


i} is to be noted that the teaching 
staff of these institutions are men of 
a high order. They have been men of 
exceptional ability who can command 
large incomes. While the salaries of 
teachers and college professors are 
tamentably and notoriously low, the sal- 
aries of the class of men able to suc- 
cessfully teach the selling of life insur- 
ance will probably rank more than 
favorably with those paid to most col- 
lege presidents. 

There is a great need of not only 
maintaining but increasing the number 
of those who can be secured by educa- 
tional institutions, companies and agen- 
cies to continue and enlarge this work. 
Plans for a large extension of this edu- 
cational movement may be placed soon 
before the association. 

It is a notable and gratifying fact that 
this movement in life insurance to teach 
salesmanship by actual experience, in 
institutions of higher learning, is not 
only the one business in which so im- 
portant a thing as salesmanship is so 
taught, but for this reason is attract- 
ing wide interest outside of our busi- 
ness. 
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Pie’ Pansident’ s pene habe 


National Aseociation of Life Under- 
writers, in his address, opening the 
Toronto meeting, said in part: 

“We have the only really scientific 
program of life, absolutely known in 
advance, which will cover a man’s dis- 
abilities, his old age of dependency and 
leave something for posterity. During 
my administration the most profound 
impression has been made upon me as 
to our responsibilities to society and for 
the best that is within us; and having 
traveled more than 40,000 miles, cover- 
ing every state in the Union save five, 
I want to pay tribute to the class of 
men with whom I have come in contact 
" sales congresses and agency meetings. 

I defy any profession or business of any 
type to group together a body of men 
their equal for keenness and for ability 
to get on their feet and express their 
problems in a most remarkable manner. 


Joss L. SHUFF, president of the 


HE pride of our profession is the 

fact that we have established 
schools for the scientific training of our 
salesmen, The first, as you know, was 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
which has proved a great success, and 
similar schools of education have been 
created in many cities in the Union. I 
am happy to predict that within ten 
years every state college and the lead- 
ing universities will have a full course 
of instruction in life insurance salesman- 
ship. 

“In almost every state I have visited 
it has been my pleasure to have heard 
or met the insurance commissioner of 
that state, and I find in more than one 
instance that the insurance commis- 
sioners are depending upon the local or 
state association for information as to 
the best method of having honorable 
men represent the companies and’ are 
relying upon their recommendation be- 
fore issuing a license to the various 
agents. Furthermore, most of the states 
have enacted qualification laws, which 
promise a higher class of representa- 
tives. 


66 Y prize meeting of the year was 
in Philadelphia—a sales congress 
which was most marvelous. One thou- 
sand and sixty agents registered and 
were present at our morning and after- 
noon sessions, and there were more peo- 
ple than could be served at the various 
banquet halls at the evening meeting. 
This shows that with cooperative spirit 
our organizations and standing in our 
several communities can be greatly en- 
hanced, and I want to express my appre- 
ciation for this splendid meeting. We 
had many other extraordinary meetings, 
but this was the largest in attendance. 
“I can not take time to enumerate all 
the meetings but I feel that it is due the 
president of the Chicago Association 
that I should state that the Chicago As- 
sociation, which had been reported as 
in bad shape, had a luncheon meeting 
with 700 present—all due to the execu- 
tive ability of its president, Darby Day. 
“In my travels and in contact I am 
thoroughly convinced of the necessity 
for our local organizations and I found 
all of them alive if they had a president, 
secretary and chairman of the program 
committee, who were not clumbering. 
There are a number of organizations 
literally dead on account of the officers. 
It is important that each individual 
association have a real leader and he 
must be willing to make the sacrifice of 
giving time from his bus‘ness for the 
year. Where we have leaders, we have 
results, because no man in the life in- 
surance business can defend his not be- 
longing to the association. 


6< E have tried to cooperate with 
various other organizations, and 


your president was honored by having 


a place on the program at both the 
American Life Convention and_ the 
meeting of the Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, when we were assured their most 
cordial cooperation. 


“T shall not give any statistics what- 
soever regarding the business for the 
year, but will only state that the com- 
panies we represent have insurance in 
force close to fifty billion dollars, and 
with the higher standards of education, 
ethics, ideals and respect for one another 
we can not anticipate the possibilities 
of our business in the future. I realize 
that we are only scratching the surface 
and, with the continued extreme taxa- 
tion that is being thrust upon estates, 
no man, who leaves anything worth 
while, can afford not to have a sufficient 
amount of insurance to protect and 
make one hundred per cent the earnings 
of a life time. 


6s] MUST pay tribute to the courtesies 

of the daily press in every city that 
I have visited. They have given us 
columns of publicity preceding our 
meetings and it shows that they are 
willing to give us this publicity if we 
will furnish them with material. I also 
desire to pay tribute to the insurance 
press for their usefulness and their 
splendid cooperation as a whole. May 
I, with kindness to the gentlemen who 
represent the insurance press, state that 
I know that our organization is more 
important to them than any other factor 
of their business because, if they will 
look over their subscriptions, I believe 
they will find that 95 per cent of their 
subscribers are members of the Life 
Underwriters. Hence we must get along 
well together. 

“The line of educational literature that 
is being gotten out by a number of the 
insurance press is quite worth the atten- 
tion of every life agent, and I appeal to 
the members of the association to deal 
with the men in close touch with us, 
because they are specializing on statis- 
tics and data which are dependable and 
help us greatly in our endeavor. 


OW as to our financial plans. 

What we have done in the past, 
without criticism of any administration, 
is a failure. Our good friend, Edward 
Woods, in a talk in Pittsburgh so 
beautifully put the problem of our not 
feeling our responsibilities when he 
stated that the hod-carriers’ union paid 
$75 a year for the privilege of cooperat- 
ing and the miners of this country 10 
per cent of their wages, yet we men of 
affairs, directing society, up-building the 
world, are not willing to make a con- 
tribution to have a parent organization 
that is not constantly straining finan- 
cially. I recommend without reservation 
that the proper authorities at this con- 
vention require a sufficient fee from each 
individual agent of local associations 
that will finance our problem of expense 
of the National Association at the home 
office. We greatly handicap our secre- 
tary, who should be able to give his time 
exclusively to the publications and the 
local associations, when he must be con- 
stantly required to watch for the next 
payroll; and this must be changed. Of 
course, as long as we have Charles 
Jerome Edwards in Brooklyn, a friend 
in court, as it were, we get through— 
but how? 

“Should I live 100 years and have sun- 
shine and happiness and joy every mo- 
ment, I shall never have anything in my 
life the equal to this year’s work—the 
joy of knowing you, the happiness of 
your friendships, the love I have for my 
profession, the enthusiasm it has put 
into me, and the resolve that so long as 
I may live I will try to pay tribute to 
the men who preceded me and gave 
better than they knew for my business.” 


Lincoln “Minute Men” on Hand 


W. T. Shepard of the Lincoln Na- 
tional, had a small group of Lincoln 
agents in attendance, his “minute men,” 
as he calls them, the men who lead in 
the last four months of the year. Mr. 
Shepard never tells them in advance 
what he will do for them, and each year 
it is something different. This year it 
was a trip to Toronto. 
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Lite Insurance P 


VERY real red-blooded man has 
E the ambition to leave an estate so 

that his dependents may have the 
same advantages and opportunities 
after he has passed on as they had when 
he was in vigorous manhood. And 
every such man feels that he has the 
right to dispose of that estate in ac- 
cordance with his own particular de- 
sires. Life insurance offers the best, the 
surest and safest means for the accom- 
plishment of that idea. 

It is for the active, earnest and well- 
informed insurance man to so present 
his cause that the buying public may 
come to realize that such is the case. 
The average man has not yet been sold 
upon the proposition that insurance is 
the safest kind of an investment for 
posterity, nor is the insurance salesman 
so fully sold on it that he can talk 
convincingly to others. 

I have no quarrel with the man who 
industriously and conscientiously at- 
tempts to build a material estate, which 
will not only be a safeguard for his old 
age but a bulwark of protection for his 
loved ones when he is gone and I care 
not whether that estate is made up of 
stocks, bonds, mortgage securities, real 
estate or what-not, but I do have a 





JUDGE C, J. ORBISON 
Indianapolis 


serious contention with the man who 
refuses to see the necessity of making 
the basis of his estate substantial life 
insurance policies. He is like the ostricl 
that buries its head in the sand and re- 
fuses to heed approaching danger. 


N the first place, there is nothing 

stable about material property values. 
It is axiomatic that there is nothing 
certain in this life save and except 
death, taxes and the certainty of the 
benefits to be derived from life insur- 
ance. Stocks may sell for 150 to 200 
today and tomorrow they may not be 
worth the paper they are written on. 
Lands may depreciate in value, although 
it has been said that we should put our 
trust in Mother Earth. 


In my own state farms that sold for 
from $200 to $300 an acre three years 
ago are now being offered for $100 an 
acre and many men who invested their 
money in farm land at the first men- 
tioned figures have lost their investment 
because they could not keep up the 
interest thereon and were unable to dis- 
pose of the land at anything like the fig- 
ure they paid therefor. 


The prosperous business man of to- 
day may meet with reverses next month 
and the bubble of fortune burst just at 
the time its variegated colors hold out 
the promise of great prosperity. 
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UNDERWRITER 


By CHARLES J. ORBISON 


ATERIAL property of whatsoever 

ind or character has two distinct 
characteristics—it sometimes enhances 
in value, it sometimes shrinks to the 
negligible quantity. No safe, sane and 
prudent man of affairs will ever trust 
the destinies of his loved ones to fluc- 
tuating values and to so-called material 
wealth, which at any time may take 
the wings of the morning and fly away 
to parts unknown. He will safeguard 
that wealth, he will anchor that busi- 
ness by taking out life insurance poli- 
cies. He will make insurance the basis 
of his estate which is as certain to be 
paid as that the sun in its rising glory 
will purple the east next morning, 

An insurance policy never shrinks in 
value. It is as firm and solid and sub- 
stantial as the rock of Gibraltar. 

Let the real man make his invest- 
ments, let him plan for large estates 
and create fortunes, but let him safe- 
guard the future by creating a certain 
estate, an estate which will live and 
bless and sanctify his posterity long 


after he has answered the final sum- 
mons. 
LIFE insurance policy is the hand 


maiden to a material estate in that 
it furnishes the means for its conserva- 
tion. The assets of the great majority 


‘= — - — 


a firm believer in the sanctity of con- 
tracts and the duty a man owes to the 
business world to pay all of his honest 
obligations. The law recognizes this 
duty by making his estate liable for his 
debts and it sometimes occurs that an 
honest and _ well-intentioned business 
man will find, at the close of his life, 
that his obligations to the business 
world will practically consume all his 
accumulations. ° 

The other day a man died in Indian- 
apolis reputed to be a millionaire. When 
the administrator took an inventory of 
his estate and calculated his indebted- 
ness it was found that there was barely 
enough to pay the creditors and that the 
family, brought up in ease and luxury, 
were left practically without any money 
and would be compelled to go out in the 
world starting life anew with no income 
of any kind whatsoever. 


MAN can and must measure up to 

his financial obligations, but at the 
same time a man can and must protect 
his family against the vicissitudes and 
dangers incident to modern business. 
Life insurance offers him this opportu- 
nity. Without in anywise doing an in- 
justice to his creditors he can have 
life insurance payable to his wife and 
children which is absolutely immune 


Judge Charles J. Orbison is a member of the firm of Orbison, Olive, 


Brennan & Zechiel, of Indianapolis. 
|| the Marion county, Ind., 


citizens. 


superior court at Indianapolis. 
made a fine record for faithful performance of duty. He commands the 
|| esteem and respect of all members of the Indiana bar and of his fellow 
Few men in Indianapolis are better known than Judge Orbison or 
exert more influence for right and righteousness in the Hoosier capital city. 


For four years he served as judge of 


In this office he 


great demand as a speaker at life underwriters’ meetings. 


| 
His presentation of the value of a life insurance estate has brought him into 
| 


of estates do not exceed $10,000. In 
most instances these estates consist of 
real estate—generally the home prop- 
erty. In many instances a mortgage 
covers the home. The man dies, leaving 
some debts and always the expenses 
incident to his last sickness and death, 
If there is no available cash, and most 
generally there is not, it becomes 
necessary to sacrifice the property by 
having the same sold under order of 
court to pay the debts and thus the 
widow and dependent children are left 
without a house over their heads and 
with little remaining out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the property to help 
them along life’s rugged way. 


P in Hamilton county, in my state, 
the other day a man died leaving 
a home property valued at $7,000. This 
was all of his property. There was a 
mortgage upon the property for $2,000 
and the debts and expenses of the 
funeral and last sickness amounted to 
$2,000. It looked as though it would 
become necessary to sell the property 
to pay the debts, which meant that the 
property would sell for about $5,000. 
This man had a life insurance policy for 
$5,000. The result was that the debts 
were paid, the mortgage was lifted and 
the property was saved, thereby insur- 
ing the widow and her children a home. 
The only possible thing that saved that 
estate from ruin was life insurance. 
No matter what may be the size of an 
estate, it is generally true that ready 
money is needed to conserve the prop- 
erty left by the decedent and the ability 
of life insurance is thus demonstrated. 
I repeat, therefore, the slogan: “The 
basis of every estate should be life in- 
surance policies in substantial amounts.” 


GAIN, a man should safeguard and 
protect his family above and be- 
yond every other interest in life. I am 


from any claims of creditors and which 
will afford that protection which his 
material estate would not. Whatever 
business calamity may happen to him, 
however great may be his financial ob- 
ligations, he can at least realize when 
the grim reaper appears that his family 
will have something to start life with in 
spite of his own business reverses. 

A short time ago a business man of 
my county died and it was found up#n 
investigation that his debts exceeded his 
assets. However, he carried substan* 
tial insurance policies made payable to 
his wife and children and today his 
family is not worrying about the future, 
the children have their opportunity for 
education and the wife has been re- 
lieved of all worry about her future 
maintenance. This man understood his 
obligations to his family and _safe- 
guarded his loved ones in the only 
legitimate way he could safeguard them. 
that was by life insurance. 


i GAME. men have their own ideas as 
to how their property should be 
distributed at their death. The law 
recognizes this natural right and privi- 
lege by providing for testamentary dis- 
position. In other words, the man can 
dispose of his property by will, but 
while man proposes the law disposes, 
and “there is many a slip twixt the cup 
and the lip.” 

It is my experience that the easiest 
kind of an instrument to break, outside 
of a tax deed, is a will. The testator’s 
voice is hushed in death. He can not 
plead his cause nor rebut the testimony 
that self-interest has built up against 
him. Idiosyncrasies, mannerisms and 
peculiarities are paraded before the 
court and jury for weeks with the result 
that in many cases a shrewd, honorable 
and honest man is declared to be of un- 
sound mind. The instrument of his own 
making, his will, is declared null and 


rovides Best Estate 


void and the remnants of the property 
at the end of the lawsuit are distributed 
according to law. In my own state a 
vast majority of will contests are won 
by the contestors and I think in all 


probability that the same situation ex- 
ists in all states. 
HAVE in mind a distinguished states- 


who not only occupied a high 
position in the government of the 
United States but accumulated a large 
fortune by virtue of his industry and 
business acumen. He left a will dispos- 
ing of his property but the memorial 
flowers upon his grave had scarcely 
wilted when a suit was brought by one 
of the heirs to contest the will on the 
ground of undue influence and unsound- 
ness of mind. The will was set aside 
and the property disposed of according 
to law. 
Another 


man, 


instance will illuminate the 
situation. A business man of large 
means died testate. One of his children 
was improvident and this business man 
utilized the method adopted by the law 
and made a will by which the improvi- 
dent child only received an income from 
the estate, and not a proportionate share 
of the entire amount. The improvident 
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child brought a suit to contest the will 
and the will was broken. Every legal 
jurisdiction throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States and Can- 
ada will furnish examples of the uncer- 
tainty of testamentary disposition. There 
is no lawyer, however skilled in his art 
or learned in his profession, who can 
write a will but that some other lawyer 
will find some means or method by 
which that will can be attacked. The 
trouble is not with the manner of its 
preparation but with those who will go 
to any length, attack the decedent in 
any manner in order to convince a court 
and jury that he was of unsound mind 
or that undue influence was exerted. 


[* is no reflection on the law nor argu- 
ment against testamentary disposi- 
tion, but it is certainly a strong indorse- 
ment of the plan of leaving a portion of 
your estate in the shape of life insur- 
ance. Courts nor lawyers nor dissatis- 
fied relatives can never change a 
beneficiary named in a policy of life 
insurance. It is written in letters that 
cannot be erased or eradicated and a 
man can lie down to peaceful dreams 
understanding and realizing that what- 
ever may happen to his material estate 
the proceeds of his life insurance poli- 
cies will go to the people named by him 
in the policies. All the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men cannot alter this’ will. 
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CAN YOU PAY 


YOUR DEBTS? 


OR the average man and woman life is chiefly made up of the business of living. 

In that process people assume all sorts of obligations—they must—which are as 

real as business paper and must be met as promptly. Default in either case is 
disastrous; the defaulting business man ceases to have credit and goes out of business; 
the social or moral or political defaulter just disappears. 


Few realize that being born puts us in debt. 


No fault of ours, but a fact. Dame nature issues our paper as soon as we utter 
that first cry. No wonder it is a cry of fear. That paper really constitutes a more 
serious obligation than any other promise to pay we ever issue. 


IT HAS NO SPECIFIC DUE DATE 


But it will certainly mature; it will not be forgotten or lost or destroyed by fire, nor 
will it be forgiven. 


It may mature to-morrow; it may not mature in forty years. 


The average man has to shake himself together to realize that any such obligation 
exists. Think a moment! 


Who paid for your upbringing?—Did you? 
Who paid for your education?—Did you? 


Possibly in part if you worked your way through college. But having graduated 
from college or elsewhere you (the average boy) go to work. Now, perhaps, you 
break even; you do not yet begin to repay what you owe; you can't. 


Then you start in business. Obligations rapidly multiply; you begin to understand 
what a dollar means and especially you learn that you must pay your debts. 


Then (if you are so fortunate) you marry and then again, perhaps, children come. 
Obligation now piles on obligation. 


No one can properly meet those obligations but you. Suppose you die one 
fine day. Then your family will discover the due date of your paper. 


IT WILL ALL MATURE AT THAT MOMENT 


Have you made provision for that? 
Can your estate pay up? 
If not, who will pay? 


Somebody must. IT’S THE LAW. 


If you don't know who will pay and what 
form that payment may take, ask any agent of the New York Life. 


He'll tell you. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Service to Policyholders 
Co-Operation with Agents 


Out of its sixty-two years’ ex- 
perience in serving the insuring 
public, The Guardian has 
evolved a broad, progressive 
program of service to its clients 
and its representatives in the 
field that is unique in the an- 
nals of American Life Insurance. 


The Company’s continued 
growth and expansion on these 
sound principles affords an 
opportunity to men of caliber 
to grow with it. The complete 
story of what The Guardian is 
doing for its policyholders and 
agents will interest the kind of 
men who can measure up to 
these opportunities. 


For Full Information, Address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
OR 


GEO. L. HUNT, Superintendent of Agencies 


The Guardian Life In- 


surance Company 
of America 


Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


Home Office: 
50 Union Square, New York 
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It is as irrevocable so far as the world 
is concerned as the law of the Medes 
and Persians. ’ 

May I again repeat: “The basis of 
every material estate should be policies 
of life insurance.” 


GAIN, when men toil and sacrifice 

to accumulate an estate they natu- 
rally expect that their accumulations 
will go to their loved ones when they 
no longer have need of material things. 
From the very nature of things this 
wish cannot be realized. Courts must 
be maintained, lawyers must live and 
the machinery of government must be 
oiled. Therefore, every estate must pay 
court costs, attorneys’ fees and inheri- 
tance taxes. Where there is no litiga- 
tion involved in the settlement of an 
estate, the average cost of administra- 
tion, including court costs and attor- 
neys’ fees, is about 10 percent of the 
value of the estate. Where there is liti- 
gation and a will contest the amount 
taken out of the estate for court costs 
and attorneys’ fees will average 50 per- 
cent thereof. In my own experience, I 
have known the entire estate to be 
wiped out by the expenses of adminis- 
tration. 

This is something for the citizen to 
think about as he plans for the disposi- 
tion of his property and the safeguard- 
ing of the interests of those who are 
near and dear to him. He should make 
some provision by which at least a part 
of his estate is secure from any cost or 
charge on the part of the state or gov- 
ernment. 


HEN a man dies leaving life in- 

surance the beneficiaries named 
therein receive their money without any 
cost whatsoever and every dollar goes 
to the place where the insured desired 
that it should go. When the beneficiary 
is named in the policy, there is no ad- 
ministrator. There are no court costs— 
no attorneys’ fees—no inheritance taxes 
unless the amount of insurance is $40,- 
000 or over. Life insurance companies 
and their representatives deserve the 
highest credit for applying humanitarian 
methods in the development of their 
business. They give freely and without 
cost their services in making the neces- 
sary arrangements for the collection of 
the proceeds of the policy with the re- 
sult that they receive not only the 
plaudits of the neighbors but many re- 
turns in the shape of additional insur- 
ance prospects. It is but a fulfillment 
of the divine philosophy which some- 
time and somehow will control the 
world. “He who loses his life for My 
sake shall find it,” for he who unstint- 
edly and unselfishly gives in service to 
his neighbor will in due time receive 
rich returns upon his investment. 


A AIN, any man worthy of the 
name, not only has the ambition to 
protect his own against the vicissitudes 
of the future but he should have the 
desire that when he puts off mortality 
those who are the object of his bounty 
should not suffer for lack of ready 
means. Time, so the law books say, is 
of the essence of the contract in many 
instances. Most certainly time is an im- 
portant element in making provision for 
one’s dependents. Every estate, whether 
great or small, must go through the 
process of legal procedure. An admin- 
istrator or executor, as the case may 
be, must be appointed. Inventories 
must be filed, time must be given for 
the filing of claims, real estate must be 
sold to pay debts, personal property 
must be sold for purposes of division 
and numerous other requirements of the 
law must be fulfilled. 

It takes a year in Indiana, and indeed 
in most states, to close an estate, where 
there are no untoward circumstances. 
In the meantime the dependent ones 
must shift for themselves the best way 
they can. As a general rule money is 
not available from an estate until t' 
time has elapsed for the filing of claims 
and the executor or administrator is 
ready to make his final report. Where 


there are litigated claims or where there 
is a will contest this one year is length- 
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ened into several years before those en- 
titled to receive the bequests of the de- 
cedent really get them. I have known 
cases where the estate has been tied up 
for a period of 10 years. In the mean- 
time the widow has been compelled to 
work out her own salvation and the 
children have lost the advantages of 
school and college because of the neces- 
sary delays of the law. 


HERE is a large estate now pend- 

ing in New York where the decedent 
died some four and one-half years ago. 
A will contest was instituted, the case 
has been tried twice, new trials have 
been granted at the conclusion of each 
trial and the case is now waiting upon 
the docket for another hearing. The 
case will ultimately reach the court of 
appeals in New York and from present 
calculations it will be 12 years before 
there is a possibility of the legatees un- 
der the will receiving their distributive 
share, if they ever receive it. In the 
meantime they are not privileged to en- 
joy one cent of the decedent's bounty. 
How different it is in the case of life 
insurance policies. Scarcely have the 
mourners returned from the silent city 
of the dead when the insurance agent, 
a real friend in time of need, calls at 
the home and makes the arrangements 
for the adjustment of the claim. He as- 
sists in making out proofs of death and 
forwards all papers to the insurance 
company and generally within thirty 
days after death a check is delivered to 
the beneficiaries. Elijah, in his extrem- 
ity, was fed by the raven but the mod- 
ern insurance company 1s indeed and in 
truth a guardian angel sent to those who 
are in the depth of sorrow, despondency 
and need. Thus’ does the insurance 
company become a messenger of good 
will, a harbinger of brighter days and 
a creator of contentment and happiness. 

Thus, our slogan, “The basis of every 
material estate should be life insurance 
policies in substantial amounts,” be- 
comes even more pregnant with mean- 
ing. 


GAIN, a wise man plans against the 

improvidence of his children, the 
inexperience of his wife and the sordid- 
ness and unconscionable practices of 
the world. He would like to realize 
when the dread messenger comes that 
the estate which he has so laboriously 
created will not be dissipated by those 
to whom he has left it, nor that they 
will be robbed by those who prey upon 
the widow and orphans. 

Due to the policy of the law denying 
the right to create estates in perpetuity 
it is always difficult to arrange by will 
for the disposition of property in such 
a manner as to safeguard the principal. 
Many attempts have been made and 
many failures have resulted. To some 
extent it can be done but the law 
guards very jealously the rights of the 
heirs and devisees to get all that is 
coming to them and to get it quick. 


IFE insurance has extended the 

right of individuals to safeguard 
their estates and to save their depend- 
ents from their own weaknesses and 
desires. Just a recent occurrence from 
Mt. Vernon, New York, is fllustrative 
of the improvidence of some women, 
and the venality of some men. 

A large estate was left to a wife.. The 
money came to her in due course and 
she invested a large portion in a will-o’- 
the-wisp tire company. The tire com- 
pany proved to be nothing but hot air 
with no rubber surrounding the hot air 
and today a 76-year-old lady is com- 
pelled to eat in lunch wagons and in 
lunch rooms frequented by trolley men. 

One of the greatest blessings of life 
insurance is that it provides a means 
by w hich an income is guaranteed toa 
man’s dependents for a period of years. 
The widow can have an income for life, 
the education of the children can be pro- 
vided for very adequately and in in- 
numerable ways those that need protec- 
tion can be secured by means of this 
very valuable right of buyers of life 
insurance. 
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Methods of Stimulating Production 


NY investigation of any life insur- 
A ance organization, large or small, 
establishes beyond any doubt that 
fact that lack of consistent effort, with a 
consequent failure to produce, has more 
than any other one thing been responsible 
for the excessive mortality among agents, 
as agents, and my investigation of this 
rticular phase of organization work led 
e to believe that this lack of effort arose 
from the inability of so many men to 
manage their own business, be their own 
employers and make themselves work and 
that this inability in its turn was due to 
lack of proper discipline in our busi- 
which lack not exist in any 
other business with which I am familiar. 
Believing this to be a fact, I attempted 
to supply that lack of discipline by estab- 
lishing a daily agency meeting which con- 
every morning promptly at 8:30. 
Every agent is required to attend this 
meeting on time. No excuses for absence 
are accepted except illness of the agent 
or some member of his family. Failure to 
attend regularly and promptly results in 
his elimination. 
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_ THE general agency room we have 
a blackboard on which the name of 
cach member of the agency appears and 





WILLIAM M. 
Woods Agency, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUFF 


promptly at 8:30 the rol) is called, each 
agent reporting the amount of business, 
or rather, the number of applications, if 
any, the previous day, and simply report- 


ing “present” if no business has been 
produced. This is a permanent record 
covering each day of the entire month. 


\ny agent who is not there at roll call 


is absent, no matter whether he may 
arrive the next minute or not, and we 
find very few agents who enjoy being 


marked absent or who enjoy being com- 
pelled to report morning after morning, 
no business for the previous day. The 
report which they make on _ business 
is confined to applications and this re- 
port is checked against completed cases, 
so that there is no chance whatever for 
an agent to get away with reporting 
so-called “straw business.” 


HESE requirements may seem some- 

what rigid but they were not inaugu- 
rated because of any desire on our part 
to assert authority but were inaugurated 
because of our desire to establish in the 
mind of every agent the fact that he had 
engaged himself in a real business and 
had a real job at which he must work 
every day in order to succeed and it is 
very interesting in this connection to learn 
that a review of the records of the agency 
since these meetings have been installed 
proves that the man who has the best at- 
tendance record, in nine cases out of ten, 


By E. L. 


in fact, I will say in ten cases out of ten, 
has also the best production record and 
that the agents whom we have had to 
eliminate for one cause or another, cr 
whose record is not as good as it should 
be, are those agents who have the poorest 
attendance record. Some of you may be 
asking how a radical departure of this 
nature would affect the older man in your 
organization and it will undoubtedly in- 


terest you to know that our experience 
has been that the older men in the or- 
ganization have been the men who have 


most appreciated the value of their daily 
with their fellow and 
a check-up of their daily accomplishment, 
or lack of such. 


association agents 


HE meetings last 30 minutes, the time 

following roll call devoted to 
study of life insurance life insur- 
ance salesmanship, new methods, 
new policy forms, or anything of any 
nature that we believe is helpful to the 
field man in his daily work. 

I do not attend all of these meetings, 
placing them in charge of an assistant 
manager, or, better still, placing the en- 
tire month of meetings in charge of a 
soliciting agent and holding him directly 
responsible for the production record and 
the attendance record, reserving one meet- 
ing a week for myself, at which time I 
recapitulate the work of the previous 
week, give praise where it is deservedly 
forthcoming and also criticism where that 
is forthcoming and necessary, and mak- 


being 
itself, 


sales 


CARSON 


sonal assistant every day at the close of 
business to paint in on this chart the 
number of completed cases for that day 


under each agent’s name and the agent 
who has accomplished nothing at all for 
the day or the month, his space on the 


chart remains blank, the others being red, 

and the accomplishment, or lack of ac- 

complishment, is therefore apparent to 
; 


all concerned and, since human nature 
has not changed much, we find that 
nothing has been so successful in the 


stimulation of effort than has resulted in 
increased production any more than this 
daily record and monthly chart. Every 
part of our campaign for each month is 


related to every other part of the same 
campaign and we help the agent secure 
his quota by furnishing him with what 
might be called a Canvassing Document 
Each agent carries one of these cards 
and it gives him, we believe, something 


to talk about, it gives him a new method 
of introduction and an opportunity to 
close cases that have been hanging fire 
for time because there is a definite 
reason for him bringing pressure to beat 
and, incidentally, we try to produce this 
material in such a way that our agents’ 
clients recognize in ourselves an 
sive organization, since we subscribe to 
the belief that people like to do business 
with successful concerns 


some 


ageres- 


| HAVE not said anything that has ap 
plied to a country agency heretofore, 


but we find that the use of a canvassing 


E. L. Carson of Milwaukee is agency manager of the Equitable Life of 


New York. 


Mr. Carson spoke at one of the sectional meetings held at 


Toronto, where agency building was discussed. He was perfectly at home 
in making some observation on this topic because he is highly successful 


as an agency leader. 


Mr. Carson presented a number of illustrations to 


show in what manner an all-around agency should be constructed, 


ing my talk of a more or less inspira- 
tional nature. 


E relate effort to production and by 

having a definite program for each 
month, which is in addition to the indi- 
vidual programs, and collective programs 
for the year. For instance, the present 
month is called Progress Month, the word 
“Progress” being divided into the num- 
ber of letters it contains and these let- 
ters placed around a_ wheel, which is 
called the “Wheel of Progress,” the ob- 
ject being to secure from each agent an 
application for each letter on the wheel, 
or a minimum of eight applications from 
each agent. We do this because we have 
found from experience, as every one here 


has found, that the individual agent, as 
well as the collective agency, which has 
something to shoot at, will come very 


near accomplishing that object or going 
beyond it, than if it were simply a hit- 
or-miss proposition. 


HERE is another very definite reason 

for having definite programs for each 
month and restricting any campaign 
which we have (and we have one every 
month) to completed applications; first, 
because if the objective for the agency 
is volume alone, it is possible to reach it 
through the efforts of, say, 50 per cent 
of the agency force; whereas, if the pro- 
gram for the month calls for individual 
accomplishment, the collective result need 
not be given any further thought, since 
if we get an individual result, we will 
have a successful collective result. We 
keep this program for each month con- 
stantly before the agents by means of a 
chart which is located in the agency 
room and on which the progress of each 
agent for each day of the month is in- 
dicated. To demonstrate, or rather, to 
illustrate, in connection with this par- 


ticular month, it is the duty of my per- 


document of this nature enables us to get 
a much better result from our agents in 
the country field with whom we are not 
able to come in direct contact every day, 
for the reason that it gives them, too, a 
definite something to shoot at and fur- 
nishes them with a ready-made introduc- 


tion. It is of necessity a more difficult 
matter to deal with agents who are re 
moved from agency headquarters than 
those who are located there, but I am 
sure you will find that if you will try 
something of this nature in connection 


with your campaigns, your country agent 
will feel more nearly a part of your or- 
ganization when he has something of this 
nature to identify himself with it, than he 
would otherwise. 


W* restrict all of our campaigns to 
cases, pay no attention whatever to 
volume and again, for a very definite rea- 
son. You will find in every agency that 
you have the brilliant man and the plod- 
der and I think you will agree with me 
that very often the result the plodder se 
cures for the month is immeasurably 
better than that of the brilliant man who 
is able to produce a large volume of 
business with little effort and believing 
that, we feel that the man who has pro- 
duced a number of completed cases is en 
titled to the same amount of credit, and 


perhaps more, than the man who has 
produced only one case for a _ large 
amount. In other words, we feel this 


way about it, that an agent who produces 
one case for $50,000, and no more, for 
the month, has not given the same effort 
nor has accomplished as much for the 
agency, or himself, as the agent who has 
closed six cases for a total of $15,900. 
You may not agree with me on this point, 
but as long as my experience substantiates 
my belief, as it has done so far, we are 
going to follow it. 


OU will note that in all of the plans 
I have outlined to you we have at- 
tempted to keep constantly before the 
agent his progress and we apply that to 


the year in the following way: divide 
our agency into three classes, junior, in- 
termediate and senior. The junior, of 
course, is the new agent In order to 
graduate to the intermediate class, this 
agent must produce 18 cases in his first 
six months or lose his contract. He can 


them in less but he must not take 
more In order to establish himself as 
an intermediate he must produce $150,000 
33 lives and must have been 
In order to be- 
come a produce $250,000 
in volume on the number of lives 
have stated, a definite chart 


produce 


in volume on 
one year in the business 
| must 


senior ne 
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rhis is, as I 


of the agent’s progress, month by month, 
for the year, and we find that it creates 
splendid friendly rivalry in the agency 


every month proving to 
way of increased pro 


and is constantly 
us its value in the 
duction 


| BELIEVE, because of the results we 
have secured with these plans, that they 
’ bring the man to his 
place of business at a proper time in the 
morning They outline his for 
him for the month and for the year as 


} 
are practical Thev 


objective 





MRS, 
Vice-president 


FLORENCE E. SHAAL, Boston 
National Axsoctation 


well, but there is another necessary thing 
if these plans are going to be made val- 
iable to your organization or mine and 
that this is directly up to the head of the 
agency. As I see it, it is very necessary 
that the head of any ofganization who is 
putting any sort of plan into operation 
shall recognize for himself his individual 
responsibility to the members of that or- 
ganization, shall recognize that fact in 
the beginning of their association with 
that individual and shall not permit, or 
will not permit, any individual to asso- 
himself with his organization until 
he has given him a fair and proper un- 
derstanding of what this business requires 
of him and what he will require of him 
as a member of his organization in order 
to give himself the prospective agent, the 
best chance for success 


ciate 


HE manager must be willing to rec- 

ognize and have the courage to stand 
by the recognition of the fact that the 
organization is first and the individual 
next, that the large producer, or any 
producer, who is not in sympathy with 
the plans of the organization and who 
cannot be brought into sympathy with 
those plans, is a detriment, no matter 
what his ability may be, and that the 
health of the organization itself depends, 
or will be benefited, by the elimination of 
any man who comes in this category. I 
know that is a difficult thing to contem- 
plate and a more difficult thing to do, but 
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you must have, if you are going to have 
a successful organization, a proper or- 
ganization spirit, a spirit which will de- 
velop enthusiasm and in order to have 
that organization spirit, it must be ap- 
parent to every member of the organiza- 
tion that the organization is supreme and 
when you have demonstrated that fact 
you will have developed a spirit which 
will carry your organization to almost 
any point that you want it to go. You 
must he willing to recognize that in 
bringing a man to this business you are 
taking his business life, as it were, in 
your hands and while a great share of 
the responsibility is his, I submit that a 
still greater share of the responsibility 
is yours in the beginning. 


T is your business to demonstrate to 

him the value of a successful organi- 
zation and the plans of that organization. 
It is your business to demonstrate and 
teach him that no man can give an or- 
ganization as much as he can take from 
it, that the requirements of any organi- 
zation are based not on any other founda- 
tion than that of your desire to see the 
individual successful. Teach him to rec- 
ognize and share with you the responsi- 
bility for the success of your agency as 
a whole. Teach him the value and the 
necessity of the proper recognition of his 
fellow man’s right, teach him that the 
only real lasting success, in this business 
particularly, can come to the man who 
establishes confidence by being on the 
square with his clients, on the square with 
his fellow man and on the square with 
himself. When you have done this you 
will have created an agency loyalty that 
will enable you to put any plans you have 
for the betterment of the agents into op- 
eration and secure for those plans their 
hearty co-operation and you will develop 
a spirit of success in your agency that 
will stimulate effort, that will increase 
production and that will give you the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are day by 
day playing your part in the creation of 
a body of men on whom you can depend 
to give a real service to their clients and 
be consistent and successful producers. 


Free-for-All Affair 
Wednesday Morning 


ORE individual agents were heard 

at the meeting Wednesday morn- 
ing than at any other gathering during 
the Toronto convention. Every agent 
who cared to explain his plans was ac- 
corded the privilege of the floor during 
the course of the general discussion of 
‘Graphic Methods of Opening the In- 
terview,” led by Earl G. Manning of 
the John Hancock Mutual in Boston. It 
was interesting to see agents from all 
parts of the North American continent 
getting to their feet and telling how 
they do it. This part of the meeting 
was informal and impromptu. It was 
the means of bringing to the surface 
plans and arguments that would never 
have been given in regularly prepared 
speeches. 

The same general idea was followed 
out in the prize contest for Canadians, 
in which “Most Novel and Effective 
Methods of Presenting Life Insurance 
by Graphic Methods” were given by six 
of the leading producers in Canada. The 
prize of $25 in gold went to Douglas 
Kerr of the Sun Life of Toronto for his 
blackboard illustration. 

The meeting continued to be a “free- 
for-all” affair during the time that an- 
swers to 20 commonly offered sugges- 
tions were given by agents. The objec- 
tions were printed in the program and 
answers called for by J. T. Wilson of 
the Canada Life at Halifax, who was in 
charge of this particular part of the pro- 
gram. The Wednesday morning meet- 


ing was concluded with the report of 
the American and Canadian nominating 
committees. 


Life Insurance to Protect 
Mortgages Opens Up Big Field 


By ERNEST J. CLARK 


Y attention was recently called to 
M a mortgage insurance circular is- 

sued by one of our prominent life 
insurance companies, which began like 
this: “If there is anything more piti- 
ful than a home without a mother, it is 
a mother without a home. When a 
man marries, he pledges to provide for 
his wife, not only for as long as he 
lives, but for as long as she lives.” 

I wonder how many homes in the 
United States and Canada have been 
lost to mothers and children, too, be- 
cause we life underwriters have not 
measured up to our opportunities and 
responsibilities. How many of us have 
given consistent and systematic atten- 
tion to this most important and prac- 
tically unlimited field of life insurance 
service? Not only is mortgage insur- 
ance protection vital to the future wel- 
fare of countless thousands of families 
throughout these two great countries, 
by saving the home from a mortgage 
foreclosure when the husband and 
father is taken by death, but it assists 
in keeping the family together and giv- 
ing to them comfort, independence and 
opportunity for advancement, which no 
other material possession or influence 
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property at 7% percent and if you die 
1 will pay the mortgage, thereby leaving 
the property clear to your family.” 
Which proposition would you take? Of 
course, any man would take the second, 
if he realized what a load a mortgage is 
to his family, and what loss foreclosure 
brings, wouldn't you? 

You need not go to the banker or dis- 
turb your present loan to get this de- 
sirable feature added to it, as one of our 
representatives will be pleased to call 
and explain to you just how a mortgage 
policy in the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company will put things in 
such shape that neither you nor your 
family need worry about the mortgage. 

In the meantime, won't you kindly 
complete and return the enclosed card, 
in order that we may submit to you the 
desired information? 

Very sincerely yours, 

This is the return card: 

E. J. Clark, State Agent 
Maryland and District of Columbia 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Telephone 3890 and 3891 Plaza 
1039-55 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
POUTEROE oc vcccvccccveecesacesecacacenes 
DORR 0006s cceceresesscecesecesceneees 
Perr rrrrre rr rT TT TT TTT TTT TT TTT Te 
SPSS OE TPE c occ cestccccccssvecseessene 
Location Of Property... .ccccccccccccece 

The above information is in no sense 


Ernest J. Clark is state agent of the John Hancock Mutual Life at 
|| Baltimore. He has long been a prominent figure in the National Association 
|| of Life Underwriters and was the first editor of “Life Asscc'ation News.” 
|| He was recently elected president of the Baltimore Association. Mr. Clark’s 
|| agency also ranks among the leaders of the John Hancock Mutual and he 
has the reputation of never overlooking any new field for life insurance. In 
his address at the sectional meeting on “Insurance for credit” 
Toronto convention he showed the possibilities which exist in writing life 
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insurance to protect mortgages, and that every mortgagor is a life insur- 














can supply. What form of service 
could bring more satisfaction to the life 
insurance agent than the saving of, 
homes to widows and children, which 
otherwise would be lost, where the 
mortgage was not “buried with the 
mortgagor”? And of all forms of in- 
surance it is the easiest written, with 
a new list of prospects awaiting you 
every morning on your arrival at the 
office. 


N most cities there is published a 

daily court paper, or court bulletin, 
giving a complete list of mortgages 
recorded in the record office the pre- 
ceding day, and if not a court paper, 
your daily paper probably publishes the 
list. If you reside in a rural section ar- 
rangements can be made to secure the 
same information from the record office 
of any county seat, if there is no daily 
list published, and the farmer's widow 
and children can lose the farm which is 
mortgaged just as easily as those who 
dwell in a city home, if mortgage insur- 
ance has not been provided. 

Owing to the ease of approach to a 
mortgage insurance prospect, the door 
is always open for the presentation of 
your proposition. The term has a dif- 
ferent sound to the prospect than “life 
insurance,” and then the cost expressed 
in percent ranging usually from 1 per- 
cent to 2 percent (dependent on age of 
the applicant) in addition to the inter- 
est rate on the loan, also arouses favor- 
able attention. 


N my office we send out the follow- 

ing letter every morning to a list of 
mortgage prospects selected from the 
“Daily Record” (our court paper): 
Dear Sir:— 

Suppose a banker would say to you: 
“Take your choice of these two propo- 
Sitions: I will loan you $...... on your 
property at 6 percent, and if you die 
before the mortgage is paid, your family 
will have to pay the mortgage when it 
is due, or, I will loan you $...... on your 





confidential and is given that figures 
covering rate of premium may be sub- 
mitted for mortgage insurance. 


ww do not wait necessarily for the 
ard to come back, but when pos- 
sible our men follow up this letter with 
a personal call, timed after the letter 
has been received, and while it is fresh 
in the mind of the mortgagor. 

We adapt the 5-year term or 10-year 
term policies to this purpose as a rule, 
unless the applicant is unable physically 
or because of age to secure the term 
contract, in which event’ another form 
of contract is substituted, if possible. 

As the mortgage is paid off, the policy 
may be annually reduced or carried un- 
til the mortgage is entirely paid, and 
then converted in all or part to a per- 
manent life insurance contract without 
medical reexamination. 


OME companies issue a_ special 
mortgage insurance policy. One of 
our large New York companies issues 
a mortgage redemption policy designed 
to cover a decreasing mortgage indebt- 
edness—the amount of insurance de- 
creases each year in the amount of $250 
or multiple thereof, for a definite term 
of years. It is issued in sums ranging 
from $2,000 to $10,000, is applicable to 
mortgages that reduce yearly, like in- 
stallment and building and loan asso- 
ciation mortgages, and the policy may 
be payable to the estate of the insured, 
wife, members of the family, or to the 
holder of the mortgage. The following 
special form is completed by the ap- 
plicant: 
Se ee Insurance Company. 
In connection with my application for 
a Mortgage Redemption Policy, I make 
the following statement: 
1. I am the owner of the property at 
Behe seeeses Street, City or Town........ 


2. The premises are covered by a 
ist Mortgage $..... 2d Mortgage $..... 
3. The amount by which the Mort- 
gage reduces yearly is 


to be considered an application. It is 
Ist Mortgage $..... 2d Mortgage $. 
Witness to Signature of 
BIGMAtUPe .ccccesvcvced Applicant....... - 
Dated at....... _ _ 2 ee 

Of the first $5,000 of this particular 
contract, $1,000 must be on the endow- 
ment at age 85 plan, and if in excess 
of $5,000 at least $2,000 endowment at 
age 85. 


ERTAIN corporations have adopted 
various plans of mortgage insur- 
ance in conjunction with the develope 
ment of homes for their employes. The 
Good year Tire & Rubber Company of 
Akron, O., by way of illustration, in 
1913, through its subsidiary company, 
the Goodyear Heights Realty Company, 
began building and selling homes to its 
employes at cost, on a very small 
monthly payment, extending over a 
period of 15 years. A mortgage was 
placed on the property and a term in- 
surance policy was secured that would 
protect the owner's family on this mort- 
gage in case of his death. The ex- 
pense of the insurance being included 
in the cost of the property I am ad- 
vised by the secretary of this company 
that a great many of the employes took 
advantage of the proposition. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
through its relief or insurance depart- 
ment, assists its employes in the pur- 
chase or building of homes by loaning 
to them the necessary funds and tak- 
ing a first mortgage, which, if the em- 
ploye is able to pass a_ satisfactory 
physical examination, 1s covered by in- 
surance up to a maximum of $5,000 on 
any one life. The insurance is issued by 
the B. & O. relief department and the 
mortgage running for a period of seven 
years, if desired. As the mortgage is 
paid off the insurance is automatically 
reduced in amounts of $250 until the 
outstanding insurance is $1,250, which 
gmount may be carried by the insured 
as permanent protection. 

Other corporations, including build- 
ing and loan associations throughout 
America, should be induced to adopt 
mortgage insurance plans for the bene- 
fit of their employes and patrons, and it 
is our job to bring about an extension 
of this most important and beneficent 
service of life insurance field, which has 
been seriously neglected. 


Life Insurance Has 
Big Place in Canada 


IFE insurance probably occupies a 

bigger place in the public eye in 
Canada than it does in the United 
States. A great deal more publicity is 
given it in the papers, and the companies 
advertise direct to the public both by 
standing cards and special displays. It 
does not follow that life insurance is 
written any more easily in Canada than 
in the States. There is such a thing as 
intruding too much on the public mind 
with the life insurance subject. 

In the States life insurance is only 
one among a good many other big in- 
dustries. Hartford may be a great in- 
surance center, but locally it is regarded 
as one of « number of the town’s indus- 
tries. Canada is not a great industrial 
ccuntry as yet, and life insurance has 
more chance to talk about itself and 
spread out. Iowa is not one of the larg- 
est manufacturing states, and so life in- 
surance offers opportunities to men who 
might otherwise engage in the manu- 
facturing bus‘ness. So it is in Canada. 

Probably the general public becomes 
a little fed up on life insurance informa- 
tion, advertising and publicity. Prob- 
ably life insurance thrives best when the 
Ilfe insurance agent and his business are 
not constantly thrusting themselves 
upon the public. Can there be such a 
thing as too much general life insurance 
publicity? 

J. N. Russell, Jr., of Los Angeles, ex- 
president of the National Association, 
and Mrs. Russell arrived in Toronto 








Monday direct from Europe after a 
four months’ visit viewing European 
scenes. 
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MISSOURI STATE LIFE State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


Insurance Compan 
7. aa of Worcester, Massachusetts 


INCORPORATED 1844 
Chicago Branch 


mot mene E. H. Carmack 
Everts Wrenn 


General Agents 


Insurance in force 


over 
340 Millions SUITE 511 GAS BUILDING 


LIFE — ACCIDENT & HEALTH — GROUP CHICAGO 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 7 | ps 

INSURANCE COMPANY HICAGO has no bars that keep out men NATIONAL LIFE 

rig scant (Gy) whe were net born or raed there. I INSURANCE CO. 
of 


- Began business seventy- 


connections and acquaintances. It is 
one years ago. Operates 


one of those healthy exempifications 
under the unexceiled life of democracy. 


. 1 hd 
insurance laws of Massa- Montpe'ier, Vermont 
chusetts. Paid po.icy- Many of the leaders in Chicago business and pro- 
holders and _ beneficiaries fessional circles WENT there. 
over— 
$64,000,000.00 Life underwriters who go to Chicago will find a * 
welcome as well as a satisfactory berth, and besides 
WYMAN & PALMER they will find a field worth working. 
General Agents 
105 So. La Salle Street Selwyn C. Woodard 
Chicago, III. Address any of the general agents represented on General Agent 
W. S. WELD this page. 424 Marquette Building 
Supt. of Agencies Chi ll 
Pittsfield - Mass. a, = 





Chicago Agency Bokum & Dingle | ° 


General Agents | 


Massachusetts 


M utu al L i fe | Massachusetts Mutual Life | 
INSURANCE COMPANY Insurance Company ie 
: | of Springfield, Mass. 


L. Brackett Bishop, Manager > 
2020 Harris Trust Building | 134 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL. 
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he Midland Mutual 


ife Insurance Company 


of COLUMBUS, OHIO 





A COMPANY WITHOUT A 
BLEMISH 





A COMPANY WHICH FURNISHES: 


(1) Scrupulous protection for the 
interests of policyholders and 
beneficiaries. 


(2) Prompt and liberal treatment 
of claims. (Never contested 
or compromised a policy claim.) 


(3) Low net cost of insurance. 


(4) Investment of funds (under 
Ohio law) only in public 
bonds, mortgage and policy 
loans. 


(5) Best service to policyholders 
and agents consistent with 
conservative management. 


(6) Idealistic methods in its prac- 
tices and actions. 


-INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER 
$50,000,000 


ASSETS OVER $6,000,000 























Industrial Poibloms Taleen 
Up at Special Conference 


the Metropolitan at Baltimore, Md., 
* and a former president of the Na- 
tional Association, presided at the in- 
dustrial insurance conference Wednes- 
day afternoon. Practically the entire 
meeting was devoted to an exchange of 
opinions on how to prevent lapses. The 
enormous number of lapses in the indus- 
trial field constitute the outstanding 
problem for industrial writing companies 
today. Because of the seriousness of 
the situation the lapse question was dis- 
cussed earnestly by all who contributed 
to the symposium. 


J K. VOSHELL, superintendent of 


payers E. KAVANAGH, vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan, explained 
as the first speaker the principal indus- 
trial insurance problem of the year. He 
said that although the business has 
grown to huge proportions it is beset 
with the same fundamental difficulties 
today that were present a half a century 
ago when the writing of industrial busi- 
ness in this country began. The most 
critical and vital problem in industrial 
companies, Mr. Kavanagh said, are the 
tens of thousands of lapses that are oc- 
curring weekly. The second problem 
that must be worked out by the com- 
panies is the training of agents. Today 
the business, Mr. Kavanagh asserted, is 
very complex. The industrial agent has 
many duties to perform that were not 
present a few years ago. Because of the 
variety of his activities the industrial 
agent must be many-sided and alert. He 
needs more careful training than the 
man who carried an industrial rate book 
15 or 20 years ago. 


S the third important problem for 

industrial companies to wrestle 
with Mr. Kavanagh contended that 
higher standards of salesmanship must 
be established. Some years ago 15 cents 
a week increase was a good showing for 
an agent. Nowadays the ordinary agent 
is expected to have an increase of from 
50 cents to $1.25 per week. 

Mr. Kavanagh said that the industrial 
business has grown to proportions not 
dreamed of a few short years ago. There 
are over 51,000.000 industrial policies in 
force in the United States and Canada 
at this time, Mr, Kavanagh explained, 
covering 25,000,000 lives. Every fifth 
man, woman and child on the North 
American continent is covered by an in- 
dustrial policy. The industrial compa- 
nies employ over 60,000 full-time em- 
ployees. This great business and army 
of workers has been built up in less than 
50 years. 


M®: KAVANAGH concluded his 
alk by declaring that the life in- 
surance companies are merely great 
reservoirs gathering in premiums and 
distributing money at a time when it is 
most needed, and where it is most 
needed. The industrial life insurance 
business, Mr. Kavanagh -said, is a big 
social machine with many units. He 
urged industrial agents to make their 
policyholders see that the industrial 
company does not belong to any group 
of men, but rather that it is an associa- 
tion of policvholders who have banded 
tocether to have the company do for 
them what they could not do for them- 
selves individually. 

President Shuff of the National Asso- 
ciation looked in on the meeting of the 
industrial section for a few moments, 
and gave a brief talk. 


J F. MAINE, supervisor of indus- 
* trial agents of the London Life, led 
the general discussion on Mr. Kava- 
nagh’s paper. Mr. Maine said that the 
manner in which industrial agents are 
selected controls the lapse ratio. All the 
evils of the business, he declared, may 
be traced back to unintelligent and in- 
different selection of agency material. 


In order to provide the industrial super- 
intendents and assistant superintendents 
with some definite ideas of how to select 
men more carefully Mr. Maine asked 
any who cared to speak to step to the 
front of the room and explain how they 
brought new men into the business. 

Mr. Scott, superintendent of the Pru- 
dential at Vincennes, Ind., said that the 
critical period for the industrial agent is 
the first six months. He declared that 
most offices do not supervise their new 
men closely enough. They do not note 
carefully their progress or failure to 
grasp the business. Mr. Sinclair, super- 
intendent of the Metropolitan in New 
York City, said that no superintendent 
is competent to pass judgment on the 
qualities of a new agent. He should get 
the opinion of the assistant superintend- 
ent. The new agent, Mr. Sinclair said, 
should be willing to give up a week of 
his time in soliciting work with experi- 
enced men. After a few days the agents 
having the new man in charge can re- 
port to the superintendent their opinion 
of him. 


R. CHENOWETH, assistant super- 

intendent of the Prudential at 
Louisville, Ky., said that most of his 
new men are brought to the company 
by his agency force. He has found that 
his own agents will not bring the wrong 
kind of men te him. They know the 
standard of the office and will not at- 
tempt to bring into the organization a 
man unfitted for the work or one who 
would not fit in with the surroundings 
of the office. 

J. D. Montgomery of the London Life 
said that new men must be taught step 
by step. They cannot be expected to 
absorb the business in a few weeks. The 
man who appears somewhat dull at first 
proves to be an excellent producer after 
he has thoroughly understood the busi- 
ness. Many agents, Mr. Montgomery 
said, appear at a disadvantage during 
the formative period. 


J G. STEPHENSON, supervisor of 
* agents of the Sun Life of Canada. 
enlarged upon the lapsation problem as 
originally discussed by Mr. Kavanagh. 
To the superintendents and assistant 
superintendents Mr. Stephenson said: 
“Create a straight canvassing staff in 
your office. Run it at a loss if necessary. 
Have a group of men who can hold 
your business on the books and are 
trained to do it. Stop encouraging your 
men to make big selling records, and 
start teaching them how to sell what- 
ever business they do place right. Tell 
your agents to find cut how much a 
prospective policyholder can reasonably 
pay. The agent shouid make a test of 
the prospect’s buying power when writ- 
ing the application. Industrial insur- 
ance was created to serve the poorer 
classes of people. When agents com- 
mence collecting big weekly premiums 
they are defeating the original purpose 
of the industrial business, and writing 
potential lapses. 

“A policy should be delivered right. 
That means that it cannot be simply 
handed to a prospect without any ex- 
planation. It should be opened up and 
gone over. What is the saving of a lapse 
anyway? Why, merely the re-seiling of 
the business. That means that if the 
contract is not sold properly in the first 
place it will have to be sold again when 
it becomes a lapse. Why not get it on 
the books for good once and for all?” 


E. W. Randall, yoy of the Min- 
nesota Mutual, and Mrs. Randall made 
the trip to Toronto, ar riving just in time 
to hear the report of the nominating 
committee read announcing the election 
of A. O. Eliason as president of the 
National Association. Mr. Eliason, who 
is home office general agent of the com- 
pany, is a close personal friend of Mr. 
Randall. 
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insurance has become 
a huge social machine operating in 
practically every city and town in 
ada and the United States, enabling 
ions of homes to enjoy protection 
that otherwise would not be provided 
for; enabling millions of people to save 
money where otherwise it would not 
ave been saved: teaching the great 
lessons of thrift, of economy, of conser 
vation of health so necessary in 
an communities. 
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Industrial life insurance in Canada 
i the United States now has over 
51,000,000 policies in force. Industrial 
insurance in America now has over 


$1,000,000,000 of assets. Industrial in- 

surance has paid during the last 10 years 

over $600,000,000 of death claims. W« 

contemplate the figures and accom- 

plishments of the past simply that they 

be guides or stimulants to us for 
conduct. 


may 


luture 





HE business has become a colossus 
Its entire growth is within the life- 
of many of my audience. It has 
today on its payroll over 50,000 full- 
time agents and over 12,000 home office 
army of over 60,000 men 
the industrial 


time 


pe ople ——an 
and 


women engaged by 





WILSON WILLIAMS, New Orleans 
Vice-president National Association 


America to look after 


pr licy holders of 
! \ tremendous payroll 


interests, 





Is it justified? Chen, there are prob 
ably several hundred officials connected 
with the various companies drawing 


salaries which, in the aggregate, is an 
figure. Millions of dollars are 
ng paid out annually for rents of 
of which there are thousands in 
hese two countries. Millions of dollars 
are being paid out for travel and other 
legitimate expenses for the conduct of 
the business Any thoughtful student 
of industrial insurance must him- 
self if all this expense is justified. Do 
the people of this continent want it? 
‘Yes,” they never would have permitted 
it had they not wanted it. Did they 
know 50 years ago that they wanted i 
Y had to be 


enormous 


ask 


+>? 
t 








No,” probably not. They 

taught, one at a time; here a little; there 
line upon line; precept upon 

precept; week after week: month after 

month; year after vear, by the indus- 

trial agent. They have come now to 

realize that they want industrial insur 


ance. Tens of thousands of them want 
it so badly that they do not wait for 


the collector to call at their home and 
receive the premiums. They are going 
to the offices and paying them; are re- 
mitting the money direct by money 


rder, or by check. They are supple- 
menting their industrial insurance by 
the purchase of millions and hundreds 
of millions of dollars of ordinary and 
intermediate insurance. 
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Industrial Insurance Problems of 1922 


By JAMES E. KAVANAGH 


Did the people 
know 50 years ago what 
the way ot industrial 
answered it by saying 
“No. I the question now: “Do 
the people of Canada and the United 
States today know what they want in 
the way of industrial insurance in the 
future?” and I answer the question by 
saying: No, they do not know specifi- 
cally, but they do know im a general 
sort of way what they want Chey 
want fair treatment; they want honest 
service; they want the trustees of their 
funds to so judiciousiy invest them; to 
so caretully utilize the intormation, the 
knowledge, the prestige, the influence 
that comes from and with these vast 
funds and these vast organizations that 
they will be directed along channels 
which will redound to the benefit, not 
of officials and stockholders, but to the 
benefit of the real owners—the policy 
holders themselves. We who are giv 
ing our entire time and thought to the 


5 Ase the question 
of America 
wanted in 
and 


1 
aS” 


they 
insurance, 


conduct of industrial insurance ought 
to know what the people want in a gen- 
eral sort of way. We must know if we 
are to be successful. We must know 
if we are to continue to enjoy the con! 
dence of the public We must have 
some basic principles to guide us. We 
must profit from the past and realize 


that if the 
the conduct of this business must be in 


beyond reproach. 


future ts to be safeguarded 


every Way 


and be splendid lieutenants for the im 
dustrial agent in helping to retain good 
books and extend the 
insuring company to 


business on the 
protection ot the 


the homes of the uninsured. 
NE problem of the business that 
this year Causes consider able 


the field men and the 
home office conservation of busi 
ness; the retaining on our books of the 
business that was placed there during 
the recent era of unprecedented pros- 
perity when many families were induced 
to purchase insurance running up pre- 
miums to such an amount that in many 


both 


is the 


anxiety to 


cases it has become a real problem in 
many homes to meet the weekly calls 
of the insurance representative Chis 
has resulted in the unusually heavy 
lapse of not only new business, but 
much old business Managers every 
where during 1922 are, ought to be, and 
will be, doubtless, adopting every pre 


caution to see to it that no tamily’s pro 
tection is wiped out if, by any possible 
means, either all or a portion of same 
can be retained. 
Another industrial 
that is not entirely new, which its 
ing up vear alter year with increasing 
persistence, is the securing and training 
of a higher grade of held representative. 
Chis is said without any reflection what 
ever on the tens of thousands of splen 
did men who have represented the bus 


19232, 


com 


problem of 


James E. Kavanagh, third vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, spoke 


at the industrial section at the Toronto convention. 
been asigned him was “Industrial Insurance Problems for 1922.” 


The subject that had 
Until one 


gets down to actual figures, he does not realize the immensity of the indus- 


trial life insurance business. 


The growth of industrial life insurance in this 


country is within the lifetime of many who are active today. There are over 
50,000 full time agents soliciting industrial insurance in this country. 


| [ must be conducted at the lowest 
possible expense ratio. The service 
must be enlarged. The policyholder 
and his family must be treated as fairly 
as it is possible to have him treated 


rhe knowledge that comes to the insur 
companies through the conduct of 


ance 
the business; the prestige that comes to 
it through the handling of the funds; 
and the power of! the monster field 
and home office organizations must be 
wisely directed along channels which 
will benefit the industrial policyholder 
and the community in which he lives. 
The great confidence bestowed on the 
industrial agent of America must not 
be in any way abused. He must con- 
tinue to enjoy the confidence and re 
spect, not only of his immediate con- 
stituents, but he must be so clever as 


an educator, so influential as a citizen, 
that he will teach his policyholders that 
he is their servant and that he will im 
press his constituents in such a manner 


that they will readily help him to ex- 


tend his sphere of influence. Policy 
holders must be brought to realize that 
they are the real owners of the com- 


panies, that they are the real employers 
of the agents. They must be brought 
more and more to an interest in 


i active 
the welfare of the company with which 


they are identified They will, once 
they have realized that the railroad se- 
curities, the bonds and mortgages, the 
office buildings, the government bonds, 


the municipal bonds and debentures, 
and other securities listed on the assets 


of the insurance companies, are really 
their property They will, when thev 
come to realize what it is to be filled 


with a due sense of pride of ownership 
They will seek to extend their property. 
They will direct the agent to the homes 
of the uninsured. They will counsel 
with the thoughtless and the thriftless 
—those about to lapse their contracts, 


ness in the years gone by. We must all 
clearly recognize, however, that indus 
trial insurance today is much more com 
plicated than it was a few years ago 

the business has become much more 
con plex The duties of the agent call 
for a higher degre of intelligence; 
call tor trained minds that will function 
clearly and rapidly; call for, of course, 
(as always) men of solid and genuine 


integrity; call for men who have a vision 
of the great work that industrial in 
surance 1s performing—a vision that is 
today more grasped than in the 
vears gone by, because of the big things 
that have been done through industrial 
insurance, field men and 


easily 


resources, 


T would seem to me that the big 


problem o1 1922 is the bringing home 
to the agency force of the industrial 
companies the consciousness that they 
are individually employed by their 
policyholders, and to bring home to the 
policyholders the consciousness that 


they are the real employers, not only of 
the agents, but of the assistant superin 
tendents, the superintendents, the man 
agers and the officers of the companies 
with which they are identified. This 
pride of ownership that will come to 
many of these industrial policyholders 
can be capitalized to good advantage 
primarily to the agent who will be 
clever enough to do it, but ultimately 
to the advantage of all concerned. That 
great lesson is being taught slowly—too 
slowly it seems to me, but when it is 
taucht, then there will come an end in 


large measure of the two great evils 
that still exist in this business: namely, 
the heavy lapse ratio and the heavy 


turnover of agents. 

The industrial problems of 1922 that 
are outstanding in the eyes of the 
speaker are, I repeat, the reduction of 
the heavy volume of lapses annually 
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and the training of the body of men 
that are today employed as field men 
along higher standards of efficiency. 
Chis will involve the education of those 


men who are not up to the standard 
necessary, until they become men of 
higher intelligence—men with trained 


minds; men who have a vision of more 
than simply making a living or making 
the 


money men Ww ho are conscious of 
opportunity they have to serve their 
tellowmen and at the same time make 


ior themselves a place in the sun. These 
are the two outstanding problems, it 
seems to me, not only for 1922, but 
probably for many years to come 


third industrial insur 

ance problem of 1922, which is the 
firm establishment in the minds of the 
agency force of the new standards of 
production necessary in order to meet 
present day conditions. The day was 
not far off when an industrial increase 
of 20 or 25 cents a week was regarded 
as entirely satisfactory. That day has 


HERE is a 


gone, probably never to return. It 
seems rather difficult to get many of 
our older agents especially to realize 


that an industrial increase of amounts 





ERNEST J. CLARK, Baltimore 
John Hancock Mutual Life 


running trom 50 cents to one dollar a 
week should be the new standard. Hun- 
dreds of agents are today making regu- 
larly one dollar a week increase. The 
chief problem that confronts us in con- 
nection with this is the bringing of the 
entire agency force to believe it is pos 
sible. That it is possible is proven by 
the hundreds of found in 
every part of both countries. 


cases to be 


very far off when 

many well-meaning, thoughtful, 
public-spirited citizens felt that indus- 
trial insurance should not be permited. 
Chat day has gone, never to return, The 
farther we get from it, the more easily 


HE time was not 


and smoothly will this business func 
tion. The less friction there is, the fur- 
ther the machine will go, and the 


farther the individual parts of the ma- 
chine will go. The agent is but one 
part of a big machine. He ought to 
move smoothly and easily. He must 
help eliminate friction. He will accom- 
plish this just as soon as he, in his im- 
mediate neighborhood, educates his 
people up to the knowledge and belief 
that they are the owners of the busi- 
ness; that he is but their servant taking 
instructions from them; going day by 
day and week by week to prospects to 
whom they direct him; using the policy- 
holders as aids in the closing of busi- 
ness and getting them generally inter- 
ested in what really is their own busi 
ness, but they know it not. 
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To All Members of The 
National Association of 
Life Underwriters 


Greeting — 


The officers and board of 
directors of The Sun Life As- 
surance Company of Canada 
take this opportunity to extend 
to you our wishes for the con- 
tinued success and prosperity 
of the worth while work of 


your organization. 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 


Montreal, Quebec 
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Connection With Bond Issues 
By A. O. ELIASON 


HE value of life insurance to pro- 

tect bus ness interests and to build 

up credit for an individual, a part- 
nership, or a corporation is now quite 
generally recognized Insurance for 
mortgage protection is also not a new 
idea. Its use is widespread in the United 
States, particularly in the west and mid- 
dle west, ‘n connection with farm mort- 
gages, both for the purpose of giving 
additional security to the mortgagee 
for the repayment of the loan and for 
safeguarding the dependents of the 
mortgagor against los ng their home by 
foreclosure should the family head die 
before clearing the mortgage. 

Both in the case of business insur- 
ance and mortgage protection, the chief 
purpose is to replace the economic loss 
which would result through the death 
of the individual insured. In both, the 

value of life insurance protection is now 

quite readily recogn’zed by the parties 
concerned when brought to their atten- 
tion. 


[' is a surprising fact, however, that 
in the United States the value of life 
insurance in connection with bond is- 
sues has not yet been given any wide- 
spread, practical recognit’on by invest- 
ment bankers and trust companies. 

In an endeavor to ascertain how gen- 
erally life insurance was used in con- 
nection with bond issues in the United 
States and to get an idea of the gen- 
eral importance attached to its use in 
this connection, I recently sent a ques- 
tionna‘re on the subject to a selected list 
of investment bankers and trust com- 
panies in our leading cities, including 
the whole country, north and south, 
east and west. The replies, nearly a 
hundred in all, were most illuminating. 
80 percent of the institutions replying 
had never used life insurance in con- 
nection with bond issues, but thought 
that it might be a good thing in certain 
classes of issues. Nearly all of the re- 
plies showed an interest in the subject 
and a des‘re to get all definite informa- 
tion possible. 

HESE widely scattered replies clear- 

ly show that the practice of using 
life insurance for this purpose is not yet 
established in our country, but that in- 
vestment bankers and trust companies 
are interested in the subject, and if 
shown the practical value of such pro- 
tection will make use of same. 

Life underwriters are not prepared 
to render full and proper service to 
their community unless they acquire a 
thorough understanding of this subject 
and equip themselves for intelligently 
supplying the insurance needs in con- 
nection with bond issues. 

Bond issues are secured by trust 
deed to either real or personal property 
and in certain classes of issues the 
value of the personal element in con- 
sidering the security is quite as impor- 
tant as in the case of a bank loan, or 
a real estate or chattel mortgage. 

The creation of a credit and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding same are not 
altered, whether the indebtedness is evi- 
denced by a collateral or a mortgage 
note or by a bond issue, and the fact 
that bonds are used does not lessen 
the need for, nor prevent the use of, 
life insurance protection. 


N real estate loans the question as 
to whether it is advisable to use 
a mortgage note or a bond issue is 
largely determined by the method to be 
employed in disposing of the evidence 
of the indebtedness. A mortgage on 
real estate, whether on farm or city 
property, is sold as a whole, the mort- 
gage itself being ass‘gned to the pur- 
chaser and delivered with the mortgage 
note or notes. If the amount of the 


proposed loan is large enough and the 
conditions favorable to a bond issue, 
bonds may be used and the security is 
deeded to a trustee for the benefit of 


the bondholders and the bonds offered 
for sale in denominations as issued. If 
life insurance is used in th’s connec- 
tion, the policy is assigned to the trus- 
tee, the same as the other security, and 
a stipulation usually made in the trust 
deed providing for the insurance and 
the payment of premiums during the 
term of the bonds. In this class 
of bond issues life insurance will 
strengthen the security and _ conse- 
quently make the bonds more attractive 
wherever in the management of the 
property used as security there are one 
or more individuals whose death might 
even temporarily retard or reduce the 
property income. Life insurance at 
such a time would help provide the 
funds to pay accruing interest on ma- 
turing bonds which might otherwise be- 
come delinquent until the property 
could again be put on a paying basis 
through new management. The ulti- 
mate security for the payment of the 
bond issue with interest may be ever 
so ample, still . every credit opera- 
tion, whether a bank loan, a mortgage 
or a bond issue, resorting to the se- 
curity to obtain payment is undesira- 
ble if it can be avoided, and whenever 
this might possibly be avoided by life 
insurance protection, such protection 
ought to enhance the value of the se- 
curity and be attractive to the payee. 
and every borrower, whether under a 
bond issue or otherwise, should be espe- 
cially interested in providing this pro- 
tection for his estate. 


EAL estate bond issues offer a field 

for insurance protection to the 
same extent as mortgages where the 
property securing the issue is owned by 
one or even two or three individuals, 
or where, if the property is income pay- 
ing, the personal element is at all promi- 
nent in its management. 

In all such issues, even though the 
margin of security for the bondhold- 
ers may be large, life insurance supplies 
an attractive surplus feature to the is- 
sue which ought to appeal to the trus- 
tee as well as to investment bankers 
disposing of the bonds and to the pur- 
chasers thereof. In all such cases, life 
insurance should also be most attrac- 
tive to the owners of the property as a 
sinking fund to help retire the bonds 
and as a protection for the estate in 
case the policy becomes a claim be- 
fore the bonds are retired. 


AS distinctive from real estate bond 
issues, and a class offering a far 
wider field for the use of. life insurance 
protection are industrial bonds issued 
by business concerns or manufacturing 
plants. These issues are secured by 
deed of trust covering specific prop- 
erty, securities, or other assets, such 
as the physical properties of the issu- 
ing concern, bonds, issues of stock, pat- 
ent rights, leaseholds, or other tangible 
assets. Industrial bond issues may be 
originated by any going business manu- 
facturing or industrial concern having 
tangible assets of intrinsic value, such 
as mills, automobile plants, machinery 
manufacturing plants, other manufac- 
turing plants of almost every kind and 
description, cattle ranches, department 
stores, packing plants, and so on, al- 
most without limit. 

The earnings of an industrial com- 
pany enter very largely into the value 
of the security pledged, and efficient 
management is, in consequence, an im- 
portant factor. 

The use of life insurance in this con- 
nection will answer the specific purpose 
of enhancing the value of the securety 
will provide a sinking fund throuzh the 
cash value of the policy which mav »e 
used in case of emergency to nav Sord 
installments becoming due, and will give 
additional protection to the stockhold 
ers or owners of the bond issuing cox- 
cern. 
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The Greatest Help for Life Insurance 
Field Men Developed in Recent Years 


| ag cain salesmen are always 
interested when some new service 
or publication makes its appearance, 
which is designed to meet their needs 
and make for greater efficiency in field 
work. The reception accorded the 
Diamond Life Bulletins published by 
the National Underwriter Company by 
the men in the field has been so marked 
that life insurance men who are not 
yet using this great help and are not 
familiar with it may be interested in 
learning something regarding it. 

The Diamond Life Bulletins has de- 
veloped to such an extent in furnishing 
both statistical and salesmanship ma- 
terial that it is now distinctly a part 
of the recognized system of educa- 
tion, inspiration and agency develop- 
ment which is placing life insurance 
field work on a higher plane than it 
has heretofore reached. 

The idea of the Diamond Bulletins 
is an original one as applied to life 
insurance but has been adapted in 
various forms to other lines of busi- 
ness. It represents a combination of 
ideas and needs, bringing together and 
completing the service of the National 
Underwriter Company in the life in- 
surance field. 


Not a Correspondence Course 

In the first place it might be said 
that it is not a correspondence course 
of salesmanship, for beginners, and the 
like. It is rather for the seasoned so- 
licitor. While suggestions and “pro- 
grams” for its use are_ issued 
frequently, it does not attempt the 
work of the ordinary correspondence 
instruction school in that it does not 
have examination papers, issue di- 
plomas, etc. It is also different from 
a correspondence course in that its 
service continues indefinitely and does 
not run over a stated period. While a 
good thing for the beginner in life in- 
surance, it is usually most appreciated 
by the older and more experienced 
salesmen and general agents. The 
larger writer a man is or the larger 
the general agency, usually the more 
indispensable is the Diamond Life Bul- 
letins considered. The word “service” 
has been purposely avoided, because 
that word has been overworked, but it 
is essentially a service of accurate, de- 
pendable and specialized information 
to aid the solicitor in the field. 

From the publisher’s standpoint it 
rounds out and completes its life in- 
surance service, in the two depart- 
ments of statistics and salesmanship. 

Every life insurance man, whether 
a part time or a million a year pro- 
ducer, has to do with these two things, 
statistics and technical information, 
and salesmanship. In the manufactur- 
ing business the one would have to do 
with the “shop” and the other with the 
sales department. The National Un- 
derwriter Company has developed 
these two departments side by side as 
they go hand in hand to make up the 
efficient, systematic and capable life 
insurance man, 


Help for All 


Going on the assumption that life insur- 
ance work is no longer a haphazard, inter- 
mittent occupation but that it is governed by 
the same laws which make engineering, 
teaching or preaching a profession, the 
National Underwriter Company has at- 
tempted to develop a system which will 
meet those professional needs. 

Starting with the Insurance Salesman, its 
companion publication, and the Little Gem 
Life Chart, the vest-pocket book on policy 
and company information; following this a 
step further along with the weekly National 
Underwriter, exclusively life edition, and the 
Unique Manual-Digest, which also might be 
said to be companion publications, the 
service is completed and rounded out by the 
Diamond Life Bulletins which specializes 
still further and in it is presented what is 
virtually a loose leaf encyclopedia and bul- 
letin service giving specialized and detailed 
information of an expert character. 


Developed from “Scrap-Book” Idea 

You remember the old-time scrap-book 
which a few years ago was a part of every 
general agency office equipment, in which 
it was attempted to gather from here, there 
and everywhere, scraps of information re- 
garding companies, salesmanship, etc., which 
were found to be valuable in helping the 
salesmen of the agency either to give infor- 
mation or make sales. 

In this scrap-book there would be cer- 
tain pages set aside for dividends, net costs, 
etc., of other companies, descriptions of 
special plans with which the agency occa- 
sionally came into competition and statisti- 
cal data of various sorts; other pages o1 
departments made up of clippings from in- 
surance papers and every other source pre- 
serving especially well-put arguments, im- 
portant decisions, data on monthly income, 
group, business and partnership, inheritance 
tax and other special fields of insurance. 

Usually it took a good part of the time 
of a particularly bright secretary or agency 
instructor to collect and arrange this ma- 
terial in such form that it could be readily 
referred to and conveniently used. This 
scrap-book of miscellaneous information 
was often referred to as the office “dope- 


book.” 
The Loose-Leaf Idea 


Then there began to appear various 
loose-leaf systems for particular companies, 
such as the “Beers’ Book” on the Mutual 
Benefit, the Connecticut Mutual book, and 
many others. These were collections of 
material which applied both to the particu- 
lar company and also to life insurance in 
general. Even the larger general agencies 
began to get up special typewritten loose- 
leaf books that could be used in soliciting 
and such a book was gotten up very suc- 
cessfully by Mr. Abner Thorp, Jr., for one 
of the prominent general agencies of the 
Provident Life & Trust. 

Mr. Thorp and the publishers saw the 
possibilities of such a service applied in a 
broader way to both statistics and life in- 
surance salesmanship, without reference to 
particular companies, and the Diamond Life 
Bulletins was the result. The success of 
such services as the Babson Statistical Serv- 
ice on finance, that of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York and other important 
services in the different fields of finance 
and business encouraged the publishers to 
believe that there was a field for a similar 
service in life insurance. 


Two Big Loose-Leaf Volumes 

The Diamond Life Bulletins was started 
as purely a statistical service, giving in 
mimeograph, loose-leaf form information as 
to premiums, dividends, surrender values, 
etc., of the various companies much more 
in detail than would be possible in a printed 
book; for instance, dividends and surrender 
values at every age instead of at five and 
ten year ages. This service is, of course, 
an elaboration of the Little Gem Life Chart 
and the Unique Manual-Digest. 


But it was soon seen that a comprehen- 
sive service on salesmanship plans and 
ideas, bringing together in one place the 
best practical plans of the most successful 
men all over the country was needed, with 
the result that two separate binders and 
two distinct services were developed. 

The work of sorting and editing the great 
mass of material with a view of including 
only that which was of permanent and prac- 
tical value was begun and Mr. Thorp now 
has a corps of a dozen assistants who with 
the aid of four electrically driven mimeo- 
graph machines are serving several thou- 
sand life insurance offices and personal pro- 
ducers with systematized, carefully selected 
material, which goes into the “scrap-book” 
—now a loose-leaf binder system, under a 
plan by which new material is constantly 
added and old material as it becomes obso- 
lete eliminated. 

Limitations of Books 

For some reason books on life insurance 
and its various phases have never fully 
served the purpose of instruction and study 
of salesmanship; either they have become 
obsolete in part shortly after being pub- 
lished or they have not been written with 
proper care and practical thoroughness. 
It has taken nearly three years and many 
writers to produce the salesmanship section 
of the Diamond Life Bulletins, and the work 
is only started. The Diamond Bulletins is 
changing and growing all the time with the 
business and the conditions governing it. 

Life insurance salesmanship is a _ mat- 
ter of moods and seasons and it has long 
been recognized that agents need more 
help than can be given through printed 
books, written from various viewpoints and by 
a miscellaneous staff of writers. The Dia- 
mond Life Bulletins is working towards a 
coordinated whole in which all the material 
is brought under one system. It is the work 
of many minds and of the best specialists 
in each line but it has the advantage of 
being shaped up, without duplication or 
confusion, into one composite whole. That 
is the secret of its success and the reason 
why it has been found so adaptable and 
usable by all classes of salesmen and gen- 
eral agents. 

A New Instalment Each Month 

A goodly instalment of new material 
in each department is furnished monthly 
and also new sheets to take the place of 
the pages which have become obsolete. As 
soon as a company changes its rates, poli- 
cies, values, etc., or issues new dividends, 
the new sheets are sent out with simple 
instructions how and where to insert them 
to take the place of the old. In the sales- 
manship material and the specialized serv- 
ice such as that on inheritance tax or 
business insurance the material is kept up 
to date, following the changes in laws, 
practice, etc., which are frequently made. 

In short, the Diamond Life Bulletins acts 
as an intelligent private secretary and 
agency instructor to the general agent or 
the producer, doing work for him which 
if done individually would take the time 
of a full paid, intelligent assistant. For 
a small amount a month, $1.50 in the case 
of the producer who wishes only the sales- 
manship material, and $3.50 per month for 
the general agent, who is expected to take 
the entire service, plus the charge for the 
accumulated material, which is spread over 
a number of months so as to make the pay- 
ments easier, a service is obtained which 
could not be procured otherwise at a cost 
of less than $100 or $200 a month. Today 
virtually e- -ry home office is receiving the 
entire service as well as most of the gen- 
eral agencies which profess to give service 
to their agents. 

Full information and sample pages, etc., 
may be had free by addressing 
THE DIAMOND LIFE BULLETINS, 

c/o The National Underwriter Company 

420 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Organization for Urban-Rural Agency | 


By A. E. LAWSON 


ject more especially in its relation to 

life insurance agencies which bear 
responsibility for the maintenance and 
development of a business in a territory 
comprising one of the smaller cities and 
a considerable area of country including 
towns and villages. 

May I first allay the fears of any head 
office officials who are possibly appre- 
hensive lest there should be any tres- 
passing upon private preserves. Un- 
doubtedly the nature of the arrange- 
ment between a general agent (whether 
termed manager or what not) and the 
company he represents, has an impor- 
tant bearing upon his fortunes, and I 
would venture to assert that a company 
is short-sighted indeed which does not 
recognize the wisdom of extending to 
one entrusted with such duties as lib- 
eral terms as conditions make possible. 
We will have to conclude for purposes 
of this discussion that that end of it has 
been wisely cared for. 

Needless to say the foundation of a 
truly successful agency must be based 
upon absolute integrity. A wise agency 
builder will respect time-proven meth- 
ods. Certain features in general use if 
rightly employed serve the double pur- 
pose of benefiting those who are al- 
ready within, and attracting others from 
without. 


| HAVE been asked to treat this sub- 


E will suppose that a situation pre- 

sents itself wherein there is the 
nucleus of an organization, but that it 
needs to be enlarged and strengthened 
to ensure production befitting the com- 
pany concerned. Before going about 
the job of increasing the agency force, 
it is of primary importance that the 
stage, so to speak, is carefully set, that 


is to say, adequate equipment provided 
and an atmosphere of success and en- 
terprise in evidence. Example is 
stronger than precept so that an agency 
force will usually manifest enthusiasm 
to the degree displayed by those under 
whom or with whom its members serve. 

Window dressing has come to be an 
essential art in the conducting of a first 
rate agency. For instance, there is the 


they are responsible for the reputation 
of the exalted calling which they have 
espoused and must play fair to others 
in the business. 

Some men are helped and others 
partly spoiled by too much reliance 
upon learning from the experiences of 
others. Be that as it may ignorance is 
inexcusable, so inducement should be 
offered in seeking knowledge from the 


A. E. Lawson of Winnipeg is field manager for the province of Mani- 
toba of the Confederation Life of Toronto. In his address before the sec- 
tional meeting devoted to agency building, he offered some very interesting 
suggestions in regard to organizing an agency which includes both urban 
and rural territory and the method of developing and handling the agents 


in such an organization. 


weekly agency meeting, the efficacy of 
which cannot be denied. By such meet- 
ings an esprit de corps is established 
and a sense of cooperation in the aims 
of the organization engendered. If such 
gatherings tend to be more inspirational 
than educative it is perhaps all the bet- 
ter. They serve as occasions ior the 
discussion of common problems and 
furnish opportunities for dispelling illu- 
sions which if nurtured might become 
harmful. 


O truly modern agency can afford to 
pursue narrow lines and assume 
that it is sufficient unto itself. The idea 
should be fostered with the members of 
an agency staff that whilst conforming 
to the standards of their own company 


thoughts of those who speak with au- 


thority. To this end access should be 


given to popular life insurance and 
financial weekly or monthly publica- 
tions. In addition the agency should 


maintain a well equipped life insurance 
library. Most companies issue period- 
ical editions designed to especially meet 
the needs of their own agency force, but 
excellent as many of these are, they 
should not be regarded as taking the 
place of the splendid publications of the 
several life underwriters associations 
which cover the field at large and serve 
as frequent reminders of the bigness and 
dignity of the business and the advan- 
tages of forming part of such a bond of 
fraternity. 


N so far as so-called educational 

courses are concerned, I am of the 
opinion that for an agency such as we 
are now discussing, more practical bene- 
fit can be obtained from an arrangement 
for studies prepared and prescribed by 
the agency’s head office. Such a depar- 
ture when applied with discretion might 
prove useful, but a course of the kind 
because of its limitations must neces- 
sarily be somewhat superficial, and 
rightly so in as far as technical infor- 
mation goes as it must, to be of worth, 
treat chiefly with the principles of sales- 
manship and their practical application. 

I am not unmindful of the merit of 
the Carnegie Institute course or of 
others conducted in the same extensive 
way but as too few members of such 
agencies could afford the required time 
or the price they cannot be a factor 
affecting the problem. 


T is a debatable question as to whether 

in one of the larger agencies of the 
kind under review, a general agent 
should delegate to another the duty of 
instructing a staff. The weight of opin- 
ion favors the retention of that duty by 
the responsible head because of the op- 
portunity offered for personal contact 
and its attendant benefits. 

Some men in the business have natu- 
ral selling talent and have confidence in 
their ability. Others less gifted welcome 
any means that may perchance prove 
helpful. The tendency with most of this 
last type would be to suffer a set back 
when the props that they had been 
leaning upon had been pulled from un- 
der. For the sake of these we must not 
be too paternal and train them to be 
over-dependent. Anything to stimulate 
an agent’s zeal, increase his knowledge 
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or improve his selling efficiency, must 
be done with caution, because artificial 
stimulation reacts. 

Agents serve best who are subjected 
to constant discipline and respect tor 
reasonable regulations. 

As the whole aim of all such schemes 
is to improve the selling capacity of the 
individuals comprising a staff, great care 
must be taken that assistance of any 
kind is strictly practical. Remember we 
are running life insurance agencies, not 
schools. 


B* way of making the most’ of the 
friendly rivalry induced by a com- 
pany’s periodically published honor 
sf occasional local competitions are 
good. The rural division may challenge 
the city staff or there may be separate 
camps made of say north and south or 
east and west. City forces may select 
groups captained by men well chosen. 
This system works better than if indi- 
viduals are pitted against one another, 

because the men that need the stimulus, 
namely the beginners and weaker mem- 
bers, otherwise feel beaten in the start. 
The adjustment of a handicap plan 
would be too delicate to attempt. 

The giving of prizes or other awards 
is inadvisable. The effect is to largely 
destroy the object sought and even to 
create the impression in the minds of 
some that the company or general agent 
was unduly profiting at their expense. 
Unless the prize is of some worth it is 
not appreciated and a precedent once 
established must be maintained. 

If such contests cannot be conducted 
for the love of the game and incidently 
for the added commissions the extra 
effort may afford, their introduction is 
open to serious question. 

Every agent, city or country, should 
be required to report collections the 
day received and to give an account of 
his work in regular form each week. 


Gone of the ideas mentioned may 
not seem to be adaptable to country 
workers not making the city as head- 
quarters. For the rural work there is a 
definite program. The general agent on 
his part must be frequently in the field 
assisting and inspiring those already i 
the work and being on the lookout for 
new recruits for his staff. Success can- 
not be won in this business from an 
office chair. 

When it is found that the general 
agent cannot give sufficient personal 
supervision both to rural and city work, 
he should arrange for a suitable man to 
supplement his country activities, as it 
is vital that there should be frequency 
of visitations and practical work done. 

A rural agent must be trained to work 
systematically. Failure to do this has 
lost to the business many men that 
would otherwise have been successful. 
If such a man operates for example, 
several townships or whatever his field 
may be, he should follow a map plan 
and make it his aim to reach every in- 
surable person and keep a record of 
calls and results. Some men, in carry- 
ing out this method have been surprised 
when checking off the quarter sectiong 
covered as to how little area they have 
cultivated within a year. 


OR the city agents there is possibly 

nothing new under the sun. Innu- 
merable suggestions might be made as 
to where to look for business, but 
amongst the many there has been none 
better for the average man than the 
zone system—concentrating upon one 
district and cleaning it up for the time 
before attempting another. In the 
larger cities when the staff is sufficient 
for the plan, a color scheme in this con- 
nection can be made interesting, that is 
by using the primary colors with red as 
the standard and developing production 
in such areas from one shade to another 
until the whole town is painted red. 

All life insurance salesmen should of 
course be given every facility to develop 
business from present policyholders, and 
encouraged therein. They should be re- 
quired to keep a systematic record of 
their work, but above all they should 
be compelled for their own good as well 
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as for the agency's, to conform to a 
time account. This last is not always 
practicable in the country but it is in 
the city. It is not difficult to prepare 
and supply record cards for the pur- 
pose. Faithful use of these will prove 
mutually beneficial. A merchant who 
never takes stock, does not know how 
he stands. An agent's stock is his time 
How is it being invested? This business 
is often unjustly blamed because so 
many haphazard individuals have fooled 
themselves into thinking they have 
given it a trial and found it wanting, 
whereas in reality they have asked it to 
yield as much or more on an average 
of a quarter day’s effort as other pur- 
suits do on eight or ten hours of clos« 
application. 

Finally, let me remind you that as an 
agency staff invariably reflects the spirit 
of its head, it is imperative that you 
should not only bear the essential quali 
ties of leadership, but that you should 
set a good example in making your time 
100 percent effective. 


Mrs. Shaal Reports on 
Work Among Women 


RS. FLORENCE E. SHAAL, of 

Boston, vice-president of the Na 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
in her report to the executive committee 
of the association, said that she had found 
great difficulty in getting in touch with 
more of the women underwriters of the 
country, which had been her especial 
work during the year, as no really com- 
plete record of these women can be easily 
secured. 

“T have recently sent out about 500 
letters,” she said, “and received 200 re- 
plies. I had two who told me they had 
joined their local association, but there 
seemed to be little interest in the meet 
ings, the attendance was small, and finally 
they had ceased to have any meetings at 
all. Such underwriters said they would 
like very much to be connected with a 
live organization, but were not so situ- 
ated as to join any other branch. Many 
who were members of the larger associ- 
ations in different cities spoke with en- 
thusiasm of the helpful good-fellowship 
of these organizations, and of what the 
membership had meant to them. 

“From my correspondence, it is quite 
evident that the associations in the west- 
ern and southern part of the country are 
much more hospitable to the woman life 
underwriter than they are in New Eng- 
land particularly, or any part of the east. 
It seems to me this ought not to be 
Women have taken up life underwriting 
as a vocation in large numbers, and those 
numbers are going to increase every year. 
Surely, there should be no section of our 
country where women are not given equal 
privileges and opportunities as men, that 
they may attain the highest success in 
their chosen vocation. If men find these 
associations of value to them in their busi- 
ness, it will be of equal value to a woman, 
and the narrow prejudice which excludes 
women from these organizations does not 
belong to this twentieth century of en- 
lightenment and progress. We certainly 
hope all such discrimination will cease. 
It would be a great source of satisfaction 
to all who are interested in the advance- 
ment of women in proportion to their 
ability, to know that the great National 
Association of Life Underwriters goes on 
record as giving equal recognition to equal 
ability regardless of sex, in every section 
of the country. If this is attained, I shall 
feel that I have not served as vice-presi- 
dent of this association in vain.” 


Too Dignified for Shuff 


Canadian daily newspapers took “Our 
Own Jack” Shuff very seriously. They 
referred to him as “Mr. John Layton 
Shuff.” It was probably the first time 
that any newspaper has ever used Mr. 
Shuff’s middle name. Mr. Shuff said 
that he could not account for his being 
pictured as a dignified and somber char- 
acter by the Canadian newspaper 
scribes, as he tried to act as free and 
easy in Canada as in the United States 
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The Appeal of Personality in Selling 
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that he has had the argument pre 





sented to him by a man whom he liked 
Now when you say | do not like the 
man and the same argument is pro- 
sented to you by that man, you will not 
accept his argument. The first man’s 
argument will pass over my head. | 
not adopt his policy because I dk 
iot believe in him | do not like hin 
The other man’s argument, 1i I believ 


n him, | will adopt providing it is n 
line with my You cannot get 

argument across without the feeling 
behind it. Any man who 


interest 


of confidence 


tries to get across an argument with- 
out feeling behind it is like the man who 
is making a punch without any force 
behind it. He is like a boxer who has 
il the technique and physique without 
any force and muscle put in the punch. 

HERE has been during the last 

number of years a very great desire 





T. W. BLACKBURN 
Secretary American Life Convention 
to train life imsurance salesmen that 


has resulted in about three distinct steps. 


Che first step was the step of develop 
ing the very important factor of en- 
thusiasm. Insurance meetings were 


held, insurance literature was published, 

the intention being to send out the 

vy for tremendous enthusiasm 

for life insurance and to do all they 
ld for other people 


necessity 


Then we found salesmen began to 
feel it was a matter of difficultv. Those 
who were trying to train life insurance 

en realized that that was only part 


nd so they introduced into it that which 
was necessary and that was tecnique and 
that has been going on for the last four 


or five years. It makes the man more 
useful in his work. We find some 
people getting across with the argu- 
nents where the other does not because 
the latter do not have the the tecnique 


for getting it across. 
M Y third step that I intend to stress 

at the the first being 
the necessity for enthusiasm and the 
second being a necessity for tecnique, 
is the development of what I call per- 
. If he takes char- 


same time, 


sonality or character. 
ter in a very broad sense It 1s a great 
asset to any salesman You can de- 


velop personality in a man just the same 
as you can lessons in arithmetic. I say 
without qualification that personality is 
susceptible to training and development 


By 
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to the st ents a ( ons of ma 
en who assert t! perso s some 
thing yo I orn Ww t whe 
are oking 1t men d sales n you 
have t« 0k for personality I they do 
hot have it you cannot get it. 
1 say that perso! itv can b s defi- 
nitely developed as anything else in the 
vorld. The difficulty is that we have 


not analyzed the proposition to see ho 

is de veloped. 

Let me give you a case 
fellow 
nsurance. He is highly intellectual and 
has described to the prospect the differ- 
ent kinds of policies His 


is a high power personality 


Here is a 


oung who has broken into life 





person \ 

He has 
attention to the 
thing, and perhaps 


close 


quality of 


academic side of the 


one paying 


worries along to 


can. 


in some cases he 


man as 


Now this man is very busy think 
ing about his own future and about 
making a great impression upon his 
company, about his own plans, what he 


is going to do. This man starts out at 
the beginning with this particular kind 


soon as he 





of personalit Now you look at that 
man 20 years later. What do you find 
You may find a man who has gotten 
over this dithculty, who s ! onger 
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Suppose t tak the sales! n i 
e have t d s to id out what c 
the qualities tha 1 <¢ r successtu 
sales isl I he etl 1 to doing 
t t s entirel sin ple Pick « t! 
and see what the q il 

ive made the s cesstt 

T S« s t a d t 
qualities the absence ot 

ide the 1 When vo 

' t mv contention is that 
ill vou have to do is to isolate them and 

tack thet one by one First « 

tv, then another. 

T AKE the sales personality, of what 
does it consist, what are the qual 
ties that n excellent salesman must 
have Well I have not a complete list 
Seriously, | say it would take some little 
time and a great deal of study to get a 


comprehensive list But suppose we 
4 
t 


break up the sales personality into its 


qualities. These are the qualities a 
man must have m order to get the con 
fidence ot his people so that his are 

ments will go across That requires 
feeling as well as logic. One ot these 
qualities, one that distinguishes one of 
the most successful salesmen in_ the 
United States is his love of people and 
their problems. This man I have known 
or vears as a spectacular ules n | 


The men of Carnegie Institute who have been giving their attention to 
research work along salesmanship lines always produce material that is very 


interesting to life insurance men. 


More and more those that have to do 


with the training of life agents are studying the best method of utilizing the 
qualities that a man possesses and also are endeavoring to find the best 
course of instruction and training in order that the man may develop and 


become more successful. 


One of the most interesting speakers at the To- 


ronto convention was W. W. Charters of the Bureau of Personnel Research 


at Carnegie Institute. 
the salesman. 


Mr. Charters dealt with the elements that make up 
One of the interesting features of his address was the state- 
ment that personality can be developed and trained. 


In other words, a man 


with an indifferent or phlegmatic personality may be so schooled as to en- 


tirely transform himself. 


an individualist, who has begun to know 


and love his people, who is no longer 
absorbed in himself but sees in his 
community nen and women whom he 


loves and admires and whom he feels 
that he can help Now I contend that 

changed Pet 
somewhere down in the center 
indefinite thing that can 
not be changed, but essentially during 
that period of time his personality has 
definitely changed from the selfish kind 


an’s personality has 


haps 


there is some 


to the unselfish 

The change has come about through 
the years. Every one of us every day 
is making some slight change in his 
personality from what it was the day 
before and approaching what it will b« 
next year or ten years from now. 
No’ suppose we take that princi 

ple into account, and decide that 
instead of letting things go, we study 


and see if we cannot shorten the 
process, see if we cannot take our per- 


sonality and develop it more rapidly 
than it would develop in the natural 
course. 

The first thing necessary to do, and 


the only thing that has stood in the way 
of the development of personality, is 
simply to analyze your personality and 
fnd out what it is made of. Let me il- 
lustrate how simple that. is. 

The life insurance personality is dif 
ferent from that which a mother needs 
different from that which a bookkeeper 
The teacher’s personality is dif- 
from that of the manager of a 
concern. Every vocation has its own 
personality, own list of necessary 
qualities to make a man a success in it 


needs 
terent 


its 


isked a friend what was most out 


standing quality and said, “The love of 





people and their problen are 
A ITHER quality that is necessary 
n order that the prospect will tak« 
vour word for things is absolutely 
honesty and reliability The prospect 
ust be inspired with a sense of con- 
fidence, from your expression and your 


actions, that you have nothing up your 
sleeve, that what you say is right. Re 

ember most of the things we do ar 
done on faith and not because of reason 
These prospects you are talking t 
about the relative merits of ten and 


twenty vear endowments do not really 


known the difierence between them. In 


the last analysis it comes down to what 
you say and think about them. If you 
have impressed your man with this qual 


ty of honesty and reliability, if he feels 
that what vou say is on the square, that 
are not going to put anything over 


him, not need to go into the 


you 


on vou do 


argument very far. But if by any chance 
they thing from your eye or from your 
reputation in the city or any other in- 
dication that you are not entirely on the 
square, that leads to failure no matter 
how good the policy, how good the 
company, or how brilliant the talk you 
se in trving to put the thing acro 
NOTHER quality making the suc 


ful sales energetic 
of keeping at a 


until 


cess personality is 


the quality 


after 


persistence, 


thing day day it is done 


Many men fall down because they can- 
not go out in the morning. They have 
a prospect to see and they ro around 





( ck ot they hay i reason tor 
ting letter does not get them 
it to do the actual canvassing, or 
y get a good lead and let it drop 
because they lack that enerey d per 
t< 4 
Another thing whicl sometimes 
kes men tall down in their lack of 
ndness in judging other people. One 
n | know who is an average salesman 
or a bit better, would be a wonder if it 
akes met fall down s their lack of 
e is a knocker When the prospect 
mes up he is thinking of the bad 
points in hi and that makes him 
oO He is not kind in his judgement 
copk 
A NOTHER quality is that of being 
able to sit down and get the other 
man's point of view hat is the hardest 
hing n the world for some people to 
When you get into a conversation, 
nd the other man is having his round 
f talk, do you listen to him, applying 
yuurself to getting the idea that is in 
s mind, or do you sit on the edge of 
our chair paying little attention § to 
what he is thinking and saying but just 
1 what vou are going to say 
is va et a cha Now if 
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you belong to that type, if you do not 
t back and listen to the other fellow 
to get his ideas, but are just ready on 
prings to plunge into the conversation 
i soon as he is stopped and politence ss 
vill release you, if you are that type 
you cannot get very far in discovering 
the needs of vou people In order to 
supply the needs of your people you 
have to see what their needs are, and 
the only way to get that is to get them 


pe rson’'s 
greatest 


other 
very 


talking Getting the 
point of view 1s ol 


mportance 


the 


Eisenhauer Is “Pep” Artist 


W. G. Eisenhauer of Brooklyn was 
in charge of the community or congrega- 





tional singing He had the task of 
“pepping up” the delegates. He did a 
thorough job. Mr. Eisenhauer held the 
center of the stage at the opening of 


each meeting, and during the course of 
the business sessions whenever the audi- 
ence showed signs of becoming listless 
or disinterested Mr. Eisenhauer leaped 


to the platform and commenced to sing 
something in quick time Before the 
end of the first morning’s session he 


had the audience cat-calling, sneezing 
and doing various other little tricks that 
had the effect of establishing an “entente 


cordiale” that otherwise have 


been impossible 


might 
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Insurance Trust for Inheritance Tax 


BY COURTENAY CROCKER 


F people 3,000 years ago had begun 

to hold international conventions, we 

probably should not have met here 
to discuss inheritance taxes. It is a 
recognized fact that war springs up 
because of lack of understanding, and 
inheritance taxes are usually imposed 
to help pay the cost of some war. 

Since 1914 we have gone through the 
horror and expense of the World War 
and the result has been new inheritance 
taxes where there were none before and 
general increases of established rates. 


N the United States there are now 

only two states, Alabama and Florida, 
in which there is no inheritance tax, 
while in Canada every province has its 
succession duties. Texas, Maryland 
and Oregon still collect taxes only 
on collateral inheritances, but all 
the other states are taxing direct in- 
heritances as well. The rates in the 
states vary from one-half of 1 percent 
on small amounts left to direct heirs up 
to as high as 40 percent on that part of 
collateral legacies in excess of $500,000 
while the rates in some provinces get 
as high as 47 percent on that part of 
collateral legacies in excess of $3.,- 
000,000, and the Philippines by recent 
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amendment increased the maximum tax 
to 64 percent 

A rate as high as 40 percent, even on 
large amounts, is still an exception, 
however. The usual method of taxation 
is to divide the persons inheriting into 
three to five classes to allow certain 
exemptions to husbands, wives and chil- 
dren, and then to tax the various classes 
on a progressive basis which reaches a 
maximum of from 10 to 25 percent on 
any excess over and above what in the 
particular jurisdiction are considered 
large amounts, say from $200,000 to 
$1,000,000. 


ARYLAND alone of the states 
which have established an inherit- 
ance tax has maintained a flat non- 
progressive rate. It collects 5 percent 
on all amounts over and above certain 
exemptions regardless of the size of the 
legacy or the class of beneficiary. 
Unlike the United States, no general 
succession duty act prevails for the en- 
tire Dominion of Canada. On the other 
hand most of the provinces assess a tax 
on the estate as a whole as well as the 
usual legacy tax, whereas such double 
taxation is attempted by only three of 
our states. 


fT is the general rule in Canada and the 
United States that insurance kept up 
by a person on his life and payable to 
his estate is taxable. In most of the 


provinces and in Wisconsin and Ten- 
nessee, the proceeds of insurance kept 
up by a person on his life and payable 
to a husband, wife, child or outsider, is 
subject to an inheritance tax as part of 
the insured’s estate, but in Manitoba and 
in most of the states such proceeds are 
not taxed. Iowa in 1921 passed a statute 
taxing insurance in excess of $40,000 
payable to a named beneficiary, but re- 
pealed the act within a month. 

In no state or province does it seem 
to be the law that the proceeds of 
policies made payable to a named 
beneficiary and kept up by a person 
other than the insured are taxable as a 
part of the insured’s estate. 

Billions must be raised by taxation 
before we can undo the war waste, and 
for many years to come estate, inherit- 
ance, succession, legacy and transfer 
taxes, or succession duties of various 
kinds are sure to remain popular with 
legislators. These taxes at the present 
rates, when added to the usual expenses 
of administration, often amount to $50,- 
000 or more on a $500,000 estate, and on 
a $2,000,000 estate they may well run 
as high as $500,000. 


HE liability to pay these taxes and 
the usual administration expenses is 
one that must be met, and the first ques- 
tion for a man of means is whether he 
will leave it to be met at his death by 











sale of securities at a possible loss, or 
whether he will provide for meeting it 
intelligently by carrying life insurance. 
The fact that 40 companies reporting to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce show over $2,500,000,000 of new 
life insurance paid for during the first 
five months of 1922 indicates that the 
public is waking up to some of the 
more recent advantages of life insurance 
and especially to its availability as a 
means of producing the money neces- 
sary to pay death duties. 

In the past some people have tried 
setting aside in cash the amount needed 
for inheritance taxes, and have died be- 
fore the necessary amount was stored 
away. Some also have tried buying high 
grade bonds which could be sold to pay 
taxes, and have died when a financial 
panic has cut the value of their bonds 
in two. Others have done, and more 
and mere every day are now doing, the 
business-like far-sighted thing—calmly 
calculating the inevitable drain on their 
estates by taxes and expenses at death, 
and then making provision by life in- 
surance to meet that drain. 


TILL others are now taking a step 

further in the direction of protecting 
their estates. Having taken out suffi- 
cient life insurance they assign their 
policies to some bank or trust company 
in trust to use the proceeds on their 
deaths for the benefit of members of 
their families. They then put securities 
or property into the hands of the bank 
or trust company with power to use the 
income to pay the insurance premiums 
during their lives and with wide powers 
to use the principal for taxes, expenses, 
or other purposes which appear to be 
for the welfare of their wives, children, 
friends or charities. 


This idea of a life insurance trust is 
so simple and can be stated in so few 
words that people often fail at first to 
see its real significance. Let us take a 
concrete case. Suppose a man foresees 
a shrinkage in his estate at death as a 
result of taxes and expenses of $200,000. 
He takes out $300,000 of life insurance, 
assigns it to a bank or trust company 
in trust to collect the insurance money 
on his death and to use it for the benefit 
of his wife or children over a period of 
years. At the same time he puts in the 
hands of the bank securities on which 
the annual income will be slightly in 
excess of the amount needed to pay the 
premiums on his insurance. He then 
gives the bank wide powers as to pay- 
ment of premiums and the use and dis- 
tribution of the income or principal of 
the trust. 


NDER a recent ruling of the Solici- 
tor of Internal Revenue, he may 
advantageously make such a trust, and 
at the same time reserve the right to 
alter, revoke, or amend the trust at any 
time. By taking this simple action— 
1. He has protected his family by 
now putting a part of his estate under 
outside management for their benefit. 
2. He has materially lessened the 
death shrinkage of his estate by giving 
up a part of his property and having the 
premiums paid by a third person. 


Courtenay Crocker is a Boston attorney, counsel for the trust depart- 
ment of the First National Bank of Boston. He has given special study to 
the question of inheritance taxes and methcds to meet them. In his address, 
delivered at the inheritance tax sectional meeting of the International Con- 
vention of Life Underwriters at Toronto, he reviewed the history of inheri- 
tance taxes from the days of ancient Egypt down to the present, told of the 
inheritance tax laws of the various states and Canadian provinces, and ad- 
vocated the establishment of a life insurance trust as the best way to meet 
the inevitable drain on an estate from that source. 


3. He has made provision for all 
taxes and expenses whether he dies un- 
expectedly this year or lives to be 100. 

4. He has provided for an increase 
of his estate just at the time when his 
earning power is cut off instead of per- 
mitting the usual decrease. 

5. He has reduced his taxable income 
without lowering the amount available 
for the welfare of his family and with- 
out endangering his future welfare. 

6. He has established a permanent 

trust fund for the benefit of his wife and 
children, amounting after payment of 
taxes and expenses to some $300,000 
and has provided for trained manage- 
ment of the fund by a company which 
does not get old or sick, and which does 
not die or go on vacations. 
7. He has provided for the welfare 
of his wife and children over a period 
of years after his death, and with every 
assurance that at the end of the period 
the trust fund which he has established 
will be divided among his issue as he 
directs. 

8. He has suffered in no way other 
than in the expenditure of a _ small 
amount of time in getting his insurance 
and telling his lawyer how he wants the 
trust funds used and distributed. 


AWYERS seldom fail to advise their 
wealthy clients to make a will. They 
urge it as a duty for the protection of 
the client’s family or friends or chari- 
ties of which he is the main support. 
This is good advice but it is even more 
important for them to advise their 
clients to cover the death shrinkage of 
their estates and protect their wives and 
children by taking out life insurance, 
and establishing a life insurance trust. 
Life insurance trusts mean saving and 
protection to the persons insured and to 


their families or friends. To insurance 
companies they mean new business and 
fewer lapsed policies. To lawyers they 
mean a chance to use their professional 
skill in drawing agreements of vital im- 
portance to the persons concerned. To 
trust departments of banks and trust 
companies they mean new business of 
a desirable kind. To the government 
they mean thrift, prevention of waste, 
and ultimate higher taxes on property 
of increased value. In urging men and 
women of means to establish life insur- 
ance trusts, therefore, there is a remark- 
able opportunity for banks, lawyers and 
life insurance men to cooperate for their 
mutual benefit, the welfare of their 
clients, and the good of the state. 


Cox Entertains Visitors 


Those who arrived at Toronto early 
received a very pleasant surprise on 
Sunday in the shape of a reception given 
by Herbert C. Cox, president of the 
Canada Life, at his home in Oakville, 
about 20 miles out of Toronto. Mr. 
Cox has one of the handsomest and 
most spacious country e*'» es in East- 
ern Canada. He is par* arly fond of 
all forms of outdoor spoits. He main- 
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tains a large and valuable stable. He 
takes great pride in his flowers and gar- 
dens. Those who visited his establish- 
ment were delighted and charmed. Mr. 
Cox entertained the entire executive 
committee of the Canadian Association, 
and all of the American delegates who 
had arrived by Sunday. The delegation 
from the United States was fittingly 
headed by John L. Shuff, president of 
the National Association. 

Mr. Cox’s guests at the reception 
were grieved to learn that on the previ- 
ous evening one of Mr. Cox’s valuable 
stables at an adjacent farm had burned 
with a heavy loss of a number of high- 
bred horses. 


Detroit Life’s Contingent 


President M. E, O’Brien, Secretary 
J. D. Baty and other officials of the De- 
troit Life headed the group of some 70 
Detroit Life agents who had been meet- 
ing in a one-day session at Niagara 
Falls in their annual agency convention 
and who went on to the National Co- 
vention at Toronto to secure added in- 
spiration. The Detroit Life is making 
great strides in Michigan, the only state 
in which the company does business but 
in which it is writing as much as many 
other companies in several states. The 
Detroit Life crowd are a fine looking lot 
of men and full of enthusiasm for their 
company. 
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Cleeniae ‘ten betedon: Some 


Graphic Methods Presented 


6é RAPHIC Methods of Open- 
( 3 ing the Interview” were out- 
lined by Earl G. Manning of 

the John Hancock Mutual at Boston on 
Wednesday morning. Mr. Manning is 
a strong advocate of the written method. 
He believes in an agent laying down 
something tangible and personal before 
a prospect. Mr. Manning earned only 
$900 in commissions during his first 
year in life insurance work. Ever since 
he adopted the plan of preparing his 
in advance he has been a consistent 


Case 

producer of a large volume of business. 
“Write two or three personal para- 
raphs on a sheet of paper in which 


your proposition is explained,” advised 
Mr. Manning. “Put it in his hands, say 
nothing, and wait for the reaction. He 
will either ask you a question about 
some feature that he does not under- 
stand, or he will start to give you some 
reasons why he cannot buy. But in any 
case you will have a basis to work 
from, you will have something concrete 
to talk about. I close 40 to 45 percent 
of my cases on the first interview 
through the use of the written method.” 


R. MANNING then 

number of men who use some 
graphic method of opening the inter- 
view. They explained their plans as 
follows: 

GRAY WEST: I can hear the foot- 
steps of little youngsters coming down 
the stairs in the morning to say good- 
bye to daddy as he goes away to weak. 
I can climb up into the attic and see the 
rows of shoes, old worn-out shoes with 
little button holes worn and the little 
ribbons that tie them hanging down the 
sides, and I can see the broken dolls in 
the bedroom drawers and closets, with 
arms hanging limp. That is the most 
marvellous breaker of silence that you 
can ever get anywhere with the average 
family man, the busy business man. 
“Good morning, Mr. Jones. I have had 
a wonderful trip up to Toronto. I have 
had a wonderful time. Those Cana- 
dians certainly are hospitable people. 
How is the family, and the youngsters? 
You have two, yes, two. How old are 
they, Mr. Jones?” There is Jack, yes, 
he is 10, Yes, that is a great big boy, 
and the other? Oh, Betty, she is 4. 
Why, what a fine little family. You 
know, Mr. Jones, I was up in the attic 
the other day, and I stumbled over a 
little pile of old shoes that my young- 
sters had worn in the past. I picked 
up one of them, Mr. Jones, and when | 
thought that those shoes wouldn’t trip 
downstairs to me in the morning any 
more, it nearly broke my heart. W hat 
are you going to do, Mr. Jones, about 
the education of your children? Jack is 
going to Dartmouth, isn’t he? That is a 
fine big place. And Betty? I am glad 
you are going to put them through col- 
lege, it is the best thing to do. Have 
you ever thought, Mr. Jones, what it 
is going to cost you to do that? Yes, it 
will cost about $5,000. Have you ever 
thought what they would do if you 
weren't going to be here, I mean, sup- 
posing something should take you away 
for good? Yes, I know, I know how 
you feel. We have got a plan, Mr. 
Jones, and I want to talk it over with 
you. I have gotitright here. Don’t you 
want to come and talk it over with me? 
Let me come over to see you. And. 
most of the time, gentlemen, he comes 
and signs. 


M®*. MANNING: I might say 
entlemen, that the graphic method 
Mr. West presented was a little book 
gotten out by the United States gov- 
ernment showing the economic value 
of education, showing how a boy or a 
girl can be put through college. Usually 
one of these is presented at some time 
during the interview. 

4 DELEGATE: What is the name 
of it? 


MR. MANNING: It is 


called on a 


“Economic 


is published at 


Value of a Life.” It 
hgures ot! 


Washington, and gives the 
several colleges. 


EORGE H. DOGGETT, Colum- 

bian National Life, Boston rhe 
morning newspaper contains a mine of 
information for the average insurance 
man. Take for instance the death 
notices. We take the death notices and 
find a man has lived to 89 or 90. We 
look up his relative and go to the rela- 
tive and say, “I see by the morning 
newspaper that one of your relatives 
lived to this old age,” and then start in 
and canvass for a life income or an an- 
nuity or something of that sore. I take 
the clippings from the papers as a can- 
vass for an opener. Just lay them down 
before a man and say “How would 
you like to have this done for your 
family?” 

Take the foreclosure notices and lay 
that down before a man and say: “After 
you are gone wouldn't it be nice to have 
your friends read in the paper about the 
foreclosure on your home. The only 
way to prevent that is by the taking of 
insurance!” I also recall another clip- 
ping that was used with great effect 
during the flu epidemic. The tabulation 
of the number of deaths every day for 
a month was surprising, and during the 
height of the flu epidemic I used that 
with great effect. 

Here is a sample 


I have a clipping 


from a paper, the title reading ‘£1,670,- 
600 Death Duties, Northcliffe Estate 
Estimated at £4,000,000." You can see 
how effective that would be for a man 


who is contemplating writing insurance 
cn a man for inheritance tax insurance. 
The average wealthy man hasn't any 
idea of the enormous death duty, and 
when that thing is approached, you can 
see how effective it is. 


Provident L. & 
Ye sterday Mr. 
this deposit slip 


ARVEY WEEKS, 

T., Baltimore, Md.: 
Manning handed me 
from the Western National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh, “Deposit to the credit of Mrs. 
Harry J. Thompson, $50. Check drawn 
on the First National Bank, New York.” 
How are you going to use this as an ap- 
proach? There are a great many ways, 
but I will just touch on one or two 
We walk into a man’s office and present 
this as Mr. Manning presented it to me. 
We simply hand it to a man and say: 
“Mr. Thompson, here is something that 
will be of interest to you.” I think you 
will find that seven out of ten men will 
say: “Well, it is rather interesting, a 
$50 credit to my wife, but where does 
this come from?” Then you go on and 
tell him the story. One thing that I 
found is very effective along this line, 
and that is a man gives you an opening: 
you ask him if he ordi narily deposits so 
much a month for a wife’s allowance in 
the bank, or whether he gives her a 
check which she deposits herself. The 
man will tell you one or the other and 
then you can go and show him how, if 
they were going away on a trip, we 
will say for six months—just last week I 
called a man’s attention to the fact that 
transferred temporarily to 


if he was t 
California, and he had to leave his wife 
and family back in Buffalo, before he 
went he could sit down and talk to his 


wife and arrange to give her so much a 
month to take care of the 
butcher and rent and other things she 


grocer and 


would have to have money for. Now 
when you do that, you can go right on 
along this line and say: “Now, Mr. 


Jones, you are not going away to Cali- 
fornia for six months or a year, but 
perhaps you are going away and will 
never come back, and if you do that, 
with this plan I have in mind, our com- 
pany each month, as long as Mrs. Jones 
lives, will deposit to her account in the 
bank where you are now doing business, 
a check for $50 or $100 a month or 
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whatever amount you deem it necessary 
for her to have.” 


W L. WADSWORTH, New Eng- 
e land Mutual, Boston.—“Some- 
times a man will say, “How about such 
and such a company?” I pull out a 
little book that is printed that nearly all 
our agents have, and on the front of the 
book it is entitled: “What we have to 
say about our competitors.” I open the 
book. The first page is a blank and all 
the other pages are blank. Usually the 
man smiles, and forgets competition. ! 
don’t believe very much in talking about 
cost 

MR, POWELL, Equitable of New 
York, Pittsburgh: Take a wealthy man, 
go into a little section of the inheritance 
insurance. Say: “Would you mind 
glancing down those papers and pick 
out the amount you are going to pay 
the government at your death.” Give 
him a second or two. Now say: “You 
can build up your estate personally; you 
know more about your estate than your 
executors will.” Naturally he will say 
yes. “Therefore it is no more than 
natural you can spare out of your estate 
or turn out of your estate $10,000 much 
easier than the executors of your estate 
will hand out $150,000 at the time of 
your death, in one sum.” You will get 
him. 


R. WOODS, Pittsburgh: A 

graphic method of introducing the 
subject the way you want it introduced. 
Here is an illustration: “Mr. Stratten, 
can I suggest what I want to bring out 
by a little illustration, if you are willing? 
There is a dime in my hand, Will you 
mind shutting vour left eye. I want to 
show you a little optical delusion. Now 
you notice, Mr. Stratten if I hold that 
dime in a certain position before your 
eye that is all you can see. That dime 
looks so big before your eye, because 
it is close to it, that the other dollar 
there cannot be seen at all. Now, Mr. 
Stratten, that dollar is lots bigger than 
the dime. It is a little farther away, but 





UNDERW RIT ER 


Susie meey a" Lene 


For Credit Is Well Attended 


BOUT 400 delegates attended the 

meeting of the section devoted to 

credit insurance Wednesday after- 
noon, this seeming to rank in popular- 
ity to the overcrowded agency organiza- 
tion meeting. A. R. Spier of New 
York in opening the session called at- 
tention to the fact that credit men’s 
associations now generally use forms 
asking information about the amount of 
life insurance on firm members payable 
to the firm. About 2,000 banks were 
said to be also using forms calling for 
the same details. It was stated that in 
35 cities life insurance men had been 
asked to address local credit men’s as- 
sociations on the subject of business 
insurance and the audience was warned 
that such addresses should always he 
general in their nature and with no 
reference to special institutions. Mr. 
Spier stated his conviction that in any 
large city no less than $10,000,000 busi- 
ness insurance could be written, pro- 
vided education of all concerned was 
first effected and proper publicity given 
to the subject. He said there was an 
urgent need for ‘ ‘human interest” stories 
showing the workings of business in- 
surance and for action by life insurance 
men in harmony with such clubs as the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Commercial Clubs and 
Soards of Trade. 


that dollar is the peace dollar, you know, 
peace dollars are a government coin; it 
is ten times as big as this dime and it 
means a whole lot. Now if you will 
give me one of those dimes every day 
my company will be willing to pay Mrs. 
Stratten or will arrange to pay Mrs. 
Stratten three of these peace dollars 
every day as long as she lives. Isn't 
that a good proposition?” 


W. MANNING prefaced his re- 
H. marks by saying that he was not 
familiar with American methods of pro- 
cedure in bank loan matters but he did 
not doubt that certain underlying iun- 
damentals were the same. He said that 
business insurance was rather a princi- 
ple more than a practice nowadays and 
is based on the big rule that brains are 
one of the biggest assets in almost any 
business. In many concerns one man 
is a vital factor in their prosperity and 
life insurance constitutes the only secur- 
ity against loss. In commenting on the 
fact that banks look at two factors in 
making a loan, the ability to pay and 
the determination to pay, Mr. Manning 
stated that many bankers had assured 
him that the personal insurance carried 
by borrowers was deemed an important 
factor. The reasoning was that a man 
who ignored his family responsibilities 
was often one who would ignore busi- 
ness obligations. 
Federal Reserve banks in eleven cities, 
New York City banks and 117 char- 
tered banks in Canada, including all of 
their many branches all over the Domin- 
ion, had reported to the speaker the use 
of blanks on which applicants for credit 
loans were obliged to report in detail 
life insurance carried. Questions are 
asked as to the amount carried, names 
of the companies, the cash surrender 
value of policies, amounts of loans on 
same and to whom payable or assigned. 
Information is also asked as to whether 
life, endowment or term insurance is 
carried. Mr. Manning read letters from 
a number of Canadian banks, whose 
combined capital was $81,000,000 and 
with 2,500 branches throughout the Do- 
minion, endorsing life insurance as a 
credit factor reckoned by them as ot 
the highest importance and value. 
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gE J. LUGSDEN asked for “camp 
e meeting experiences” from the 
audience as to practical illustrations of 
how life insurance helped bank loans and 
said that banks regarded three things in 
making loans character, ability and con- 
fidence and gained some smiles for his 
assertion that the Scotch element in 
Canadian banking circles had prevented 
life insurance having the recognition as 
a credit factor which it had gained in 
the states. 

Mr. Howe of Pittsburgh said that 
bankers had told him they did not at 
any time desire to go into a mercantile 
or manufacturing business or other lines 
and that they regarded life insurance 
as a protection against having to take 
over such businesses to protect their 
investments. 

Mr. Peebles of Cleveland told of a 
client who was refused $50,000 bank 
loan on account of insufficient collateral 
and finally gained the accommodation 
because of an accidental statement that 
he had $20,000 personal insurance which 
turned the scale in his favor. 

N. D. Sills of Richmond, Va., stated 
that the work of life underwriters should 
be educating prospects, and bankers as 
well, to a better appreciation of the 
fact that life insurance is a collateral of 
the most valuable kind and that under- 
writers should first educate themselves 
to understand this better and then get 
to work on bankers and the public gen- 
erally. 

N the subject of “Mortgage Insur- 
\ ance,” E. J. Clark of Baltimore, 
first asked those who specialized in 
this branch to raise their hands and 
there were less than a dozen in evidence 
in the audience of nearly 400. He stated 
his belief that owners of mortgaged 
homes did not live up to their respon- 
sibility to their families in leaving this 
obligation behind them with no life in 
surance specifically taken for the pur- 
pose of wiping out that debt. Mr. Clark 
told in some detail of the methods fol- 
lowed in his own office. 

W. Lyle Reid said that the fields we: 
white for the reaper who will spesielion 
on mortgage insurance these days and 
that the man who buys a home always 
has to have fire insurance when the 
property may never burn and too often 
overlooks the fact that his death will 
leave the property encumbered in a way 
that those he leaves behind can never 
free from. Mr. Reid said that every 
man should protect his unprotected 
equity. 

Mr. Wallace of Toronto said that 
there are three things every home owner 
should understand, that: 

Every home has this—a legal deed 

Most homes have this—an actual debt. 

All homes need this—a mortgage can- 
cellation life insurance policy. 


RESIDENT-ELECT ELIASON oi 
Minnesota said that life insurance 
to protect bond credits was a little un- 
derstood proposition these days because 
its application was no so obvious as in 
other lines. He stated, however, thar in 
floating bond issues these days many 
large institutions printed in bold type 
on the prospectus issued a statement 
that certain amounts of life insurance 
were carried on the lives of vitally m 
portant managers and officials, payable 
to the corporation. Mr. Eliason stated 
that letters addressed to 100 leading 
bankers brought many replies stating 
that the question of life insurance to wd 
tect bond issues had not before be 
brought to their attention. Some stated 
their great interest in the question and 
asked for a copy of the report to | 
made on this subject. Mr. Eliaso 
stated his belief that the opportuaities 
in this line are very excellent for lite 
insurance men who can prepare an in- 
telligent service plan for use in floating 
bond issues. 
H. Wibert Spence of Detroit endorsed 
the conclusions of Mr. Eliason and 


urged serious consideration of this com- 
paratively unknown branch of the bust- 
ness. The session was concluded with 
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Scientific Selection of Life Agents 


R ‘ing. a0 H may be defined as be- By JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, JR. 4 has frequently been said that the 


ing an attempt to get at the truth, lection of the risk begins with the 


as being an attempt to find un- agent It might properly be said that 


derlying causes It aims at more in- ™any wonderiul developments \s a refer, of course, to the studies of the the selection of the risk begins with the 
telligent management. It aims to elim- Tesult of research we have such things actuaries and of the doctors in conne« selection of the agent, because it is a 
nate waste. It aims to find better 4S the telephone. The recent death of tion with mortality statistics. In the fact beyond question that a group of 
. . . ] P _ | . — * | ins _ arr 

1eans of doing certain things than have \lexander Graham Bell and the discus carly Gays OF imsurance the acceptance poorly selected, poorly educated agents 
been employed before. It aims to find, ‘10m of his discovery made us realize of risks was made without reference jl} select poor risks, many of which 
if possible, not only a better way, but the research which he carried out in even to age: in other words, everyone wil] be iccepted, Consequently, one .of 
the best wav to do certain things. It Order to develop the first telephone. who was accepted paid the same pre- the first pieces of work which the Re 
aims to study the present method with Since that date research has developed mium. The injustice of this method cearch Bureau has undertaken is to 
the view of improving the future ll the improvements which today make early became apparent and the evolu- study the significance of certain factors 
method. possible the perfected instruments tion of the acceptance of risks pro- connected with the agent. And I should 

In the factory research has caused ™* hich we use. In countless other lines gressed from that point up to the point jike to continue to draw your attention 

research has been at work pushing for- where, in 1910, a group of companies 


ward, making possible improvements in pooled their experience in what was 
methods, making possible new opera- called the Medico Actuarial Mortality 


tions. It is with that in mind that the nvestigation. As a result of this inves 
Life Insurance Research Bureau is mak tigation we have many clear cut facts 
ing certain studies today; and in par on which to base decisions. The need 


John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., has taken up an entirely new line of work 
as far as life insurance is concerned and one that has in it great possibilities. 
He is business manager of the Bureau of Personnel Research, which is giv- 
ing its special attention to life insurance sales research at Carnegie Institute. 
This work is being conducted largely under the auspices of the Association 
of Life Insurance Agency Officers. Mr. Holcombe is pioneering in this line, 
especially in the way of getting company support. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Phoenix Mutual Life, his father being president of that com- | 
pany. He studied efficiency methods there and got the groundwork for his 
present position while with the Phoenix Mutual. He is a young man of 
superior ability and has a real vision. In his talk at Toronto he told of the 
methods of selecting agents. 





ticular the methods of selecting sales tor this caretul scrutiny early became 

men is a topic on which we are placing apparent, and the studies which have 

much ot our time and much of the been made since those early davs have 

money of the contributing companies ven mcreasinely accurate in their re 

sults, until today the mortality tables 

Y OU are the representatives of a and occupational studies of life insur 

JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, JR. business whose studies have been ance companies are looked upon every 
Carnegie Institute Research Bureau landmarks in their particular field |! where as examples of careful analysis 
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to the similarity between the study of 
the selection of the risk and the study 
of the selection of the agent. The com- 
bined study in 1910 of about 40 com- 
panies in the question of the selection 
of risks was made possible because 
these companies had in their files an 
enormous amount of material as re- 
gards the policyholders which they had 
accepted during the preceding years. 
Just as the pooling of their experience 
was a pooling of these facts, so the 
pooling of our experience which we 
need today is a pooling of similar facts 
in the selection of the agent. 


HE need for studying the risk be- 

came apparent in the early history 
of life insurance, because the wastage 
through the acceptance of poorly se- 
lected risks was at once apparent. The 
wastage through poorly selected and 
poorly trained agents has taken longer 
to become clearly recognized, and, con- 
sequently, the demand for improvement 
in this direction has been postponed for 
many years. In fact, it has not been 
until very recent years that careful scru- 
tiny of agents at the time of their ac- 
ceptance has been made. Yet it may 
be proper to suggest this line of 
thought: What is the maximum dam- 
age which a risk can cause to a com- 
pany? The answer is obvious in the 
face of the policy is the maximum dam- 
age which can occur. What is the 
maximum damage which an agent can 
cause a company? There the limit can 
scarcely be found, for a poor agent can 
select poor risks from which there will 
be a continuing loss to the company, 
both because of high mortality and be- 
cause of lapsation and other factors. 


Therefore, it seems beyond question 
that the need for a careful study of 
the agent, particularly with regard to 
his selection, his training and such other 
factors, is a vital necessity today, and 
it is in answer to that necessity that 
the Research Bureau has been formed 
by a group of Canadian and American 
companies. 


HE selection of the agent can be 

viewed first from the point of view 
of the company, and second from the 
point of view of the agent. As I have 
said already, the company is interested 
in the selection of the agent because 
of the ultimate effect the agent has upon 
such questions as mortality, lapse rec- 
ord, company’s reputation. From the 
point of view of the agent, there is no 
doubt of the importance of studying 
the question, for he has a right to ex- 
pect from a business such as life in- 
surance, whose principal purpose is 
public service, that it will take all pos- 
sible means to prevent him from being 
miscast in his business life. 

The general agent is really the key- 
stone in the matter of agency selec- 
tion. Just as the underwriters of new 
business at the home office have the 
Medico Actuarial findings to assist them 
in accepting risks, so we hope to be 
able to give to the general agents guide 
posts in their dealings with prospective 
agents. In the 1921 report of your 
committee on scientific salesmanship, 
three reasons were given for better se- 
lection. First, it saves time and money 
spent on undesirables; second, greater 
encouragement can be given to the 
agent through the stronger belief by 
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the general agent that the new agent 
will succeed; third, good selection is a 
prerequisite for spending money on sub- 
sequent training. 


MONG the methods of selection, 

certainly the oldest and most wide- 
spread might be termed “survival of 
the fittest.” Under this system many 
men are given the rate book, a few 
succeed, a considerable number show 
a mediocre result and many fail. It is 
the system of trial and error. It is the 
system that goes ahead without analy- 
sis. It is the system that goes ahead 
without guideposts. It is the system of 
hire and fire. The easy come, easy go 
method. The question which we are 
raising today—the one which has been 
raised with increasing frequency in the 
last few years among life insurance 
general agents and home office, has 
been whether there is not some better 
method, whether there are not certain 
guideposts which can be found. 

Chief reliance has been placed and 
will continue to be upon the personal 
opinion of the man or men who do 
the selecting, and it is far from the 
purpose of this bureau to eliminate this 
personal element. Research will not 
endeavor to substitute a new method for 
an old one until it is proved that the 
new one is better than the old one. We 
are merely today at the threshold of 
this proof. 


HE method of the bureau is a sim- 

ple one. It has an exact analogy 
with the method used in studying risks. 
As I have said before, our desire is to 
pool the record from many sources and 
to derive the value which in other stud- 
ies have been proved to come from 
this cooperation. The first requisite 
for such a cooperative study is that 
we should have a standard method of 
recording facts. In other words, the 
great difficulty under which we labor 
today is that we have relatively few 
records which show the items in re- 
gard to the agent which are comparable 
to the question on an application blank 
for a risk. Until we have such mate- 
rial it is impossible to combine a wide 
amount of experience. What we de- 
sire to have is a set of questions and 
answers from a large group of agents 
just as we have a set of questions and 
answers from a large group of. risks. 
Having such a large group, we shall 
then study the significance of various 
items of the so-called personal history 
blanks, or application blanks, and check 
these items against the success or fail- 
ure of the man in the field. 

What we hope to have is a set of 
guideposts for your use—a guidepost 
which will tell you that certain factors 
have certain significance—but it must 
be borne in mind that no single factor 
can be taken by itself. 


Graphic Methods Are Outlined 


In President's Contest 


HERE were six Canadians who 

participated in the president’s prize 

contest (open to Canadians only) in 
which demonstrations of “Most Novel 
and Effective Method of Presenting 
Life Insurance by Graphic Methods” 
were given. Douglas Kerr, one of the 
leading producers of the Canada Life at 
Toronto, took first place, and Lorne 
Johnston of Hamilton, Ont. was 
awarded second honors. 

Mr. Kerr scored a big hit. He used a 
large blackboard, upon which he made 
a number of drawings. Mr. Kerr based 
his illustrations on the Barney Pearson 
charts, using, however, original draw- 
ings. Mr. Kerr has learned to draw 
within the last three months. When he 
was called upon to perform and asked 
for a blackboard, President Shuff was 
inclined to “kid” him about having to 
carry around a blackboard in order to 
present life insurance to his prospects. 
Mr. Kerr’s manner won the audience 
from the outset. His life insurance dia- 
grams were clearly drawn and easily 
understood. His presentation was easily 
the most unusual and unique offered by 
any of the Canadian contestants. 


HE talks given by the other Cana- 
dians who entered the contest were 
as follows: 

HAROLD LEE (Montreal, Que.): 
The whole essence of selling life insur- 
ance is to get the man’s attention. If 
you do not get his attention, you will 
not get anything else. How are you go- 
ing to get it, is the question. On one 
side of. my card I have something like 
this: ‘It takes 64 muscles of the face to 
make a frown, but only 13 to make a 
smile; why work overtime?” All I have 
on the one side is “OPPORTUNITY,” 
and down in one corner my telephone 
numbers, nothing about the company, 
what I am doing or what I am repre- 
senting; I get in, get the five minutes, 
and I come away with the goods. The 
only way you can make a sale is to get 
the man’s attention, create a desire, then 
get the application. You have to get it 
by thought, and acting upon that 


thought. 
ORNE JOHNSTON = (Hamilton, 
Ont.): I once had a Scotch-Cana- 


dian prospect, who was so stingy he 
would not buy life insurance, and would 
not buy a spare tire for his automobile. 
About a month ago I was travelling 


along a country road and saw my pros- 
pect down and out. He had a blow-out, 
but did not have any spare tire. 
stopped right there and said to him: “If 
you had a spare tire you would be able 
to get away all right, wouldn’t you?” 
He replied, “Sure.” I said to him, “Well, 
your automobile is Gisabled, some day 
you may be disabled, if you have the 
spare tire of life insurance you will be 
able to get along all right. The tight- 
wad saw the point, and I got his appli- 
cation right there. 

C. A. CRYSDALE (Vancouver, B. 
C.): I once bought a set of books, but 
as I was pretty hard up T could not pay 
for them. After a few months of delay 
I got a lawyer’s letter, telling me that 
if I did not pay for the set of books I 
would be sued for it. I let the matter 
rest for about a week; I then went to 
the lawyer’s office and said, “I do not 
want to be sued, because if I am sued 
I will lose my job. I think I can pay 
for the books in this way; if you will 
take a $5,000 policy, I will make enough 
commission off of it to pay for the 
books.” I made a sale right there, and 
I have sold over $100,000 of life insur- 
ance in that office, and the policyholders 
are all good friends of mine and good 
boosters. 








Publicity Service Notable 
Canadian publicists have the Amer- 
icans beat all hollow. The Canadian 
Association offered a looseleaf service in 
a binder including the full proceedings 
of the convention, all carefully indexed. 
at $4 per. “Canadian Insurance” issued 
a daily of regular daily newspaper size. 
in which appeared the full stenographic 
report of each day’s proceedings even 
before the reporters of the papers who 
had subscribed for the stenographic re- 
ports received their carbon copies. The 

publicity service was wonderful. 


There was some complaint over the 
strictness of the National Association in 
granting admittance to the convention 
hall during the first day. None without 
badges was admitted. C. W. (“Pop”) 
Brandon, president of the Columbus 
Mutual, and Mrs. Brandon were not per- 
mitted to enter the convention hall at 
the first session because they had not 
registered at the desk and received their 
badges. An attache of the hotel was 
stationed at the door at every meeting 
held in the hotel and turned back all 
who did not wear official badges. 
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Most Novel and Effective Way 
Of Presenting Life Insurance 


ERE are the selling methods and 
H ideas offered by those who con- 
tributed to the discussion of the 
‘Most Novel and Effective Methods of 
Presenting Life Insurance by Graphic 
Methods” which was in charge of 
Ernest W. Owen, general agent of the 
Sun Life at Detroit: 
* * * 
Rosetta Maizel— Equitable of New 
York, New York City—"! always offer 


what I have as an insurance of insur- 
ance. I have a little plan drawn up on 
my own letterhead. Its main features 


are under four captions—'Life Income,’ 
‘Myself,’ ‘My Wife,’ ‘Other Heirs.’ 
suppose it looks something like a will 
to the average man. It is just personal 
enough to attract attention. As he 
commences to look it over and study it 
and argue with me about whether I! 
have allotted too large an amount in 
any particular section, I start my can- 
What is on the letterhead is what 
arouses the interest.” 
. * * 

H. A. Binder, Massachusetts Mutual, 
San Francisco—“This is the opener that 
| use: ‘Suppose you were to stop work- 
ing right now; how much would there 
be left for your family? This is plain 
talk, but how much have you got saved 
up in the way of securities or other as- 
sets, and how much will it provide for 
your family in the way of an income, 
$6,000? Well, that will give your family 
about $30 a month, which will just about 
buy milk and bread.” 

“Then I commence to show what we 
will do. I use a pencil and paper after 
I have given him a picture in his mind 
of what he hasn’t got, I outline to him 
what he can get, and without spending 


a whole lot of money either.” 
* * 


Vass. 


Mr. Hamilton, Union Central, Buf- 


falo, N. Y.—*“There is a little folder that 
1 have, containing on the outside the 
words ‘Confidential Statement.’ At the 
top inside is the caption ‘An account of 
myself with myself.’ Below is listed an 
emergency statement of assets and lia- 
bilities. When my prospect looks at 
this I explain to him that a statement of 
that kind will some day be made up by 
every man or for every man. Most men 
catch the point and with the thought 
that the average man would be totally 


unprepared it he were quickly called 
upon to render a respectable financial 
statement I proceed with the inter 
view.” 
- x 

W. L. Wadsworth, New England 
Mutual, Boston (Prize Winner) - 
“There are many men carrying $1,000 


or $2,000 of life insurance who own an 
automobile. To men of this kind I 
say: ‘You carry automobile insurance 
on your car, don’t you? What kind do 
you carry? Liability? Do you know 
who that liability insurance is for? It 
is for somebody else’s family in case 
there is an accident. It covers some- 
one that you may do injury to, but it 
not cover you, and it certainly 
does not protect the members of your 
family. Do you see what I mean? You 


does 


are actually taking out insurance for 
other people’s families and none for 
your own.’ 

" “T work among young men largely 


There are many who tell me that they 
can invest their money so as to earn a 
higher rate of interest than is provided 
for by a life insurance policy. A good 


answer to men of this kind is ‘How 
much have you got? What have you 
saved?” Most men at younger ages 


saved little or nothing 
them that they 


hav e, of course, 


I always try to show 
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have first to accumulate something be- 
tore they can say a great deal about 
how much interest they are going to 
earn, 
“Sometime 


ago | was talking to a 
cracker 


manutacturer. He said to me 
‘What kind of a business is it where the 
salesman gets 50 percent what he col 
lects from the customer the first year? 
There must be something the matter 
with that proposition, when salesmen 
are paid so liberally.’ I replied: ‘If you 
had a salesman who could go out and 
get an order for $30 worth of crackers 
from a whom you had never 
sold before and get with the first order 
a contract stipulating that the grocer 
would buy $30 worth of crackers from 
you every year for 30 years, don’t you 
think you could afford to pay your 
salesman half or even all of the $30 he 
collected the first year?’ That disposed 
of the objection to the 50 percent com 
mission to the agent.” 
. * . 

Ed. Shoemaker, Lincoln National 
Life, Davenport, Ila—“When I am try- 
ing to open up interviews in some strik- 
ing or unusual way I talk about brain 
Il even have a card printed, 
upon which are the words ‘brain insur- 


grocer 


insurance, 


ance’ instead of life insurance. In other 
words, I make the point that when a 
man buys life insurance he is insuring 


what his brain produces. I often re- 
mind prospects that big moving picture 
actors insure their faces, or dentists or 
doctors insure their hands. The aver- 
age man has to depend on his brain for 
a living, and it is brain insurance that I 
talk a 
* * * 

E. A. Woods, Pittsburgh—“A number 
of those who have spoken have not 
stuck strictly to an account of any 
graphic or striking methods that they 
have been using in opening interviews 
They have described general plans or 
special incidents. When we decided to 
devote a section of our program to 
graphic methods we meant to have pro 
ducers get up on this platform and tell 
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us what it is they say or do during the 


first 60 seconds of the interview that 
arrests attention and commands inter 
est. For example, there was the agent 
who took a copy of a Yale catalogue 


to a Yale man to discuss with him the 
prospect of his son being sent to Yale. 
The Yale man naturally looked over 
the catalogue with interest. As the 
convert proceeded the prospect 
naturally brought up the question of 
how much it was going to cost to send 
his boy to Yale. The agent was able 
to tell him, and also to let him know 


sation 


how a fund could be provided that 
would manage it. 
“There was the agent who had two 


or three wealthy business women as 
prospects. Instead of talking to them 
about endowments in a st reotyped way, 
he took to them some attractive travel 
circulars He outlined a number of 
trips for them. He provided them with 
complete data. When they had decided, 
as a result of the enthusiasm that he 
was able to engineer, that they wanted 
to take the trips described in the cir- 
culars, he sold them endowment poli 
cies to provide the money. 

“There was the agent who took to his 
prospect the annual report of the or 
phan asylum in which the prospect had 
always been interested, and to which he 
was a heavy contributor The general 
discussion of the operation of the or 
phan asylum led naturally enough to a 
consideration of the fact that the pros 
pect never wanted his own children to 
become inmates of an orphan asylum, 
and was willing to take definite steps to 
see that nothing of the kind ever hap- 
pened, 

“Plenty of agents are 
using a bank deposit slip made out in 
the name of a prospect's wife for $50 
or $100. They open their interview by 
laving down this deposit slip in front 
of a prospect and telling him that they 
can sell him something that will make it 
certain and sure that a similar amount 
will be deposited to the credit of his 
month for the rest of her 


successfully 


wite every 








basis. 





Every year has been a record year. 
of momentum ! 


Progress Demands Attention: 


For more than 13 years Public Opinion has endorsed the business 
policy and the Insurance policy of this organization. 


The results have been astonishing to field men and executives alike. 


If you are high-geared, and have a clean record, we both lose money 
lots of it—unless you write immediately for our Salesmen’s contract. 


Life, Accident and Health insurance, on the old line legal reserve 


Business Men’s Assurance Company of America 


W. T. GRANT, President 


10th and Grand Avenue 


There is no denying the value 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Offer Wealthy Man Salution 


For His Financial Problems 


PEAKING before the inheritance 
S tax sectional meeting, George L. 

Dyer, manager at St. Louis of the 
Columbian National Life, emphasized 
the necessity for a special type of ap- 
proach in inheritance tax cases. He 
said: 

“In soliciting insurance for inheritance 
and estate taxes the agent must take 
into manne ation the specific needs of 
“ach case, that his proposition is pri- 
suaile a plan for the solution of a 
financial problem, and that life insur- 
ance is a means to the end. He should 
approach these cases in a different atti- 
tude, realizing that the financial prob- 
lem of his prospect furnishes the argu- 
ment for insurance, 

“The heavy burdens placed on large 
estates by the multiplicity of inheritance 
and estate taxes have resulted in the 
increasing use of life insurance to pro- 
vide at least a portion of the cash that 
may be required for these taxes, ex- 
penses of administration, and family 
allowance during the time the estate is 
being probated. The laws of most states 
allow only a meager allowance for the 
existence of the family or those who are 
beneficiaries under the will, and if there 
is no cash on hand then the executor is 
obliged to secure an order of court to 
borrow money for family maintenance. 
In our state the law provides an allow- 
ance in meats, potatoes, bread and other 
foodstuffs necessary to sustain life. 


RUST companies and other corpor- 

ate bodies, administering and han- 
dling estates, recommend life insurance 
as the best means to provide the neces- 
sary cash to balance the estate, pay its 
taxes and other expenses. Some of 
them have spent large sums of money 
in the daily papers and in other adver- 
tising mediums to tell the well-to-do 
men that life insurance is the best means 
to this end. 

“I think we too often have the thought 
to sell life insurance uppermost in our 
minds instead of the service that life 
insurance can furnish in helping men of 
affairs solve their financial problems. 
If we can assist the man of means to 
recognize these estate liabilities and the 
necessity of maintaining a reserve fund 
to meet them, life insurance will stand 
out as the best means to provide for 
these contingencies. Ve have some 
men who are building up a reserve fund 
in cash or in Liberty bonds acceptable 
in payment, the same as cash. How 
easy it is to show this man that by 
using a portion of the income from these 
bonds he can carry life insurance to 
cover the taxes and expenses, thereby 
saving his bonds and cash to his estate. 


| MAKE a point to learn as much 
as I can about each case, because | 
find there are no two alike. In one 
case you will find the estate consisting 
of real estate mostly; in another, it is an 
interest in a business; in another it is 
invested in stocks, bonds and notes. I 
have in mind several cases which were 
handled by our office this year. One 
was the case of a large automobile dis- 
tributor, rated a millionaire, with an 
income of over $100,000 a year, mar 
ried, two children. Associated with him 
in husiness are a brother and two 
brothers-in-law. A large portion of the 
assets of his estate is tied up in his 
business, the baalnce is invested in 
high-grade stocks and bonds. 

“His liabilities include a country 
estate worth $200,000, also his personal 
guaranty for money borrowed for the 
needs of business. Following is the in- 
surance program he has _ undertaken: 
$200,000 for taxes and other estate pur- 
poses; $200,000 payable to business to 


protect his estate against the credit he 
has extended the business through per- 
sonal guarantee of commercial paper, 
etc. A monthly income of $1,500 per 
month payable to the wife and children 


for 20 years certain and to the wife as 
long as she may live. This income will 
permit the family, if they wish, to main- 
tain this country home of which he is 
very proud. Should he die early, this 
will make it possible for the estate to 
accumulate during the time when the 
children are young, so that when they 
become of age they will each have a 
greater inheritance and the mother will 
be absolutely independent for her en- 
tire lifetime. 

NOTHER case is that of a large 

manufacturer owning’ two-thirds 

of the common stock of his company, 
incorporated for $1,500,000—of which 
$600,000 is preferred stock—surplus 
$350,000, bills receivable $525,000, owes 
bank $208,000. He is married, has three 
children, and carries $30,000 insurance. 
It was pointed out to him that if he 
should die his interest in the business 
being invested in common stock would 
be of little vafue because by the time 
the preferred stock would be retired and 
the banks were paid, the balance repre- 
sented by the common stock would, 
doubt, depreciate greatly. Furthermore, 
if the inheritance taxes were to be 
based upon the present value of the 
common stock he would have a large 
inheritance and state tax to pay, with 
not sufficient cash on hand to pay them. 

“Here is the insurance program he 
has taken: $500,000 payable to the busi- 
ness; $100,000 payable to his estate to 
pay taxes and to leave sufficient cash 
to meet other liabilities which usually 
show up against an estate, and a 
monthly income policy of $1,000 per 
month to the family for 10 years certain, 
with a further income to the wife for life 
of $500 per month. 


HIRD, an estate of a prominent 

lawer rated a_ millionaire, esti- 
mated to be making from his law prac- 
tice $75,000 to $100,000 a year. Married, 
four children. His assets are invested 
in real estate, bank stocks, stocks in 
manufacturing companies and_ about 
$200,000 in bonds, also $85,000 in life 
insurance. He also has 75 percent in- 
terest in the profits of his large law 
firm. If he were to die the interest in 
his law firm would be gone and his 
stocks would have, at this time, a ques- 
tionable market value. He recognized 
the financial problem his estate would 
have to meet and therefore realized the 
necessity of providing life insurance not 
only to take care of his inheritance 
taxes, but to protect his stocks and real 
estate holdings—also he recognized the 
potential value of his law business and 
the necessity of having a fixed income 
for his family until they were of age, 
with a further income to his wife for 
her lifetime. His program was $100,- 
000 payable to a trustee for his estate, 
$100,000 payable to his law firm and an 
income of $100 per month payable to his 
wife and children for 20 years certain 
and then to the wife for as long as she 
may live. 


AS I have already said, I believe 
the financial problems of a big 
man furnish the argument for life in- 
surance, and that life insurance is a 
means to the end. The psychological 
effect of this approach is that the in- 
terests of the case at hand is brought 
into the limelight at the outset and that 
the services of life insurance is held in 
the background. In this way the finan- 
cial problem of the prospect furnishes 
the argument for life insurance before it 
is mentioned.” 


Some of Old-Timers Missing 

\ number of the familiar faces at for- 
mer meetings of the National Associ- 
ation were missing at Toronto. Henry 
J. Powell of Louisville was absent on 
account of his wife’s death. Others were 
unable to attend because of company 
meetings in other sections. 
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end: sey : it dhuitienas Tax 
Protection to Size of Estate 


RANKLIN W. GANSE of Boston, 
manager of the home office general 
agency of the Columbian National 
Life, was one of the speakers at the in- 
heritance tax sectional meeting. In his 
discussion of this class he said: 
“There seems little doubt that inherit- 
ance taxes are here to stay. Beginning 
with 1916, when the first federal act was 
passed, this form of taxation has become 
more and more firmly imbedded in the 
government’s plans of taxation. Besides 
this, more and more states have added 
it to their scheme of taxation so that 
only one or two are now without it. 

“In all of these states, excepting Wis- 
consin, I believe the proceeds of life 
insurance policies payable to personal 
beneficiaries are exempt. The Wiscon- 
sin statutes and decisions provide that 
life insurance proceeds may be included 
as part of the taxable estate. As you 
well know, the federal government ex- 
empts but $40,000 of such proceeds, but 
there seems to be good ground for an- 
ticipating court decisions which will ex- 
empt all such proceeds payable to per- 
sonal beneficiaries along the line of the 
well-known Massachusetts and other 
state decisions, which hold that a policy 
and the money to become due under it 
belong the moment it is issued, to the 
person named as beneficiary; and that 
as the person procuring the insurance 
cannot dispose of it by will it cannot 
properly be considered a part of his 
estate, directly or indirectly. 


Mest of the work of the life in 
surance agent must be, and should 
be, to provide for the creation of 
estates by those who have not thus 
far succeeded in doing so. But recently, 
to be sure, we have all come to recog- 
nize that the ‘cost of dying’ must al- 
ways be met either by insurance or 
other assets. If this is true of the small 
and moderate estate that ‘cost’ is tre- 
mendously increased by the inheritance 
taxes on large estates. I think that a 
large part of one’s success in inheritance 
tax life insurance work must consist in 
the ability to reason fairly as to the 
needs of estates of different sizes. There 
is no question that the more moderate 
the size of the estate the more impor- 
tant that the assets should be net, be- 
cause in all such cases where a wage 
earner is concerned there is a large pro- 
portionate loss because his earning 
power ceases, 


HE function of the specialist in 

this line of work, therefore, must 
consist largely in putting out the par- 
ticular value of protection according to 
the size of the estate. This makes the 
matter of rather accurate statements a 
very important part of the approach, 
since few successful men who have not 
had a carefully made statement of in- 
heritance taxes made for them can re- 
sist the desire to see the figures worked 
out. To do this involves a matter of 
taxation in various states, for which we 
now have very good and _ practical 
authorities, and which does not require 
as much study as some would suppose. 
\t the same time, no man can claim 
to be any kind of a specialist in this 
work unless he can figure out such a 
statement in each estate involved in a 
pretty accurate way. 


HE matter of the time of payment, 

interest charges for payment afte? 
due, and discounts for payment be- 
fore due, form a very interesting basis 
of such statements. I have read of one 
estate which on a single asset had to 
pay inheritance taxes to five different 
states—the state of residence, the state 
in which the securities were issued, the 
state in which they were deposited at 
time of death, the state in which the 
property of the corporation was situated 


and one other which I have forgotten. 


To reduce the seeming maze to a simple 


statement offers a great asset to the 
man who can do it. I believe that every 
life insurance agent should be able to 
make such figures for his own state and 
I would define the specialist as one who 
is competent to advise in the case of an 
estate whose assets will be taxed by 
other states than the residence. 


ET us not forget that after all the 

inheritance tax—life insurance 
proposition not only can be reduced to 
simple terms, but is essentially an ex- 
tremely simple one. A great war came 
upon the world and imposed tremendous 
expenditure upon our country, one of 
the participants in that war. To raise 
the necessary funds by taxation the fed- 
eral government began in earnest to tax 
estates, a matter which it had heretofore 
left to the individual states. This form 
of taxation, whether federal or state, 
amounts to the placing of a lien or de- 
posit against the assets of every estate 
of a certain value, the filing of which 
lien or the entry of which debit takes 
place at the moment of the death of the 
present owner of the estate. This fact 
is just as real as if the owner had died 
by accident and the day before his death 
had mortgaged his assets for the amount 
in question. This lien or deposit can 
only be removed by cash within, say, 
one year after death, and in almost every 
case involves the sale by that time of 
some of the best assets of the estate. 
This not only reduces the estate’s value, 
but generally eliminates a large percent- 
age, if not all, of the best assets. 


= goes without saying that to pro- 
vide ideally for the lifting of this 
lien or the wiping out of this debit, one 
must look ahead and arrange to have 
the necessary amount of money brought 
into the estate by the very act which 
creates the debit or lien. 

“This must be the fundamental prin- 
ciple on which we build our work and 
we must follow that, as stated above, 
with accurate knowledge for estimating 
the amounts involved and the _ best 
methods and times of payment. 

“Several cases have recently come to 
my notice of small policies sold to cover 
inheritance taxes for moderate sized 
estates, valued at about $75,000. On 
going over the entire question and learn- 
ing how small his taxes would be he 
nevertheless decided that he would add 
$15,000 to the $25,000 of life insurance 
already payable to his wife, and since 
by so doing, and only by so doing, he 
could add an asset absolutely free from 
inheritance taxation. 


NHERITANCE taxes emphasize the 

need of money at the time of death 
No matter waht the general attitude 
of very wealthy men may be as to 
giving away their property during 
their life time, or as to viewing with- 
out concern the shrinking of their es 
tates, the rank and file of the many thou- 
sands of persons of moderate means 
will find in inheritance tax life insur 
ance properly presented, a reason, or an 
additional reason, for taking out life in- 
surance in an amount adequate to cover 
the highest possible estate of federal 
and state taxes, as well as the expense 
of administration.” 


Picnic Tuesday Afternoon 

Headed by the band of the 48th High- 
landers, several hundred of those who 
went to Toronto for “business purposes” 
marched down the main street of the 
city to the ferry which took them to 
Island Park for a picnic Tuesday after- 
noon. The affair was excellently 
planned and there were plenty of good 
things to eat for everyone. John Dolph 
was in charge of the outdoor sports. The 
commitee responsible for the at- 
rangements which contributed so largely 
to the success of the picnic consisted of 
W. A. Peace, chairman; W. S. Millen, 
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The Human Element in Salesmanship 


HE human element in salesmanship 
is the greatest part of salesmanship 
It hat the human elements 


Is true 





those great big possibilities in sales- 


manship which will not be detracted or 
} 


iken from by your knowing the busi- 
ess and knowing the technique of the 
sale, but I do want it understood that I 


‘t believe and never have believed 
believe that 


conducting and 


lo! 


ind probably 


every man 1s Capabie oO 
carrying over this great profession ot 
ours. No amount of long training 1s 


rong to 
human elements 
would fall 


great 
h this 


take the place of those 
without whi 


to the ground 








protession 


H' RE is a story of a salesman who 
called on a tarmer to make a sale 
in life insurance. He approached him 
very well, but this man said, “Life in 
surance? Absolutely impossible; abso- 
lutely impossible. I have just taken a 
six or seven or eight or nine thousand 
dollar loss in the drop of the price of 
hogs and feed products and grain and 
all the rest; impossible.” Now, he didn't 
argue with that man and try to show 
him this was good investment at all, 

he made a wonderful human appeal 
by saying: “Well, of course, you would 


| 








DR. JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Vice-president Equitable Life of New 
York 
not consider it fair at all, to make your 
wife and your two daughters stand all 
the loss. would you?” “No,” he said, 
“not all the loss. What do you mean? 


| don’t expect them to stand any of it.” 
said: “How 


Che insurance man do you 
know but what they are going to stand 
the whole loss? Can you prove to me 
that they won't stand the whole loss?” 


He never said another word, but let the 
tlarmer do some thinking. 


that is adaptable in our present 


Non 
times 


today. It is our human ap- 
peal. Don’t argue the thing. He had 
rought there before that man the reali- 


ration that a loss now, or a decrease in 


alue of property or anything else, 
would be shared or born by his wife 
nd his daughters, and when you touch 


th chords of mother, sis- 


ose wondertul 

brother or any of those other things, 
responds then to the human clements 
ose are the human qualities which I 





give to you in this particular prescrip- 
on here. You may say, “Yes, I know 
that.” but can you give me something. 
You realize that we usually buy things 


things because we have a 

ed tor them. Do yon realize that thers 
are almost as many for life insur 
ance as there are human needs? Do you 
real f you would confine 


purchase 
uses 
alize that if your 


own remarks to talking to a man about 
s own human needs or what he needs 


By JOHN A. 


and place your whole canvass on that, 
rather than talking about any other 
things, you scription 
for guaranteeing that you are 


be human? 


have got one pre¢ 


zoing to 


j 


HY the big human element in 

salesmanship? Because if you spend 
all your time in talking about the human 
element or what are his objectives in 
lite, or his own individual personal 
needs tor life insurance, in his tamily, 
how you get technical? How can 
you get theoretical, when you have the 
same opportunity as almost any other 
protession in the world, of sharing with 
the man his intimate relationships 
which he himself enjoys? You have the 


can 





most 


opportunity there to talk with hin 
about his family, about his ideals, about 
the things he expects to do, his objec- 
tives in life, and how can you get tecl 


nical as long as you talk to a man about 
satistying his human needs through this 
great intimacy you have in your 
hands in life insurance les? 


circies 
There are, ot 


Soc tal 


course, hundreds of 


various uses of life insurance. You have 
them on all sides. They are printed in 
lists and you have them. Why not talk 
to a man about them? A great many 
salesmen have a notion sometimes that 
we are salesmen to sell and that we will 
be more human if we have training. I! 


STEVENSON 


insurance. I think that a program of 


fe insurance is one of the big appeals 


that you have in your hand today, to 
make you human rather than to make 
you theoretical. But I want to urge 


some cautions right here at this particu 
lar time. A salesman may 
enthusiastic over the selling of a pro- 
gram of life insurance that he will sella 
program that is too large and too com- 


become so 


prehensive and in place ot something 
that is a complete program to the man 
and what | urge upon you is not to 
make such an elaborate program, but be 
more human, on one or two of the tun- 
damental things. Sell him one policy to 
meet them, or two, and probably sub- 


mit your program of life insurance later. 

Don't sometimes him by 
giving him a program that is absolutely 
impossible even though theoretically it 
is the amount of insurance he should 
have, and I make statement here, 
if you outline a program of life insur- 
ance there is a lot of difference between 
your $1,000 policy or your $1,500 policy 
and it is quite a natural thing 11 
sell that $1,500 as the first policy on his 
total program of life insurance, that you 
will find a lot of difference between the 
of those two things. 


B‘! what makes us human 
1 1 
makes us Move l a salt 


disc ourage 


this 


you 


sale 


Dr. John A. Stevenson, vice-president of the Equitable Life of New 


York, is one of the foremost life insurance educators of the day. 


He is 


head of the educational department of his company. The Equitable is pay- 


ing much attention to the proper training of its salesmen. 


Dr. Stevenson 


has had an extended career in actual teaching. He was formerly a professor 
at the University of Illinois and when the School of Life Insurance Sales- 


manship was established at Carnegie Institute he became its director. 


Dr. 


Stevenson has tried to get at the human elements in salesmanship and find 
out how they can be best applied to bring the largest amount of success. 


sometimes make the statement 
takes a whole lot of training in order fot 
us to be human, | ted a 
number of men who have 

their first life insurance 
they have been honest with me, 
assume they have, they have spent most 
of the vear talking about reserves, divi- 
dend policie s, as being the feature con- 
tract compared with other policies. 
Now, I leave jt you whether you are 
not advocating a more theoretical and 
more technical form of presenting lite 
insurance than what we are advocating 
today, namely, talking about lite insur- 
meet and serve the 


investiga 
told me abou 


have « 
t 
and it 
I 


sales, 


and 





ance to human 


needs. 


service 


think 


msurance 


| ET us think of life 
in two or three ways. Let us 


of it as the target of interest. We are 
all after the target of interest when w« 
go out to call on a man. Let us think 


of this target as three rings. I will call 


the outside ring just life insurance. Thx 


next inside ring ts selling money tor 
future use and delivery, and on the cen- 
tre is the human need. I am interested 


interested in all the 
rest of humanity when we go out to talk 
about life insurance. Constantly aim at 
the bull's eye, the bull’s eve meaning to 
talk to a man needs. 


in you, and I am 


about his human 


If you constantly aim at the bull's eve, 
you may hit there, or the second circle, 
but it is certain you may get closer to 
that man’s target of interest if you con- 
stantly keep in mind his needs, his fun 
damental needs, because men are inter- 
ested in their own individual needs. 


wh: we have talked a great deal of 
human theory, the advocating of it, 
and I come to this: that we ought to go 
out and discuss with a man his life’s 


plans; maybe call it the program of life 


s the appeal to our fundamental 
they were born 
Another prescrip 
your sal 
| 


Saics 


stincts: it 1s becaust 
and reared with us. 
should say this; if in 
you don’t get irrigated into your 
such expressions as “mother,” “daugh 
ter,” “love of children,” “love of hom« 
“keeping the home “keeping the 


tion: | 


ties,” 


home together,” “education of the chil 
dren,” independence and happiness in 
old age”—if you don't get some of thos 
words or some of those expressions ir- 
rigated into you sales, why you are 
missing the greatest action-producing 
words and sentiment that are possible 


to produce action on the part of yout 
human as fat 


client. If you want to be 
as sales are concerned, talk about thos« 
things that you all love. I know ther 


one in this house 
when you men- 


is one thing that every 
will make an appeal to 
tion the word “mother Every single 
one of you knows what your response 
is going to be if I mention son o1 daygh- 
ter, or any of those other splendid a1 d 
wonderful relationships. Aren't 
ing to appeal to these? Don't you think 
when you go out to canvass a man or a 


you “2oO 


client that he doesn’t have the same 

feelings as you? 

B' human and talk to him about thos« 
personal elements, those personal 


qualities which cause all men and all 


women to move their action; be human 
by talking about the human needs. 

can prove to you right here that most 
of vou talk about the needs but vou 
don't talk about them enough. We 


sometimes over 


the poli \ 


sidetrack and get into 
Let me put up this proposi- 
tion to you. Suppose Friday morning 
when you go back to your individual 
offices that a man comes in to you and 
says something like this: “I came in be 
have been thinking about |! 


cause I inte 


insurance and | want you to tell me 
what | should take. | am able to take 
whatever you say.” Now, what would 
you say? Would you start in and pull 
out of an upper drawer in the pigeon 
hole some literature and say, “Here is 
this wonderful 20-pay lite unbeatable 
policy,” or “Here is an iron-bound life 
policy that no other insurance company 
puts out?” Qh, that is ridiculous. What 


would you say? You would sit back and 
say, “Tell me about yourself,” and as 
fast as he would tell you about himself 
he is committing himself and he is tell- 
ng you about his needs, just as a physi- 
clan and a doctor does to a man 
when he and takes a look at 
you “| have three glasses 


just as 
comes in 
Does he say, 
of medicine here; this is good for 
and that is good for that; I don't know 
what this is good for but you ought to 


' 
Liils, 


take it anyway.” In selling life insur- 
ince we know it is good anvhow, but 
aiter you had shared all this man’s ex 
perience you prescribe him a program. 


WANT you to jusi get this point be- 

cause it is the basic principle of our 
real profession. Why, when we go out 
in our own individual lives to sell life 
insurance, why don’t we go to a pros 
pect and ask him to teii "s something 
about himself instead of our spending 
our whole time telling him what won- 
derful fellows we are, what a wonder- 
iul company we represent and what a 
wondertul thing life insurance is? Why 
don’t you give him a chance How in 
the world can you talk a program of 
service to the man Why, you don't 


know anything about him and most men 
are yx riectly willing to talk. Let me say 


right here that there again is where vou, 

the attitude of the great professional 
man, have an opportunity of sharing 
this wonderful experience with him. 
You should keep that same degree of 
contidence and try with the same degree 
of skill to prescribe for the financial 


that commu- 
a doctor prescribes 1or phys- 
ical ailments Chat is the human ele 
ment. I wouldn't want to savy that all 
members are the same Sometimes | 


ailments of the people of 


nity just as 


think surgeons are not very human, but 


| think particularly the family doctor is 
very human. He may hurt vou once in 
i while because he makes vou do things, 
but he does give you very human 
service 
yy the same way, vou can give a real 
service to this man and his family. 
1 don’t care how you do it, provided 
vou give him the proper thing with re 
gard to his relationship to his commu- 
nity and to his home Be human by 


talking about human needs. If you talk 


about human needs you can not get to 
this technical presentation of actuarial 
science and some of those other things. 
You are not out to advocate that, but 


you are out to emphasize the personal 
clement in and without 
that personal element in salesmanship 
your training ts of very little use. We 
want the big human man and woman 
to represent us in this great big profes 
s10on of ours, 


salesmanship 


Picturesque Scene in Lobby 


It was an impressive sight to watch 
the moving mass of humanity in the 
lobby of the King Edward Hotel from 


one of the 
dian life 


upper balconies The Cana- 
insurance men struck many of 
those from the United States as being 
picturesque in and manner. 
\pparently the Canadian business man, 
whether in life insurance or not, believes 
in carrving a cane and wearing a wing 
collar on all possiblk occasions, Prob 
ably at no previous convention of the 
National Association were there so 
many walking sticks and “trick” collars 
in evidence. 


appearance 
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Selecting and Training New Agents 


sented at the Toronto convention 

was that by E. A. Woods, chair- 
man of the committee on scientific sales- 
manship, which reviewed the methods 
of selection developed in recent years. 
The report said: 

OR first time in the history of life 

insurance, there is now an oppor- 
tunity of selecting salesmen. 

A little consideration will show that 
this is not an exaggeration. 

Many years ago life insurance was 
neither sufficiently important nor were 
the methods of starting in the business 
such as to attract the desired type of 
men or women. Is it any wonder that 
even 20 years ago—when the total 
amount of new business was but one- 
fifth that of today, and the total in- 
surance in force less than the new busi- 
ness of last year; when there did not 
exist correspondence courses, the Car- 
negie and similar Schools of Life In- 
surance Salesmanship, nor sales con- 
gresses; when twisting, both of poli- 
cies and of agents, rebating or mis- 
representations were not forbidden by 
either the ethics of most companies or 
the laws of many states; when compe- 
tition and competitive advertising were 
the rule, and when we knew neither 
how to select, nor still less, how to 
train men—our principal attention was 
given to simply getting agents—de- 
sirable ones, if possible, but some kind 
anyway? Out of ten possible agents 
we were lucky if even one contracted 
with us. Perhaps, indeed, this was the 
very reason why attention to training 
agents was so long delayed. Like the 
average housewife in getting servants, 
we were too glad to get any to be much 
interested in methods of either selec- 
- or training. 

Then we had “the year of the big 
wind,” the trial of new and radical leg- 
islation, the panic of 1907, followed by 
years of prejudice, however unjustified, 
against the business, and, before we 
had entirely recovered from these dif- 
ficulties, the war came—when, again, 
the selection of the type of men most 
likely to succeed was entirely out of the 
question. 


O'= of the important reports pre- 


URING the last few years our busi- 

ness has progressed greatly from 
a gener ration ago, both in magnitude 
and in social approval—and, for the 
first time in years, men are now seck- 
ing employment and many seeking our 
business. Managers and general agents 
who fail to realize, therefore, that this 
is an unprecedented opportunity for 
selecting new material are asleep. 

By the word “selection” we mean the 
choosing of one of several possible ap- 
plicants. Years ago the applicant se- 
lected us. We will not have real se- 
lection until we can pick the most de- 
sirable of several possible persons wish- 
ing to become agents—-any or all of 
whom, years ago, we would have been 
glad to have try out the business. 


| T is not difficult to show the oppor- 
tunities life insurance offers nor the 
satisfactory income that it promises. 
But probably thousands who look wist- 
fully toward it as offering both a good 
income and an opportunity for great 
service, have been deterred from taking 
it up because of two difficulties: 

1. To whom shall I attempt to sell 
life insurance? 

How shall I approach people? 

The Bureau of Personnel Research 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
of Pittsburgh, for the last five vears, has 
been investigating the question as to 
what type of persons is most likely to 
succeed. This knowledge should help 
companies secure many who now hesi- 
tate, doubting their fitness for it and 
knowing very well that the companies 
could not advise them as to their suc- 
cess. How many, if with any degree 


of certainty, they could have been con- 


fidently told, with an assurance that 
would be contagious, that they really 
could succeed, would have undertaken 
the business; and how many more could 
we have urged more confidently to take 
it up? Perhaps we would have been 
justified in financing many if we had 
really known that they would probably 
succeed. 


HAT are the most promising qual- 

ifications of the new agent? This 
question has been studied for a number 
of years and the best answer is to be 
found in a recent report made by Dr. 
M. J. Ream for the Carnegie Bureau 
of Personnel Research. The results of 
this study were compared with the ex- 
perience of the officials of the Edward 
A. Woods Company in consultation 
with the members of the Carnegie Bu- 
reau Staff, and the following qualifica- 
tions were concurred in by all: 

He is 30 to 35 years of age. A man 
under 25 or over 50 should not be taken 
on except under extraordinary circum- 
stances. 

He should have been earning $25 a 
week or more from his previous occu- 
pation. 

He is married and has children de- 
pendent on him for support. 

His wife is enthusiastic about the pos- 
sibilities of life insurance selling as a 
profession, 

He should be of average size or 
larger; a very small man is at a disad- 
vantage 

His voice should be pleasant. 


H« should have a high school educa- 
cation. Some college training is 
an asset, but more important is what 
he did while in school. Leadership in 
activities is more to be desired than 
very high standing in class work. 

A man just out of school is a poor 
risk in selling. A college graduate 
should have been out of school five 
vears, a high school man nine to ten 
years, and a grade school man 10 to 15 
years. 

The nature of his former work is not 
important except that it is an advantage 
if his work brought him in frequent 
contact with people. But it is very im- 
portant that he was a success and not 
a failure in his former work. Some 
selling experience is greatly to be de- 
sired, three to six years being most 
favorable. 


IS financial condition is of some 

importance. It is an advantage to 
have accumulated a reserve, but it is 
much more important that he have de- 
veloped the habit of thrift. 

His social status and social connec- 
tions are significant in that they fre- 
quently determine the type of clients 
he will serve. The same is true of his 
nationality. 

lis heredity determines his native 
ability and possibilities 

lis religion is unimportant as 
regards denomination, but membership 
in some church is much to be desired. 

Integrity and reliability are very im- 
portant. 

The most promising agent is a man, 
not a woman. 

To summarize, the qualifications of 
chief importance are age, success in 
former work, number of years out of 
school, selling experience, habits of 
thrift, material status and dependents 
and reliability of character. The other 
items mentioned above are of less im 
portance. 


HE ideal new agent is interested 

people and belongs to social clubs 
and business organizations. He is a 
leader in these groups, as he was in 
student affairs when in school. He car- 
ries more than $10,000 of life insurance 
himself. He has an ambition to attain 


of development , 


some kind of an executive position in 
the life insurance business. 

It is easy for him to reply to people’s 
objections. He has the ability to domi- 
nate an interview without monopolizing 
the conversation. 

In regard to his personal character- 
istics, he can easily make up his mind; 
he is quite adaptable and has very little 
tendency to be self-conscious. He is 
fairly quick in his physical movements 
and at the same time is capable of pa- 
tience and control. He does not avoid 
another person’s gaze during an inter- 
view. 

Finally, he believes in the life insur- 
ance business and is anxious to work 
for the company. He is willing to give 
the work his entire time. 

Of course, no candidate exactly fills 
all these qualifications, and it is certainly 
not intended that this should be a com- 
plete guide to which no _ exception 
should be made. Just so far as a candi- 
dates does, in a general way, conform 
to these specifications, we believe that 
he is more likely to succeed. He be- 
longs to a group of whom most can 
succeed. Therefore, men and women of 
this type should be sought for. 


NVESTIGATIONS in one large 
agency show that most good agents 
are acquired through introduction by 
their successful agents. The following 
table shows the number and percentage 
of contracts made by this organization 
in 1921, classified as to manner in which 
they were acquired: 
Per Cent 
Number of of Total 


sy Contracts Contracts 
Introduction of 

Own agents ..... 60 61 

Office personnel... 16 16 77 

Home office ..... 2 2 
Circular letters to 

Postmasters ..... 4 4% 

Attorneys ....... 4 4% 

Medical examiners 7 7% 
Specific circular.... 3 3 
Special advertisem’t 2 4 

ME Sevxnnenn 98 100 


Not only were those who were intro- 
duced through that company’s agents 
and office people 77 per cent of the total 
number contracted with, but the per- 
centage of successes in this class was 
highest and the expense of getting these 
men was less than by advertising, cir- 
cularizing or any other way. 

This is natural and as it should be. 
It is the successful agent who not only 
attracts others likely to succeed, but 
who is careful to introduce only those 
whose will help the business. If there 
were fewer men in the business, but 
every one a standard agent, a large per- 
centage of them producing a quarter of 
half a million of business a year, would 
we have any difficulty in keeping our 
ranks full of the kind we wish? It is 
the thousands leaving the business after 
a few months’ trial and failure who 
probably are keeping other thousands of 
eligible men out of the business. 


[' is found that the larger number of 
new agents come from the occupations 
of clerks, salesmen and bank employes. 
This does not necessarily indicate that 
persons from these occupations make 
the best agents—it may be that we are 
looking largely to those classes for pros- 
pective agents or that persons from 
those occupations most naturally prog- 
ress into ours. It is possible that per- 
sons from still other occupations would 
succeed equally as well, if not better. 
But, so far, we do know that clerks and 
salesmen are the most promising previ- 
ous occupations. Possibly, if we got 
new agents from the ranks of railroad 
or college presidents, they might really 
do better 

It is important in presenting the busi- 


ness to a prospective inquired to know 
what motives should be appealed to. 
Should it be solely the income afforded? 
Should we speak of the service to b¢ 
rendered? Should we advertise or de- 
fend the commission as against the fixed 
salary method of compensation? Should 
we speak of the opportunities for ad- 
vancement; of the permanency of lie 
insurance at a time when the depression 
in other lines is only too apparent? 
Should we frankly refer to the preju- 
dice against the business still existing i: 
some minds, or should we ignore it? 

The result of an inquiry among sey- 
eral hundred successful insurance men 
and women shows that there are other 
more powerful appeals than the income 
We need not be considered hypocritical 
in urging consideration of these other 
attractions. There are many things that 
a man considers besides mere income 
there are many who would not be at- 
tracted to other lines of business at the 
same income; others would not be in- 
fluenced by a larger income. Some 
would resist the temptation of a very 
much larger income if to do something 
very unattractive. 


HERE has recently been put into 

use an improved form of blank for 
rating prospective candidates to take the 
place of the one used in the army. Th: 
new blank is simply a form that wi!! 
permit the person interviewing pros 
pective candidates to check up the vari- 
ous qualities which are found to be the 
most necessary in the successful agent 

In this new rating blank the prospect 
is not graded on a percentage basis, as 
it was found that judges differ a great 
deal in what they mean 100 per cent, 
90 per cent or 40 per cent. Nor are the 
words “excellent,” “good,” “fair” and 
“poor” used, for it has been clearly dem- 
onstrated that what “fair” means to one 
person, “good” will mean to another 
There is also a tendency on the part of 
all to grade as high as possible. 

To eliminate these difficulties in judg- 
ing candidates, the blank lists 15 differ- 
ent points about the applicant. Several 
descriptions are given after each point 
and the interviewer checks the descrip- 
tion that fits the candidate. For in- 
stance, point 3 is as follows 

3. How would you describe th« appli- 

cant’s voice? 





Disagreeable Weak Unnoticed 
Agreeable Pleasing 
The interviewer makes a check abov: 
the description that applies to the per 
son before him. 


HE care used in making an accurate 

judgment of the applicant is not only 
valuable to the agency er company but 
has a great influence upon the applicant 
Large numbers hesitate because the) 
doubt their ability to succeed. If they 
see that the effort of the management 
is chiefly to make contracts without 
carefully considering their qualifications, 
doubt and hesitation will increase. If, 
however, they see what a careful study 
is being made to determine whether 
they can succed, confident belief in their 
success communicates itself to them. 
Indeed, the attitude of the prospective 
agent is wistfully asking, “Do you reall) 
think I can succeed?” is almost pathetic, 
and shows the responsibility incurred in 
assuring the prospective agent that he 
can succeed. 

When once a contract is made with 
an agent, all doubt as to his ability to 
succeed, both on the part of the man- 
agement and the agent as well, should 
be put aside and every effort then made 
to have him succeed. A contract lightly 
entered into is likely to be lightly fol- 
lowed up. And if the agent does not 
succeed, in most cases we should feel 
that the fault has been largely, if not 
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NATIONAL LIFE CONVENTION EDITION 


Each One of These is a Real Help 


The National Underwriter 
Life Insurance Edition 


Weekly, $3.00 per year. Devoted to news, statistics and 
salesmanship. Special salesmanship section each week. 
Weekly supplement to the Unique Manual-Digest and 
Little Gem Life Chart, showing all changes in policies, 
rates, values, dividends, etc. Every life insurance office 
needs this great service. 


The Insurance Salesman 


Monthly, $2.00 a year. Companion monthly publication 
to The National Underwriter. Devoted exclusively to life 
insurance salesmanship. Has helped thousands of agents 
definitely to increase their production. Successor to the 
life department of Rough Notes, of Indianapolis, for 40 
years one of the standard insurance papers. 1920, absorbed 
Life Insurance Independent of New York. 


The Unique Manual-Digest 


Standard life agents’ field book showing for all companies, 
250 in number, thoroughly and in detail, annual state- 
ments, general information, analysis of policy contracts, 
premiums, cash, loan, paid-up and extended values, 
dividends, net costs and 100 pages of reserve, mortality 
and miscellaneous tables. Printed on thin paper, bound in 
covers, of convenient pocket size, 1,300 pages in all. The 
only “combination” book now issued, showing in a single 
volume all company rate and policy information. Pub- 
lished annually in May. Price $3.50. 


The Little Gem Life Chart 


The original vest pocket book, published for many years 
by Sampson Dawe of Boston. Contains the more impor- 
tant companies’ policies, rates, values and cost information, 
98 companies in all, with reserve, mortality and miscella- 
neous tables. Printed on finest “‘bible’”’ paper, 200 more 
pages than nearest competitor. Also shows financial and 
insurance record for 5 years of all companies in the country, 
250 in number. Issued annually in April. Price $2.00. 


Anderson’s Selling Points Classified 


Is the book on life insurance salesmanship that we recom- 
mend. 164 pages of selling points classified according to 
the objections commonly offered by prospects, the ideal 
way of presenting this information. It contains most of 
the standard arguments and answers to objections met in 
selling life insurance. It has been the means of closing 
thousands of cases. The arrangement and brevity of 
statement of this book is its great merit. Price $1.00. 


The Diamond Life Bulletins 


For general agents and leading producers. A mimeograph 
and printed monthly service in two sections, Statistical 
and Salesmanship. The Statistical Section gives policies, 
rates, values, dividends, and net cost information in greater 
detail than is possible in any of the published books. 
Values and dividends at every age instead of at five year 
ages. Synopsis of company, policy plans, etc. Supplements 
and keeps up to date by furnishing new information within 
30 days of issuance throughout the year the Unique 
Manual-Digest and Little Gem Chart. 


The Salesmanship Section devoted to successful selling 
plans in use by the leading producers of the country. 


Jackson’s Easy Lessons in Life Insurance 


The best statement of the elemental principles of life insur- 
ance, easily understood. Accompanied by a Quiz Book of 
questions. Virtually a correspondence course on the sub- 
ject of life insurance. Price $1.50. 


The Medical Side of Field Work 


By Dr. Wm. Muhlberg. Gives the agent just the informa- 
tion he needs to talk life insurance salesmanship from the 
medical side. It shows the agent how to handle “border 
line” cases. Gives a working knowledge of the principles 
of life insurance medicine, a branch of field work which 
many agents have neglected. New edition just out, 
price $1.00. 





In addition to the above we publish many leaflets and books on life insurance and 


can furnish promptly the publications of all other publishers. 


We have a complete 


printing office and bindery especially equipped to do insurance work and get out 


attractive advertising literature. 


The National Underwriter Co. 


CHICAGO 
175 W. Jackson 


NEW YORK 
75 Fulton St. 


CINCINNATI 
420 East Fourth St. 
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wholly, in either our selection or our 
training—either he should net have 
been advised to take up the business or 
he should have been more _ properly 
coached. 

Universal adoption of better methods 
of selecting and training would result 
not only in increased efficiency and pro- 
duction but would attract the really de- 
sirable to the business—to say nothing 
of elevating the popular conception of 
the profession: of selling life insurance. 
Considering the amount of insurance 
sold in the past by the unselected, un- 
trained salesmen and women, against 
popular prejudice, how much will the 
well-selected and trained salesmen, hold- 
ing deserved popular favor, sell to meet 
the ever-increasing needs of a growing 
country? 





SILLS 
Richmond, Va, 


NEIL 


Membership Status 


In his report as chairman of the exec- 
utive committee, Mr. Ganse said that on 
Sept. 15 of last year the National Asso- 


ciation had a membership of 13,669. On 
July 31 of this year the membership 
amounted to 12,950, a loss of 719 tor 


the year. However, the association lost 
some 3,500 members during the previ- 
ous year, that, Mr. Ganse ex- 
plained, the association has probably 
reached its lowest level of membership. 
There are now 150 local associations. 
The Charles Jerome Edwards trophy 
was awarded to the New Mexico Asso- 
ciation for making the largest increase 
in membership and the largest numerical 
increase. The New Mexico Association 
was credited with a gain of 104 percent. 


so as 


Prospects Reluctant? 


Then Feed Them Salt 


Here is a good one. It is a brief 
but illuminating explanation of 
what the life insurance man has 
to do in bringing a prospect to the 
peint where he is willing to sign. 
It was given at the Toronto meet- 
ing by James Elton Bragg, in- 
structor in the School of Lite In- 
surance Salesmanship at New 
York University. Mr. Bragg said: 


“You have often heard that you 
can lead a horse to water, but vou 
can’t make him drink.” Well 


naybe you can’t; but if you lead 
your horse (in the form of a pros- 
pect) to the water trough and 
find that he is not ready or is un- 
willing to drink, feed him some 
salt and make him thirsty. Make 
him thirsty f glass of 


so for the 


life insurance benefits that you are 
holding in your hand that he will 
reach for it, take it away from you 
and drain it at one gulp 


NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


Seven Months of Present Year 


Cumulative July 


HE research bureau of “Carngegie . ~ . 
Tech” through J. M. Holcombe, Jr., a oe ph ney er 
presented to the agency building “'rnesota oon 91% 

wal : er ney of tl Mississippi 82° 89% 
section a preliminary report of the con-  yyicgouri QR < 107% 
litions of business in the various state’ Montana .... 17% 93% 
ind sections for the first seven months ee 102%; 122% 
f this year compared with the same ;Nevada ...... 887 150% 
period last year and also compared to. New Hampshire 101° 122% 
July of this year with July of last. The *New Jersey 119° 142% 
states starred showed a noticeable im- New Mexico 126° 92% 
provement and those marked with an Bay nin 109% ete 

. y . %¢ « ¢ [ane 
lagger a falling off. Generally speak- nc —e — te 

t *+No akot: 2 9% 
ing, the improvement is best along the - ; 

. . - - oO 3¢ 3¢ 
north Atlantic coast in the industrial Part th yt aod 
states. The rural states are distinctly Oregon 99¢ "2¢ 
behind. In the south Virginia and Mis- 

. : . P Pennsylvania 107° 123% 
sissippi are still poor, but the rest of niin Gian = rt 
the section is improving. California “"0e® ‘Stan ‘s _—" 
leads all the states in improvement. The — a 93° aa 

. . f akot: 76° 0% 
mountain states, which were the worst, "CUS" “aorta 
ire now rapidly picking up. There is — — a 

: : exas v¢ ’ 

no marked change in the middle wesi as a 
vet outside of Michigan and Illinois, th . 84% 119% 
which are picking up. The percentages Vermont 87% 83% 
ire made up from the reports of 40-odd *Virsinia 86% 108< 
ompanies subscribing to the bureau. Washington 103% 113% 
: West Virginia 104° 164% 
Cumulative July Wisconsin 103° 113% 

State 7 Mo to July Wyoming 85% 198° 
Alabama 98% 124% The seven months’ figures are more 
+Arizona 114% 89% reliable than the single months’, be- 

Arkansas 122% 98% cause of the missing figures 
California 136% 158% *States showing change over 6 mo 
Colorado 80% 118% map (increase) 
*Connecticut 106% 140% *States showing change over 6 mo 
Delaware 103% 120% map (decrease) 
District of Columbia... 118% 114 SALES INDEX FIGURES FOR CANADA 
“lorid 104% 128% -_ . > , 
Florida 4 es The figures of the Great West were not 
Georgia 101% 107% ineluded in the July figures 
Idaho , ‘ 75% 91% July 
Illinois 103°% 25° Cumulative only 
*Indiana 109% 111% Alberta . 78% 73% 
lowa 95% 109% British Columbia 86° 110% 
Kansas 85% 79° — ich a9 oun 
- *k 96% 82 New runswick... 6a 96% 
Kentucky : = *Nova Scotia 860% 90% 
*Louisiana 96% 150% Ontario enc 110% 
Maine 97% 97% Prince Edward Island 79° 166% 
Maryland 114% 141% Quebec ch 81% 79% 
Massachusetts 110% 135% Saskatchewan 83% 79% 
*Michigan 108% 134° Newfoundland 79° 127% 
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Dr. Stevenson’s Story 
About Irish Cards and 
Method of Approach 


R. J. A. STEVENSON, second vice- 

president of the Equitable Life of 
New York, in talking about improving 
sales methods illustrated the value of the 
proper approach in salesmanship by telling 
a story of two boys in Madison, Wis., 
who were trying to sell Irish postal 
cards. They were dirty and unkempt 
urchins. They rushed into a man's 
office, placed a few soiled cards before 
him and said, “Can’t I sell you 
Irish postal cards?” Dr. Stevenson said 
that the boys were not making much 
progress because of their sales method. 


some 


Two men on whom the boys had 
called decided that they would give 
some suggestions to them that would 
make them more effective salesmen. 


They called in these lads, told them to 
get cleaned up, put on some good- 
looking clothes, shine up their shoes and 
get in as presentable appearance as 
possible. They were asked to carry 
some clean cards in a portfolio instead 
of having them stuck in various pockets 
and crumpled up. They were told not 
to rush up to a man at his desk without 
any warning and shove the cards at him 
They were to be announced or go to his 
door and announce themselves. They 
were not to say anything until the man 
made some sort of a reply. They were 
told to always have their best smile 
with them. Here was the suggested ap- 
proach: 

“We have some very interesting Irish 
postal cards that are typical of Ireland 
I do not know whether you are Irish 
or not. If you are, you will be greatly 
interested in these cards and will want 
some. If you have no Irish blood in 
your veins, we know that you are 
quainted with some Irishmen who 
would appreciate some of these cards.” 

Dr. Stevenson said that these two 
men who had befriended the boy sales- 
men happened to be in a club when a 
leading lawyer told them about two 
very bright boys who had called on him 
during the day selling Irish postal cards. 
He was so impressed with their appear- 
ance and their manner of sale that he 


ac- 


asked them how many sets of cards 
they had. They told him they had 35 
sets at 10 cents each. He bought the 
whole lot. Dr. Stevenson said there 
was a lesson for life insurance men in 
that. 


Three Company Conventions 


Two American companies, the Fed 
eral Life of Chicago and the Guardian 
Life of New York, and one Canadian 
company, the Confederation Life of 
Canada, held agency conventions just 
prior to the opening of the National 


Association meeting. These companies 
brought their leading agents en masse, 
and made a very good showing. T 
Louis Hansen, vice-president of the 
Guardian, headed that company’s dele 
gation. President Isaac Miller Hamil- 
ton and Agency Superintendent Georg: 
Barmore had charge of the Federal Life 
agents, while there were present from 
the head office of the Confederation Life 
President J. K. Macdonald, General 
Manager C. S. Macdonald and General 
Manager of \gencies J a> Bovd. 
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